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THE HAUNTED PALACE. 


Sel 


BY MRS, J. E. M CONAUGHY. 


NE day ‘in the 
lonesome Octo- 
ber” of the year 
1649, a party of 
commissioners, 
under Cromwell, 
proceeded to 
take possession 
of the house of 
the murdered 
Charles I. They 
were employed 
to take an in- 
ventory of all its 
belongings, and 
give a true ac- 
a Cs count of the same 
yO to the government. 
ex Right merrily they proceed- 
ed to establish themselves in 
the abode of royalty. The 
king's bed-chamber was 
turned into a kitchen, the 
council hall was their pantry, well supplied with 
all manner of good cheer, and the presence 
chamber was their meeting place, for the trans- 
action of business. Human nature is much the 
same in all ages and nations, and Credit Mobi- 
lier tricks are no new thing under the sun. 
These worthy commissioners soon decided that 
there were a good many valuables lying around, 
which it was not at all necessary to include in 
this manifest. A list of these was carefully 
made out, and they resolved among themselves, 


that they should be quietly disposed of, and the 
proceeds divided fairly and honorably. The 
paper recording this agreement, was carefully 
hidden under the earth of a flower pot, standing 
in one corner. 

But on their first evening in the house, as they 
sat in serious council, the doors being all secure- 
ly locked, a great black dog came bounding 
through the room with fearful howls; and, after 
upsetting several chairs, plunged under a bed 
and vanished. The company stared at each 
other blankly—but this was only the beginning 
of troubles. | 

The next day, as they sat at dinner, a fearful 
tramping was heard in the room over head 
which they had left carefully locked. Then the 
furniture seemed seized with a crazy fit, and 
went crashing about the room in a reckless 
way. Great billets of wood, seemed to be 
hurled in, as if to finish the work of destruction. 

The scared men rose in a body, and marched 
up to the door, and then the most valiant one 
among them proceeded to unlock the door—this 
chanced to be their secretary, one Gilcs Sharp. 

There were the billets of wood, sure enough, 
and the furniture all a wreck, the papers torn 
and scattered about, and the very inkstand bro- 
ken—but no trace of human hands. What could 
they conclude, but that the agent of so much 
mischief must have come in through the key- 
hole? These were but the beginnings of the 
pranks played by the invisible brownie, who 
seemed to have an especial spite against these 
poor servants of the Usurper. Was it the un- 
quiet spirit of the late king, who, from his grave— 
“Stretched forth his dusty hand, and held in 
mortmain still, his old estates ?”’ 

Some of the deeds were far from kingly. 
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The wooden benches were hurled, at night, ove for practical joking, which furnished a 


about the heads of the sleepers. Their beds | 
were lifted at the foot so high, they looked to! 


sufficient motive. 
How easy it seems to make the egy stand on 


shave their necks broken, and then they were as its end, when once you know how ! 


suddenly let fall. They gathered together in one 
room, for greater safety, and kept the candles 
burning, but these would suddenly go out, leav- 
ing the air full of brimstone odors, which added 
still more to their alarm. 

Then the thing took to tumbling brick-bats 
down the chimney ; tearing off the bed clothing, 
no matter how hard the poor commissioners’ 
teeth might chatter. Next, it made imitation 
thunder and cannonading so terrible, that it was 
heard for miles around, and the country people 


came flocking to the palace, to learn the cause , ° 


of the disturbance. | 

One night all the upper windows of the house : 
were taken out; partof the tiling stripped off; all 
the wood of the King’s Oak seemed to be hurled 
about the house. A big bear came tramping 
over the floors; broken glass, great stones, and 
horse bones came pouring into the rooms, with 
great violence. 

It next took an incendiary turn, hurling about 
the burning fagots, right into their honors’ beds, 
and among all sorts of combcrstibles, — It re- 
quired lively work to keep the house from being 
burned down. As if to make some amends, 
buckets full of green, stagnant water were poured 
in on the bedding. 

But now the cannonading began to come, 
thicker and faster. Nineteen discharges took 
place, one after another, whica shook the 
building ‘from turret to foundation stone.” A 
hoof pawed ovt the candle- light; and, most fear- 
ful of all, the earth in the flower pot, where was 
hidden their guilty secret, burned up suddenly 
with a blue flame, leaving the air polluted with 
the most dreadful, sulphurous odors, which. 
drove them all out of the housc—and nothing 
would ever induce them to enter it again, 

Did any modern magic ever “call forth from 
the vasty deep,” more wonder-working spirits ? 
How tame common table-tapping and invisible 
flute playing is, in comparison with the doings : 
of this palace sprite! 

Yet the mystery came to light at last. The 
whole “infernal machine” was worked by that 
same valiant secretary, Giles Sharp, whose as- 
sumed name was prophetic. He did play them 
a sharp trick. He knew the house thoroughly, 
with all the secret passages and traps with which 
it abounded. He had, also, some knowledge 
of legerdemain, and chemistry, the co-operation 
of the domestics in the house, and an intense’ 


barn vard; 


pigs, and horses. 


of subjects of interest, as well as profit. 


| lawn, told him of the constellations. 
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« THE FIRST IMPULSE,” 


OR DICK AND HIS DOG ' PADDLE.” 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


WOULD wish every boy and girl—be- 


voy en 
on Q fore reading this story—to have 
i = within sight, the beautiful Premium 
. t,o engraving of the “SCHOOLDAY MAG- 
ay : AZINE,” and it will probably assist 
wt them in appreciating better the story 
‘ - lam about to tell. 
Little Dick Duncan, whose father was 
a well-to-do farmer, lived in one of those 


good, old-fashioned country houses, in as healthy 
and pleasant alocation as could be found in the 
state, .If vou willlook atthe le‘t hand side of the 
picture, (that is, to our left when facing it, ) you will 


see the different portions of the hotse, partly 


showin over the hillin front. You can also sce 
that it must be a cozy, comfortable place, sur- 
rounded by beactiful trees and pleasant scencry. 


There was the barn, well stored with the pro- 


ducts of the harvest. Old ‘‘ Dobbin,” the family 
pet horse ; with the sleek, stalwart team for hard 
work. ‘The meek, paticnt-faced cows, in the 
lots of chickens and other fowls; 


and we must not forget the old sow, and her 


litter of siky litle pigs in the pen in the corner. 
Bit one thing, the long wished for delight 
of Dick's heart was wanting ; and that was--“a 
little dog.” “The chickens were good cnovgh, but 
he could see them always; sowith the cows, and 
But if he only had a little dog! 
Mr. Duncan was an educated gentleman, and 


took delight in having those around him enjoy 


the pleasures of conversation and investigation 
5o 
that the evenings at home, althovgh in the 
country—far from the many advantages of city 
life—were spent in the most pleasant manner. 
Among the various subjects which his father 
was wont to explain, and one that Dick took 
great pleasure in, was that of the stars. And 
one evening, when the whole heavens seemed 
studded with more than usual brilliancy, he 
took him by the hand, and walking out on the 
How that 
some of the stars were inclined to present them- 
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as we know anything of the world,* these ; would only come down here and live with me, 
clusters or groups, received their names from | what a splendid time we would have together!” 
- their supposed resemblance to natural objects, On came the glittering masses. The moon 
or ‘living beings, and were called ‘“constella- | peeped out and smiled upon the scene. An old 
tions;” and form the map, as it were, of the , owl winked his eyes, and flew like wild, to seek 
Heavens. That the ancient Grecks and Egyp- | shelter in the hole in the tree; thinking that the 
tians— thousands of years ago---told their fables | day was coming, and wondering that the night 
of how these objects or beings once existed on} should be soshort. The little dog, with head and 
the earth, and through diverse changes of fate, | tail erect, bounded once more to a still lower 
were transferred to the heavens. There were ;cloud, as it came over the topof a high 
the great and little dippers, that form parts of the |; mountain. Then, with a shrill bark and leap, 
“Great Bear” and “Little Bear,” the fable of | down he came again on the mist that rolled as 
which, says that they were the Nymph, Cal-\ a mantle from the sides of the hill. And, with 
isto, and her son Arcas; that Juno turned) another spring, he landed on terra- firma, and 
them into bears, and Jupiter, for fear of their, ; came as thou oh a Icegion of goblins were after 
being injured by the huntsmen, made them con-: him; through fences, and over ditches, straight 
stellations, and placed them in the Heavens. ‘into the yard, and up to the home of little Dick’ 
Then there was Orion, the mighty hunter, who! Dr nean ; who was so filled with the joy of having 
died from the bite of a scorpion, but who was also - et last obtained a dog, sunk into a quict and re- 
made a constellation, by Jupiter. Also, the | freshing slumber, which lasted till morning. 
“Great Dog,” and “ Little Dog,” who, the Greeks ; 

supposed, belonged tothe hunter Orion, but whom 

the Egyptians rogarde Las a figure of watchftl- 
ness; as by the risins of the “Dog Star,” 
they were enabled to judve of the rising of the 


| 
selves in groups or clusters ; and that, ded ghreaiad areas “Ah!” he seemed to cry, “if he 


As the 5un raised his ruddy and bright face 
above the horizon, and the bold chanticleer sent 
;forth the clarion revelry of the morn, Dick 
river Nile. . awoke, 
Mr. Duncan pointed ont the variors clusters, | ene 
and prominent sturs in the different const Ha- 
tions; and Dick listencd with a great deal of 
attention, and went to bed that night full of 
wonder--especially at the idea of their being 
sucha thing asa“ Little Dog” among the stars— | 
and as he had eaten a hearty supper, with con- ; 
siderable cake, was a fit subject for almost any 


| CHAPTER II. 
| 


—u-u!  Ki-i-e-u-u!-- sounded in his 
cars. ' think some of my boy readers can do 
this better than Ican.) Oct of bed he jumped, 
ina hurry, Ican tell you. And searcely taking 
time to dress himself, ran down stairs, two steps 
‘ata time, andopened the door. And there, sure 
;cnough, was the dog, which vou sce in the pic- 


; Iture. He was not quite so biz, nor old then as 
kind of dream thoughts. ‘o, as he tumbled | 


sae Racand Piscloaky S Bea fe ‘he is now, but there he was, sure enotgh. bow 
o bed, and lay looking out of the window a 
am ‘ : ‘he came, no one knew. Some tho: ght that the 


: : oressedl himself in: 
the ssevrsi te Ui eshte e xpresset ' poor fellow had, perhaps, been lest or neglected ; 


les —" duld. only get—if | 
ie SIECDy Sune Y : oeeon se ‘and had wandered abott unti! he came to, what 
I could-only-gct-— that-litthe-dog-to -to-to — 


‘he supposed would be, a cem'uitable home. 
snap! went his eyes, and Dick was sound, pes 
| Dick thovght of his dream, xnd wondered if 
asleep. But although asleep, his thoughts kept. 
. it could possibly be a real deg. or the one he 
going on. He thought he saw the “ Little Dog 


tart f the-ct 1; d ihad im: agined to have come down from the 
start from among the stars, and jump down on 
; 7 ae ) stars. However, there he was, a real dog, and 


the top of the highest cloud. He ran and | Dick was well pleased to sce him. He was 


raced uP a aa enue ears pe Bs | certainly not very prepossessing in appearance. 
ey NIE ARTE G es INE en CoWD He was a sort of Scotch Terrier, of a faded, 


he jumped upon a lower cloud, and sailed along | | reddish: Vellow—laeker on. ihe back borin 
with it, as the wind brought it slowly nearer and | clined to white or grey on the face, and lower 
nearer. The whole way he came, appeared to! parts. His ears had been cut very short; an d 
be dazzling with light. Closer and closer the |... {5 his tail, there was scarcely any of | 

cloud approached, until his tiny bark was faint- remaining. 1 doubt, if he attempted to wag i 


ly heard in the distance; and “is in we whether he would be able to tell if it was wag- 
excited thoughts, tumbled and kicked the cover- ; ' ging or not; so little was there left. But if he 


ing, 2 and threw his hands about in a terrible | |was not a pretty dog, he was a knowing one: 


* Job ix. 9. Amos v. 8. land iedid not take long to teach him a great 


%y 


a 
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many tricks, And as to rats! why it wasa part 
of his nature, to catch and kill them, the mo- 
ment he cast his eyes upon them. 

As he trotted along after Dick, his feet would 

go pat-a-pat on the ground. If a stick was 
thrown in the water—'though but a terrier—he 
would dive in without fear, catch it in his mouth, 
and bring it to land. And he would paddle 
about in such a comical manner, that Dick 
thought “ Paddle” would be a good name for 
him—and it did not take the dog long to recog- 
nize it as such. So “ Paddle” grew, and became 
an affectionate and useful companion for his 
young master. He could keep the chickens 
from picking the green corn, on the stalks; 
- help bring the cows home from the pasture ; and 
prevent any stray ones from entering the gates. 
_And woe be to the mink or weasel, that dare 
show himself! He would jump through a hoop, 
fetch and carry, &c. 

But there was one great fault in this same 
“Paddle.” If an idea came into his head, he 
never stopped Zo ¢hink, but obeying the “ First 
Impulse,” would go helter skelter, no matter 
what the consequences might be; and often did 
things that proved disastrous. And now we 
come to the incident that the artist has portrayed 
in the picture. 

Dick had often wished for a cart, to which 
he could gear his dog. So his Uncle Charlie, 
(not our Uncle Charlic,) during the winter— 
when farmers are not so busy—had made him 
one. It was not heavy, but neat. And Dick, 
by maneuvering with pieces of leather and 
string, had managed to get Paddle harnessed in 
‘the shafts. It took considerable time to get him 
accustomed to it; but he at last did very well, 
and learned to trot along gayly, and seemed to 
like it. 

So one bright sun-shiny day—in the latter 
part of summer, when the trees were covered 
with leaves, waiting for the skillful paint brush 
of old Jack Frost—Dick geared up, and drove 
easily along, picking up and placing in the cart, 
dry pieces of twigs and branches, which he in- 
tended to haul to the wood-shed for fuel. He 
had just reached the end of the fence, which 
encloses the edge of the woods, when a rabbit, 
that had been watchfully dozing, in a soft tuft of 
grass, started up and ran, as only rabbits can 
run. Paddle saw him, and in a moment gave 
chase. I don’t know but that he mistook it for 
a rat; at any rate, his first and only idea was, 
“to catch it,” and away he went. How the dirt 
flew from his paws, as he scratched along! His 
eyes glistened with excitement. His tail—or 
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what was left of it—stood straight out; and he 
uttered short, sharp yelps at intervals. 

But the cart, alas! was not made for such 
treatment. The tail board fell out, and the load 
of sticks followed. The wheels struck a stone, 
or stump, that was in the grass, and the axles 
were bent; the wheels driven askew; and, at last 
the shaft broke, the harness snapped, and it was 
left behind, a complete wreck; while the dog 
kept on after the rabbit. But master bunny was 
not so easily caught. It was well enough, so 
long as he could be seen, but by and by he 
“doubled,” —that is, stopped suddenly behind a 
bush, until the dog passed, then ran back on 
his track. And, as Paddle was not a hunter, 
nor had the sharp, smelling nose of a hound, 
he of course was at fault, and lost-the rabbit. 

At the very first jump, Dick halloed :‘ Whoa!” 
and ran after him, but it was of no usc; he 
was deaf to all entreaties, or warnings, whilst 
the rabbit was before him. But now, only look 
at the consequences. He stood there with the 
remnants of the broken gears dragging on the 
ground ; and as Dick came up, he held his head 
down and crouched, as if heartily ashamed of 
his conduct. 

Dick had a good cry over the matter. It 
would be many a long day to him, before he 
could get his cart repaired. And he doubted if 
it could ever be fixed again. 

* * * * Now, what is the lesson to be 
learned from this? Why simply, that before 
committing any rash act, or obeying the “ First 
Impulse,” we should stop and think. I do not 
suppose that a dog has the reason that human 
beings have, but they have instinct, which takes 
the place of reason; and which in some animals 
is really wonderful. 

Now if Paddle had only stopped to think, he 
might have known that he, a “ Terrier,” could 
not catch a rabbit; and that the cart and har- 
ness would be broken to pieces, by such rough 
usage. Then, again, impulsive actions gener- 
ally amount to nothing, and often result in 
trouble. Paddle did not catch the rabbit; and 
the cart in which his young master took so much 
pride, was ruined. 

I once wrote a story, in which I recommended 
all boys and girls to stop, whenever they were 
inclined to be angry, or feel like doing anything 
rash, and count their fingers, slowly—t, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10. And I still think it a good plan; 
and it may be the means of teaching them to 
think, before obeying the “ Fast Impulse.” 
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The child who cried for an hour, didn't get it. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


——————— 


BY JENNIE JOY. 


She has flung out the promised signal, 
Made the rough standard firm and fast, 

Like a wedge, fitted into the crevice, 
Unmoved by the ocean's wild blast, 

And, wearied with labor and watching, 
Her eyelids close softly at last. 


Far above the dark foam-crested billow— 
A moss-covered rock for a bed ; 

Secure, sleeps the fisherman's daughter, 
Whilst angels keep watch over head, 

And the autumn’s glorious sunset, 
Weaves draperies golden and red. 


Her feet all unconsciously dangle, 
Just over the rock's jagged edge ; 

One shoe rests among the red coral, 
Below the steep spray-covered ledge—- 

Far away in the vale to the westward, 
Stands a cottage among the tall sedge. 


Oh, break not her slumbers, mad billows! 
White lids, veil the blue of her eyes! 
There's a sight that would freeze her young 
life-blood— 
A drowning face raised to the skies— 
She wakes! ‘“ Where is father?” she cries. 


Ah! ask the white pearls of the ocean, 
Gaze down where the coral lies decp! 

Ye heard not the gurgling ‘God bless her,” 
Saw not how a father could weep 
For his darling, far up the high steep. 


Long days will she wait for his coming, 
Grow sad at the breaker’s weird tone ; 
Then away to a world all unproven— 
So weary and wicae, to the lone— 
Kind angels, watch over and own. 
Sa a a age et aa 


POLLY AND DRU. 


BY VIOLET HASTINGS. 


‘ 


ONE morning, two little bundled up fig- 
ures climbed the steps of the “log 
school-house ” and two little fright- 
ened girls crept up and handed Mr. 
Allen their blue primers. They were 
just of a size—the little girls, I mean— 
and the teacher put them in a class 
by themselves, and sent them to their seats to 
study “‘a-b, ab.” 
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For some time they held their | the lesson now. 


around them ; but by and by, Polly’s black eycs 
peeped sidewise at Dru, and Dru’s blue orks 
stole a sly glance at Polly. What message 
passed between the eyes I don't know, but thcy 
began to peer over the tops of their primers at 
the rows of scholars around them—at the tall 
girls, and the boys “as big as Mr. Allen,” and 
the small ones with bare feet and tow heads. 

‘One, two, three,” began Dru presently, point- 
ing with her finger at each scholar as she 
counted. 

“Dru! Dru!” came from Polly in a friglit- 
ened whisper, emphasized by a smart poke in 
the ribs. Dru cast her eyes on her book, and 
began running her finger down the opposite 
page from her lesson. “That is not your les- 
son,” said the teacher, passing by them. Dru’s 
heart gave a great jump, and nearly choked her. 
Polly, when the teacher's back was turned, 
slipped a piece of red chalk into her hand, 
pointing at the same time to her own book, 
where a bold red line was drawn zig-zag fashion 
around the lesson. Whereupon, Dru proceeded 
to mark her own in similar style. Then she. 
looked at the teacher, standing at the other side 
of the room hearing a class recite. 

The result of her scrutiny was not favorable. 

“ He is ugly,” she said to herself, pursing up 
her small mouth; “not a bit like my papa.” 

As the teacher drew near the row of small 
girls, on the low seat, and they saw that it would 
soon be their turn to recite, Polly and Dru sat 
with quaking hearts. 

“ Dru,” said Polly, behind her primer, “I can't 
say my lesson.” 

“Nor I,” said Dru. 
anyway.” 

“It’s dreadful! A-b, ab, a—oh, how ¢hasty 
I am! I wish I had some water.”—Then silence 
for a minute, and Mr. Allen came up. 

“Well, how is it with our lesson?” he said 
pleasantly. ‘Can we say it now?” 

Two little red fingers pointed desperately to 
“ab.” “A,” said the teacher. But Polly and 
Dru were both choking, and past speech. “ B.— 
A-b, ab,” said Mr. Allen, after a moment. “A- 
a-a—” began Polly, who always stuttered in 
trying emergencies,—" a-a-b-b-b—boo—hoo— . 
oo!” she suddenly concluded, for she heard a 
snicker among the scholars. 

Of course Dru cried too; and the great salty 
drops of grief rolled down their faces and fell 
upon their books, until the teacher said soothing- 
ly, ‘“ There, there, little ones! you need not say 
I dare say you know it quite 


“TI don't Ze Mr. Allen, 


books before their eyes, not daring to look | well, and can recite after recess. You may run 
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out now, and wash your faces.” And, covered | school is out. Wecan't take them to the house, 
with disgrace and confusion, the poor little things | nohow.” 

scuttled away, to comfort each other, behind the Now the play-house, thus improvised, was in 
big chimney of the school-house. Recess was an- ; full view from the window near which Polly and 
nounced ina few minutes, and the boys and girls . Dru sat with their books, and while they droned 
trooped off to the spring—all but Polly and Dru, | over their lessons, many a longing glance was 
who, having wiped away their tears, fell to ex- sent toward the little nook that held their treas- 
ploring the bushes in search of red and yellow ures. And thus it was, that shortly after the 
leaves. These they found in abundance; and | school was called in, Polly, who sat nearest the 
they used such diligence in the. construction of | window, was seized with consternation, on be- 
ribbons and sashes —pinning the leaves together | holding a large “ brindled” dog walking brisk- 
with haw-thorns—that they had themselves ar- | ly around the place, and snuffing with his nose 
rayed in gorgeous colors, when they heard the | near the ground. The alarm was telegraphed 
call “to books,” and had to tear off their gay , to Dru,who stretched her neck painfully forward, 
apparel in a hurry. . : in her anxiety, and dropped her book. As she 

The lesson was got through with somehow, | stooped in confusion to recover it, a desperate 
though I can't say it was very well done, but the ; kick from Polly proclaimed disaster, and Dru 
teacher did not scold. looked again, to see the dog half buried among 

At noon recess, after the children had eaten | the boughs, and evidently devouring the feast 
their lunch, and a noisy group were gathered on | provided for the dolls. It was an agonizing 
the play-ground, in front of the door, Polly came ; moment, almost beyond endurance; but when, 
out of the house, and beckoned to Dru with an ' presently, the dog emerged from the ruined 
air of great mystery. Her pockets were stuffed | bower, with one of the hapless paper dolls in 
out amazingly. his mouth, and a scarlet leaf-ribbon dangling 

“See here,” she said, as they gained the safe | gayly from his neck, Polly's bursting heart 
covert of the chimney corner, and she drew a | could bear no more. 
roll of blotched writing paper from her pocket.| ‘Begone! you u-u-ugly d-d-d-dog!” she 
“Cousin Ben gave me this—and this—” drawing ; screamed, and in a flash she was out at the 
forth another roll. ‘They came out of his old | window, and flying to the rescue. : 
copy-book. Won't they make splendid dolls?; ‘“ Boo-hoo!/ boo-hoo-oo!" wailed little Dru, 
I've got some string here—” fishing a tangled | utterly overwhelmed. Of course the school was 
ball of twine from another pocket—“ and we'll|in a state of perfect disorder; and, of course, 
go out to the bushes, where we left our ribbons, | Polly had to be called up for misdemeanor ; 
and have a nice time.” but when she came back, with the mutilated 

In a little while the dolls were completed ; a | doll tucked under her apron, and tears of min- 
little space was cleared and swept, then carpeted | gled grief, shamc and contrition on her face, 
with leaves, and their paper ladyships were | the teacher could not find it in his heart to punish 
seated in state beneath a canopy of crimson | her, but contented himself with a mild rebuke. 
boughs. And I think both the little girls liked him better, 

“Dru,” said Polly, wisely regarding them, | after that first day; at any rate, there was no 

“they're hungry. I'll just go and get a cake| more trouble with lessons, and no more red 
from my lunch-basket, while you fix some plates. | marks in their books. 
Stop, here are some,”—and from a still lower 
depth of pocket, she produced half a dozen bits 
of red and blue crockery. “Now get some 
acorn cups.” 

But just as the plates were set in order, the 
cups beside them, and some pieces of cake 
placed before the dolls, who sat up with great 
decorum ! the call to books was heard again. 

* Well, well!” said Dru, “ they have n't tasted ox 
a mouthfull yet. It's mean to take them away 
from their dinner now.” 

“Let's leave them,” said Polly. “ Here, quick! 
help me put the boughs around them, so nobody 
can see them, and they can stay just so till 
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SOMEBODY’S PAPA. 


BY BERTHA AMES. 

AM glad that isn't my papa,” said 
little Lucy Lee, as she stood at the 
window, watching a poor drunken 
5 Man, staggering by. His muddy 
clothes showed that he must have 
fallen many times into the ditch—that 
level to which, sooner or later, all tip- 
plers come. oy 

At first Lucy only thought of er happy for- 
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THE BOBOLINK’'S TAUNT. 


tune, in having such a dear good papa, one that 
she loved and honored ; but soon the idea flashed 
into her mind, that perhaps that man was some- 
body's papa, and all the brightness went out of 
her young face at the thought. 

She called her mother to come and see this 
man, who at once said, ‘“‘ Why, that is Mr. Har- 
dy, that lives in our alley, and the father of 
those little twin girls you see so often.” 

Lucy felt very sad to hear this. She ran to the 
back chamber, where, from the window, she 
watched the poor man, as he stumbled into his 
wretched home. Soon she saw the little girls 
run out of the house—she did not wonder that 
‘they would rather stay out in the cold, than to 
be with their father, in the plight he then was. 

Lucy watched them, as they sat shivering on 
the steps, with bits of shawls tied over their 
heads, and she was such a tender-hearted little 
body, that she could not go happily to her play, 
while she knew that they were so sad and 
miserable. With her mama's permission, she 
opened the alley door; and, calling, asked them 
if they would not come in to see her. At first 
the timid little girls hung back, but Lucy (most 
as frightened as they) said: “I will show you 
my dollies, if you will come.” This was too 
great a treat to refuse, and so they stood in 
Lucy’s play-room—which must have seemed 
like fairy-land to them, and dear, sweet Lucy 
nothing less than an enchanted princess. 

Mrs. Lee helped her daughter, in trying to 
make them real happy, for one hour at least. 
She sent up cakes and cookies, so that they 
might have a little tea party, and Lucy was very 
happy in getting out her new china tea set, and 
in showing them the wonderful dolls, who could 
open and shut their eyes, and had dresses and 
over-dresses that were buttoned and hooked to- 
gether, like real grown-up folks. Nor did she 
let the little girls go away empty handed. She 
was surprised to see how delighted they were, 
with things she could spare just as well as not. 

At night, when her dear papa came home, she 
told him her afternoon's experience: and, as she 
sat in his lap, she kept thinking of the little twin 
girls, that would have no kind words and loving 
caresses from their papa, and at last the wish 
that was in her heart burst forth into words— 
“Oh! if only Mr. Hardy would stop drinking, 
Anna and Katy could be happy again, for they 
told me that once they lived in the country, ina 
big white house, and had as good times as any- 
body—and papa, can't we do something to help 
him be good ?" 

*“Yes, my dear, we will pray for him.” 


= 


This Lucy did not forget to do, for many 
nights and mornings, but every time she caught 
sight of the little girls, looking so sad and for- 
lorn, she longed to do something more. And 
very soon God put it into her heart; to give them 
her temperance papers she had carefully saved, 
and she asked her mother to pray with her, 
that the poor man might be led to read and 
think of these stories, and that God would bless 
them to his salvation. 

Lucy's simple, earnest prayer of faith was 
heard and answered, for not long after, she went 
one day with her mother to see Mrs, Hardy— 
who said: “ My husband cried like a child over 
those picture papers, could you give him more ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee became greatly interested 
in this family, and did much to. assist Mr. 
Hardy, in his efforts to lead a sober, better 
life. After many struggles, he came off con- 
; queror, and the little twin sisters had again a 
kind, loving papa. 

Lucy was happy as happy could be, and she 
resolved, that whenever she saw a poor drunk- 
en man, she would remember, that he might be 
somebody's papa, and would do what she could, 
that he might be saved. Who will do likewise ? 
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THE BOBOLINK’S TAUNT. 
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A bobolink, whose lucky lot 

It was to dodge a sportsman’s shot, 
Perched on a hemlock-bough, began 
To taunt the disappointed man: 
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“Click! bang! Put in more powder, mister ! 
Tall shooting that! call in your sister ! 

Shoot with a shovel, you'd do better! 

Ha! Rip-si-dady! I am your debtor! 

_Chick-a-dee-dee! Don't pine in sorrow! 
Can't do it! Call to morrow! 

You'll always find me in, tip-wheat! 
You're a fool! Hip! Sip! Bang! Skeet! 
Lick-a-too-split! No, no you can't! 

My best remembrance to your aunt! 
Chick-a-dee-dee! Tip-wheat! I never 
Felt better! Bobolinks for ever! 

. You thought you had me fast asleep! 
Excuse my laughing! you look cheap! 
Come, try again; don't quit your gaming ! 
I feel so safe when you are aiming!” 


e 


The sportsman angry grew; another 

Drew near, and thus addressed his brother : 
‘When your attempts to injure fail, 
Complain not if your victims rail!” 
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A very thrilling tail—a rattlesnake’s 
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BY ALEXANDER CLARK, 


Author of ‘‘ Schoolday Dialogues,’” ‘‘ The Gospel in the 
Trees,” ‘‘ Lhe Old Log Schoolhouse,” ‘‘ Workday 
Christianity,’ &c., &c. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
The Brushwood Barrens. 


What is there like a father to a son? 

A father, quick in love, wakeful in care, 
Tenacious of his trust, perfect in example, 
Stamped with authority ! Sheridan Knowles. 
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QUARTER of a century ago it is; 
but it seems as yesterday. 


The birds, in high and steady flight, 
had disappeared toward the south. 
The foliage of the trees, from deep 
valley to high ridge, had fallen, with 
faded colors, before the skirmishing blasts 
which heralded the coming winter. The chest- 


nuts, wind-shaken from the burrs, were already | 


stored in the hollow trees by the provident 
squirrels, or piled away in accessible garrets by 
less industrious and more wasteful boys. The 
apples were gathered in from the orchards, al 
though the sturdy green leaves still clung to the 
boughs, in defiance of frost and tempest, as 
if they would braid their velvety summer ver- 
dure into the seamless white robes of December. 
The sky was undercast by low, restless clouds, 
hurrying hither and thither, driven by confused 
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CROSSED AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


and contrary forces, ominovs of stormy weather 
The air was heavy and chill, burdened with 
those invisible but irresistible influences which 
sting and creep into one’s flesh—into the marrow 
of one’s bones,—frosting and fretting the spirit. 
Earlier in autumn, there is a balmy tonic in the 
atmosphere which makes the blood leap and 
tingle in its courses, and when one is lifted on, 
as if by wings. Indian-summer days, uncal- 
endared and irregniar, but mild, crisp and deli- 
cious, when ever they come and while ever they 
stay, give assurance, even through the outward 
haze of decay and desolation, of a real vitality 
that fleeting years can neither measure nor 
change. For the only life that knows no loss or 
pain or grief is that which comes by death. Our 


The autumn was far advanced.| mortal bodies are not quickened into immortal- 


ity, except they die. 

A gloomy November day, with feeble light 
and lowering skies, is the day which recurs to 
memory now. And the day holds the beginning 
of a record which becomes a thrilling biography, 
further on. 

The afternoon of that unforgotten day was 
waning. The turbulent winds had ceased, and, 
in the stillness, the first snow of the season be- 
‘gan to fall in sifted fineness from the clouds, 

whitening the ground, and fringing the trees. 

In the rapidly receding vista of the by-gone 
and going years, memory distinctly retains the — 
scenes and events of that day, and of other 
days which followed. And here a retrospect. 


Nestled among the hills of south-eastern Ohio, 
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and somewhat remote from the nearest public | rainy days. He also indulged, not only in sing- 
highway, was the home of Joshua Hartley, an! ing, but in writing tunes, and his services were 
intelligent and hard-working farmer. His land, | always in demand in the winter evenings as 
for the most part,was rugged hill-side and barren ; teacher of vocal music. He was clerk at elec- 
ridge, with scarce an acre of his hundred suff- | tions and vendues, arbitrator of neighborhood 
ciently level for easy cultivation. It was areftse | 
lot, passed over as worthless by the early set- | 
tlers; and for many years it had lain idle and 
wild, unnoticed and uncoveted, a waste tract, 
broken by ravines and rough with projecting | 
rocks. The place was known for miles around 
as the Brushwood Barrens. At length, Joshua 
Hartley, an immigrant from Pennsylvania, pur- 
chased the ground and erected a neat two-story 
log dwelling upon it, at a spot about midway 
between Willow Creek bottom and the grove of 
yellow pines which crested the hill, to the west. 
The Hartley family consisted of the father, 
the mother, one son and three daughters, Cyrus 
being the eldest of the children. At the time | 
our story begins, the Hartleys were among the | 
well-known residents of Willow Creek. Their | 
home was a quiet and comely one, attractive to | 
strangers and delightful to themselves. Brush- 
wood Barrens, by the hand of skill and the pa- 
tience and perseverence of labor, had become | ANNE CAMERON. 
a productive and a desirable farm. Here the | 
children, in their seclusion of country life, and | disputes, visitor of the sick, helper of the needy, 
by the discipline of industry, had attained an) and friend of all. Everybody respected him. 
artless grace which gave them health and come-; Nimrod Turnside, the miller, whom Joshua 
liness. Amid scenes of nature without, and by | Hartley had once or twice reproved for profani- 
the influence of chaste and consistent conversa- | ty in the presence of his children, said he did 
tion and example, the young Hartleys grew in| not believe in Hartley; but Nimrod lied, for he 
knowledge and in stature, pure, symmetrical, | dd believe in Joshua Hartley, and liked him, 
and sound. By tramping two full miles of hilly | too, in spite of his own tongue. The Ripton 
distance every day during the school-terms of | boys, great overgrown fellows from the Meadow 
summer and winter, they had acquired an edu-| Beech, were inclined to annoy the Hartleys 
cation as beautiful and as complete as any | whenever opportunity offered. For the least of 
mental or moral orthodoxies of more pretentious | the Hartleys could turn down the biggest of the 
schools. Riptons at spelling match. Of course the Rip- 
Cyrus, with tact at thinking, and taste for) tons called the Hartleys “mean” and “stuck 
books, was the acknowledged scholar of the| up.” Once, in presence of the whole school and 
district, a fact which excited the envy of some|a score of visitors besides, Cyrus Hartley 
of his schoolfellows, especially of the Bonds|trapped Allen Ripton on the second word. 
and the Riptons, whose standing in their classes | Allen went down. Cyrus “stuck up.” Thence- 
at school was not equal to their reputation in so- | forth Big Allen Ripton was an avowed enemy 
ciety. of Cyrus Hartley, and made open threats of 
Joshua Hartley was one of the plainest and’| vengeance. . 
truest of the common people. He was honest} But Mrs. Betsy Hartley, kind soul, so unob- 
toward himself and all men. He made no pre-|trusive, so modest, so retiring !_-yet, notwith- 
tentions to learning, and yet his librasy was the | standing, she must be introduced to the reader, 
best in the township, and his Greek Testament] even if she speak not one single word. See 
as familiar as the English. Indeed, Joshua | that radiant, sunny face; notice her hand; busy 
Hartley had, in part, an original translation of | work has hardened that hand, but her heart is 
the New Testament, in easy round hand manu-| all the more tender. She is a true wife and 
script, his own handiwork of leisure nights and } mother, free as an angel and as happy of soul. 
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She has taken the flax from the sunny field | dear old home where fondest memories clus- 
where its purple bloomed; she has broken its| tered, and where tenderest of ties still bound 
pith and fiber; she has separated the hempen | him as son and brother. But the time comes, 
bark from the woody waste; she has spun the-| at length, and soon, to every young man, when 
fane threads and wound them on the loom; she | duty and opportunity alike prompt and even 
has woven, and shaped and sewed that snowy | urge to new scenes, new associations, and new 
table-linen fair, and now she spreads upon it the | labors. 
bread of life for her children! Isnotthathand,| “My son,” said Joshua, affectionately, “this 
although a glove-size larger and a degree harder | is, perhaps, the most eventful day of your life. 
and rougher than thine, far more beautiful in the | You are about to take on strange work, to form 
eyes of God, of her husband, and of her children, | new acquaintances, and to choose untried 
than if it were white as wax and jeweled with | friends. Cyrus, trust in Providence, be true to 
diamonds? yourself and be just. In every undertaking, 
The home on the Brushwood Barrens was a | temember the old proverb, ‘ Well begun is half 
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center of busy work, of culture, of beauty, and | done. . 


of peace. All its influences were pleasant, all} ‘“ Thanks, father, for your advice. 1 shall try 
its occupations honorable, all its memories |to0 be a man. I am willing to undertake a 
precious, and all its prospects bright. mans work. Your interest in me 1S itself a 


_ But across the threshold of the happiest home, | Strength, and your sympathy a comfort.” Then, 
a shadow falls sometimes; and over most ex-| looking intently into the benignant face of his 
pectant souls a sorrow may pass like a Novem- | father, he added, “My father is my ideal of a 


ber cloud. true man. | shall try to be like him.” 
These words were spoken in the sincerity of 
CHAPTER II. _ | filal love; and they were more precious than 

Gomg to Owl Run. gold to Joshua Hartley. 


On the day with which our story opens, Josh-| _ By this time, the snow had become so. deep 
ua and Cyrus Hartley were on their way to the | that it clogged the wheels of the buggy, and se- 
Baker's Grove school district, about ten miles | riously impeded their progress. Owing to the 
distant from the Brushwood Barrens. Cyrus | heaviness of the road, Cyrus had walked much 
had been employed as teacher, and his father | ofthe distance thus far, and now alighted totrudge 
was his companion to the new situation. The/on again. Striking out into the deep, unbroken 
Baker's Grove district skirted the Ohio river, | snow, he led the way forward against the driving 
and compassed its northern shore and receding | flakes. He was making a new path in the 
hills to the verge of Reisterstown, the principal ; yielding snow that lay level and still across the 
village in that part of the county. The Baker's | lane, and from field to field and hill to hill, 
Grove school-house was more generally known | without track or trace of preceding traveler. 
in the immediate vicinity as Owl Run, and the|So is the beginning of every young man’s 
proper name, Baker's Grove, was of little cur-| course, as he ventures into the great outer world 
rency in speech, although it was the official title | of care and duty. It is like breaking a road in 
upon the records. Owl Run it had been; Owl; the snow. It may be a chill and cheerless task 
Run it was rated to be by every inhabitant | at first; but the untrodden waste will by-and-by 
thereof, and particularly by the Reisterstowners, | be grooved and beaten smooth by travelers; 
the Riptons, and the roughs round about. The! and the broad highway itself will be but the 
journey from Willow Creek was tiresome.|pioneer's lone path tramped out into ample 
While father and son have traveled over the | thoroughfare. The first snow and the earliest 
weary miles, the reader has been introduced to | footprint through its spotless levels, are illustra- 
the family, and made acquainted with the home | tive of the first advances into manhood. Be- 
and history of the Brushwood Barrens. ginnings are steps; and, one by one, as step by 

The conversation between Joshua Hartley | step and slow, they become the avenues to ma- 
and Cyrus, as they pressed through the thick- | tured achievement atthe last. The course of all 
falling snow, was of a peculiarly confiding and | real life lies along the direction of the outstarting 
tender character. This was an era-day to the | steps. 
household at Brushwood Barrens. Cyrus,man-| Just at the top of the hill, and in sight of the 
ly of stature but boyish of face, had started out Cameron farm, the obscure road from Willow 
on his first responsible. errand. The beckoning | Creek intersected the turnpike. Here the snow 
world was before him; behind him was the | was already compacted by passing and repas- 
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‘sing sleighs, but most by the log-sleds of the 
farmers who had seized the first opportunity to 
drag their timber from the woods -to the saw- 
mill, a mile to the right, at the foot of Limestone 
Bluff. 

At the junction of the roads, as Joshua Hart- 
ley drove his tired horse into the pike, near 
where Cyrus stood waiting, a stylish cutter 
dashed by with a jingle of merry bells. It car- 
tied two persons, snugly tucked in from snow 
and storm. A glance, and Cyrus knew them ; 
as he, in return, by a haughty glance from the 
owner, was also known. It was Hector Bond 
and Anne Cameron. Before our story is ended, 
the reader shall have, perchance, their photo- 
graphs, memory-taken, and at least their histo- 
ry, in outline. That scornful curl on Hector's 
lip, as he saw Cyrus standing in the snow, 
wrapped in his coarse blue over-coat, and. the 
well-worn buggy from Brushwood Barrens lum- 
bering through the depths, was intended to 
resent the triumphs which Cyrus had achieved 
over the Bonds and the Riptons in spelling- 
school. Among books and in recitations, Cyrus 
drove the cutters and struck music from the 
bells. Now Hector would show him a turn in 
the lane and a change of the tune! To be sure, 
it was an easy occasion for sarcasm and sport, 
to find a wheeled vehicle turning into the road 
where runners only had freedom. But the first 
snow does not rest upon the firmest foundation. 

The ground was soft and warm beneath; and 
there were still a few November suns to shine. 
After all, a conveyance, having wheels, although, 
for the time being, cumbrous and out of fashion, 
may prove to be the most satisfactory, counting 
both ways of a long journey. The to-morrows 
of rain and thaw sometimes overtake the to- 
days of bluster and frost. Runners in the mud 
are as ridiculous as wheels in the snow. Hector 
Bond may laugh to-day. Cyrus Hartley will 
laugh to-morrow. And when it comes to Jaugh- 
ing, the last laugh is always the best. 

Hector Bond was one of the Willow Creek 
boys, a proud young fellow, with more fustian 
and froth than conscience or common sense. 
His talk abounded in slang, the outward and 
certain sign of soot and stain within. Spoiled 
by rich parents, he had neglected his studies, 
and was ill-mannered, indolent and peevish. 
Too mean to tackle a supposed enemy hand to 
hand and openly, he would invent plots and 
employ means by which to gratify his propensi- 
ties. And yet he was affable and polite in a 
way which gained the approbation of unthink- 
ing people. By his cunning and deceit he was 


It 

accredited with virtues which he never pos- 
sessed. His capital in society was his father’s 
reputation for wealth, and his own pretentious 
cheek and cloth. | 

Anne Cameron, the Post Master's pretty 
daughter, was but a child in years, although she 
had a woman's judgment and a woman's ways. 
Trained in a home where the rigid rules of 
Scottish law and orthodoxy prevailed, the young 
Camerons were honest and sincere. Never was 
daughter more obedient than Anne Cameron 
to the counsels of her parents. Their will was 
her delight. Scrupulous in the observance of 
what was written in the Scriptures, and in the 
traditions and forms of his sect, Angvs Came- 
ron observed the commandments, and included 
with the original ten, a full score more as handed 
down in the creed of the fathers. 

Hector Bond flattered himself that Anne 
Cameron would be an easy conquest, so little 
did he see of the nature of Scottish character in 
the girlish face he admired. She received his 


attentions with a reserve, which, by any less 


presuming gentleman than Hector, would have 
been understood as distrust and aversion. But 
Angus Cameron was under obligations to young 
Bond's father for standing security on his notes, 
and for endorsing his responsibility as the Post 
Master at Limestone Bluff. Anne_ therefore, 
knowing all, could not lightly offend the son of 
her father’s benefactor. And Hector, taking 
advantage of this circumstance, intruded his 
unwelcome presence upon Anne not so much 
because he loved her, as to excite the jealousy 
of Cyrus Hartley, between whom and Anne a 
mutual admiration had long existed. Indeed, 
as for Cyrus and Anne each to the other, was 
an ideal of perfection; and the impulse, or 
affection, or whatever it was—was growing into 
a sweet and tender fact in the experience of each. 
Both were young, scarcely more than children, 
and no words had ever attempted an explanation 
of the attachment, central and controlling as it 
was. There was a mysterious interest which 
had the witnessing of honest eyes and the re- 
sponse of honest souls, aad that was enough. 
For them who thus feel and know, to think, to 
trust and to wait, is inmost joy. 

The surprise at seeing Anne Cameron in 
company with Hector Bond, great as it was, 
and vexing too, did not in the least affect the 
faith of Cyrus in her whom he esteemed as be- 
yond all contamination, arid above all intrigue. 
Anne had passed by in the sleigh with Hector 
to be sure; but her motives were unquestion- 
able, and her reasons were her own. 
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In a few minutes the sleigh had disappeared | D,—D-did n't I say I haint g-got a red cent 


among the the hemlock trees which bordered | 
the road at the foot of the hill, and the jingling ; 
of the bells died away in the deepening twilight. | 
Cyrus, once more at his father’s side, was ab- | 
sorbed in reflections, wondering what the morrow | 
might reveal. 
cold and hungry, Joshua and Cyrus Hartley 
arrived at the gate of Parson Edwards, and in a 
half an hour, the cheery grate fire had warmed | 
them, and a tempting supper was waiting for 
them in the dining-room. Parson Edwards wel- 
comed the travelers to his hospitable home, and 
here they found the refreshing and rest they 
needed. 

But Cyrus, in his dreams, heard the echoing 
of the bells, and gazed after the flying cutter 


down under the hemlocks. 
[To be continued. } 
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SAVED: 
A TEMPERANCE DIALOGUE AND TABLEAU, - 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE STAGE CHARACTERS. 


CHARACTERS,—Barkeeper, Drunkard, two Police- 
men, Drunkard's child, a little girl or boy very shab- 
bily dressed, and Jailor. 

Faith, Hope and Charity, three young ladies dressed 
in white, hair long and loose over their shoulders, a 
band of white for coronet, with a gold or silver star at 
the forehead, a red sash passing over one shoulder and 
under the other arm, with the respective names upon 
them. 

In the first scene the stage should be arranged to 
represent a bar-room. <A shelf with bottles, a table 
with glasses and cards strewn over it, a whiskey barrel, 
&c., &c. 

Between the scenes, while the child is singing behind 
the curtain, the stage may be cleared for the next scene. 
If spoken in the evening, the stage should be dimly 
lighted in the second scene, only one distant light, and 
that above the speakers’ heads, to represent the moon. 

SCENE III.—Tableau, representing the drunkard’s 
family reformed, There should, if possible, be a back 
department of the stage, facing the audience, partly 
hidden by a screen, arranged as pleasant and tasteful 
as possible, and the family, which may consist of the 
drunkard, his wife and three or four children, sitting 
or standing in some graceful position. They can be 
easily arranged, according to taste or convenience. A 
pretty and very effective ending. to the whole, would 
be accomplished by Faith, Hope and Charity standing 
on the front part of the stage, and singing the song of 
‘The Wine Cup." A bass and tenor accompaniment 
behind the side screens. 

SCENE I.—A bar-room. Man half drunk enters, beg- 

ging for more drink. 

Drynkard— T-t-there 's no use talking, land- 
lord, I m-must have just one more drink.” 


Landlord—Show me your money. 


to my name? 
£.—Then dont come round me, begging, you 
poor drunken loafer ; make yourself off, or I '11— 
D).—D-d-do n't you call me a loafer, or I "Jl 
give you a dose of that, (shaking his jist.) I'm 


Soon after dark, weary and | just as good as you, the best day you ever sec. 


L.—Come, come, don't shake your fists 
around here, I don't want to fight! You had 
better go and earn a sixpence somewhere, then 
come and ask for a drink, instead of standing 
here, begging away the hard earnings of respect- 
able men. 

Drunkard—\ straightening up and speaking 
guite soberly.) Respectable men! Landlord,1 
aint a fool, if I be drunk. I wonder if you call 
your money hard-earned, when you stand here 
behind your counter, and take the last shinplas- 
ter from the hands of a hundred wretched 
drunkards like myself? 1s'pose you think you 
are mighty respectable, because you can wear a 
paper collar, and good clothes. Landlord, } 
was once just as respectable looking as you, but 
you've made me what I am. You've got my 
last sixpence, and now you tell me to go and 
earn another, to give to you. (¢urning round and 
speaking to himself My poor, poor children, | 
wish I could stop, for your sakes, but I cant; 
it's no use. 

£.—No more of your blarney here. Get ovt, 1 
say ! 

PD.—Not a step without a drink, landlord; 1 
must have it! 

L£.—Well, you wont, you know, (starting 
toward him) \'ve heard enough of your lip for 
one day; go! you wont get a drink here! 

D.—(Advances a step and draws a pistol.) 
Take care! don't you touch me, sir! I’ve come 
prepared for you to-day; you've got my last 
cent, now a drink or your life! 

L.—( Retreats behind the counter screaming) 
Murder! Murder! 

[A policeman enters, and the drunkard discharges the 
pistol at him, but misses. Another policeman enters 
from behind, seizes him, and exclaims. ] 


Not a very good marksman, but you're 
caught in the act, and now you may go with ts. 
Give me your firearms. 

{Drunkard struggles, but the pistol is wrenched from 
his hand by policeman first, and he is led still struggling, 
from the stage, followed by the bar-keeper, who is 
assisting the policemen. } 

L.—( Walks slowly back, solioquizing.) Well,@ 
it's more luck than wit that I'm alive! Sup- 
posing that scoundrel had shct me. It's lucky 
that the police were so near at hand; but I de- 
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clare, he's desperate. I'm glad he is in safe; Hofe—We'll hope and pray. 

keeping, there 's no knowing what he might do,|_  Faz#s—-We''ll trust in God. 

if he’s allowed to run loose. (Seats himself in| Charity—Heaven help us then; thou, sweet 
a chaw, places his feet on the top of a whiskey- | Hope, shall be my guiding star; and thou, dear 
barrel, tips his hat to one side of his head, and | Faith, my anchor; and mine shall be the hand 
takes up a newspaper. While he is veading, ato lift our fallen brother, and save him from 
child enters, he looks up and says.) There | ruin; let us go. (Zhey advance toward. the 
comes one of his brats now, 1 was in hopes 1; Fatlor, and Charity hands him a paper.) Mr. 
had got rid of the whole crew, but they need n't! Jailor, here is a letter of pardon from the au- 


come here, sniveling and begging. Zounds!' thorities, will you release our brother ? 


she looks rough, though. I do feel kind-o sorry 


for her, anyhow. 
(Child steps up before him, and sings—) 
Please, Mr. Barkeeper, has father been here ? 
He's not been at home for the day, 
“Tis now almost midnight, and mother's in fear 
Some accident keeps him away. 
(Barkeeper sings—) 
No, no, little stranger; or yes, he’s been here, 
Some officers took him away, 
He's gone to the lock-up, I'm sorry, my dear, 
He's done something wicked they say. 
( Child—) 
Oh! ‘twas not my father, who did the bad-deed, 
‘T was drinking that maddened his brain, 
Oh! let him go home to dear mother, I plead, 
I'm sure he'll not touch it again! 
(Curtain falls, and the child sings again—) 
Please, Mister Policeman, my father is lost, 
A man says you took him away, 
Oh! can't he go home sir, and what will it cost, 
If mother will send you the pay? 
( Policeman sings—) 
Oh, no, little pleadcr, your father can 't go! 
We put him in prison, to-day, 
Go home to your mother, and quick let her know, 
What's keeping your father away. 
( Child sings—) 
Oh! ‘twas not my father, &c. 


ScENE II.—Armed Jailor walking slowly back and 
forth across the stage. Child enters and sings again. 


Please, sir, Mister Jailor, please let me go in, 
They say that my father's inside, 

1 scarcely can tell how unhappy we ‘ve been, 
We could not feel worse, had he died. 

Please, sir, it was drinking that made him do wrong, 
I‘m sure, sir, he ‘ll drink no more, 

Oh, just a few minutes, a minute's not long,— 
But no one will open the door. 

( Turns to go away, singing low and mournfully.) 

Oh! 't was not my father, &c. 

[Jailor takes a seat at the door where the prison is 
supposed to be. Faith, Hope and Charity enter from 
different parts of the stage. They join hands, and 
Charity says :] 

Welcome, sweet sisters, my helpers in every 
good and noble work. We've met again ona 
mission of love. What shall we do first to best 


promote our object? 


Fatlor—\reads wt, and then says:) Can it be 
possible, that the wretched vagabond shut up in 
this dungeon, is your brother ? 

Charity—We are sisters to all mankind. 
There is none so low as to be beneath our no- 
tice, and none so degraded, as to deserve our 
scorn. When a poor, erring mortal has ad- 
vanced far down the broad road to ruin, and a 
world joins its forces to dash him over the brink 
of destruction, then it is our mission to win him 
back, set him on on equal footing with us, and 
teach him the way to Heaven. 

JFailor—VY ours is a good mission, friends ; you 
have my best wishes for your success. Wait 
here, and | will bring the prisoner. (Goes and 
brings the prisoner with him, dragging his 
chains.) 

Charidy—Loose him, and let him go. 

Faitlor—(looses him, and says,\—There, go! 
you 're free again, thanks to the efforts of these 
friends, in your behalf. May you be a better 
man for their sake, and the sake of your family. 
(Goes off with the chams.) 

Prisoner—How can I ever thank you for your 
kindness, my unknown benefactors ? 

Faitth—Not so unknown as you suppose 
Our good sister, Charity, has been a frequent 
visitor to your wretched home. 

Prisoner—Do n't speak of my home, I beg of 
you. (Sis down and leans his head in his hands, 
speaking remorsefully.) \ had a home once, 
and love and respect, but I have none now, and 
rum has been my ruin. I had friends once, but 
I have none now, nobody to help me reform, if I 
wished. 

/7ope—Do you remember, when poor trusting 
Faith and trembling Hope were thrust outside 
your doors? 

Prisoner—Yes, yes, 1 remember! My poor 
wife and children, how they have suffered. 

Charity—Yes, brother, they have suffered, and 
even now they are weeping for you, hoping, 
trusting that you will yet be an honor to your- 
self and them. 

Prisoner—\ can not! that never can be! I'm 
disgraced and ruined! I’m driven from good 
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society, and shunned by every body. No, no! 
it’s too late now! (speaks impatiently.) Leave 
me alone, there’s no use, I’m a lost man! 
Charity—(advances and lays her hand upon 
hits shoulder.) Brother, don’t talk thus, I pray 
you. I know the world is harsh; temptation 
will follow you, slander will assail you, pride 
and malice will trample upon you, society will 
shun you; but don't say you have zo friends. 
Look up, and behold the three angels, who will 
ever attend you in your hours of darkest trials. 
Prisoner—(looks up, hastily.) 
Charity! but the greatest of these is Charity. 
Are these, then, my friends, these angels in dis- 
guise? ( Zukes an empty bottle from his pocket, | 
holds it up, and looks at it, talkiig as if ad- 
dressing it.) Uhad thought that this was all the 
friend I had: but, instead of a friend, thou hast ' 
been but the lurking-place of a demon. Never 
again shalt thou deceive me. Whatcare I now 
for your temptations! I have friends, true 
friends, the angels of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
and they have saved me. (Asses guichkly, dash- 


es the bottle upon the floor, crushing it to pieces, 


aiid shouts loudly -) Saved, saved at last! 
[Carlen se 
- <P o Se a 


EATING HIS WORDS. 


DOPE A 


HI, 
= ee 


ee are all familiar with this old say- 
'* ing, which represents a very 
f siaiavie necessity. 
/ once a cusiom in Russia, which il 
lustrates it in a manner so literal, 
as to be doubly unpleasant. 
A.traveler in Moscow relates, 
that a rash author had put out a book in favor | 
of the liberties of the people, which gave great | 
offense to the government. He was tried, and, | 


un- 


sentenced to eat his book as a punishment. 


The day arrived, and a laughing crowd as- 
sembled around a scaffold, erected in the most 
public part of the city. Many high dignitaries | 


Faith! Hope! | 


‘isnt always the big houses 
‘that go together. It was n't so in Aunty Perkins's 
But there was | 


c 
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less the most satisfactory page in the book to 
this devourer of literature. 

The refusal to eat the leaves, would be fol- 
lowed by the punishment of the knout, which is. 
more dreaded than death, by a Russian. It is 
performed by a scourge made of leather, in 
which wire is interwoven; and in the hands of 
the accomplished executioner, cuts into the flesh 
like a keen knife. Formerly, the nose was also 
slit, the ears cut off, a brand placed on the fore- 
head, and if the poor victim still survived, he 
was sentenced for life to that fearful prison-home, 

_ Liberia, where dreary bars of icy mountain, and 
“bleak snow-covered plains, shut him in more 
securely than even a dungcon’s walls, 
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| AUNTY PERKINS’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


BY UNCLE CHARLIE, 


\ ND who was Aunty Perkins, you ask ? 
3 Well, sure cnough, who wes she, ex- 
| cept that she was just Aunty Perkins to 


soe » the whole village?) Evervbody knew 
Goce : her and loved her, and every. stray 
hy ce: » dog or cat or child, always seem to 

ue find its way straight to her door, cer- 


tain of securing a place, not only in her cozy lit- 
tle home, bit in her big warm heart as well. It 
and the big hearts 


case, yet we always thorght that Aunty Perkins 


had more to be thankful for than even Jucge 


Black himself, for with hinmy it seem to be the 
! = ° oe id 

big hovse ana the ttle cold heart. There was 
bet the village street between Judge Black's 


eee and Aunty Perkins’s hotse. There 
/was only a single front window; but twined 
around, it was, with honey- aiiekise and morn- 


ing-glories and cypress-vines and climbing-ros- 
es, during the long summer, is if they loved to 
| cling there, and noa their fragrant heads at the 
| close-fisted Judge, as he came down the brown 


were also present, to sec that the sentence was} stone steps of his pointed stone mansion. 


properly exccuted. 

The book was cut from its binding, and all the 
margin cut away; then each leaf was rolled up 
separately, and deposited in the mouth of the 
poor author, the populace looking on,:and shout- 
ing and jeering. 

Then the attending physician decided that the 
man had taken enough for one meal. He was 
sent back to prison, to ruminate over it. The 
next day he was brought out again, and the 
same bitter dose. administered. On the third 
day the “ finis” was reached ; and it was doubt- 


As the years came and went, we scarcely no- 
ticed her step a whit slower; and summer and 
winter the same cheery face was always ready 
to welcome us. Ah, what a refuge for the long 
winter evenings was that little living room of 
Aunty Perkins’s! Not a mother feared for her 
children, as long as they were safely housed 
there; but when nine o'clock came, how she: 
would hustle every one of us out and home. 

“Not a single minit longer,” she would say, 
“or you sha’ n't never come back another bless- 
ed night!” 
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And they were blessed nights to us, and they | plaintive wail again came to our ears, and the 
are as fresh to-day as if they had passed but: flickering candle revealed, on the farther end of 
yesterday—though the dear old soul has been | the step, what seemed to be a clothes basket, 
home in heaven these twenty long years. filled full of garments. It was but the work of 
This is who Aunty Perkins was, and I started | a moment for us, with Aunty’s help, to tug the 
out to tell you about a strange New Year's gift | basket into the house, and there, in the blazing 
she received once, which was a seven-days’-| firelight, as wrapping after wrapping was re- 
wonder to all the people of that unevent.ul little | moved, did we find a beautiful year-old baby, 
village. ! with a card tied in its dimpled hand, written in 
It was one of those searchingly cold, blustery | a trembling penmanship, 
nights, was that New Year's eve, with the air 
full of falling snow, and only because it was New 
Year's eve, would our mothers have permitted In the bottom of the basket was a folded let- 
us to have gone out at all. But there we were, a. | ter, which Aunty read over and over again, her 
baker's dozen of us boys and girls, gathered be- | spectacles growing misty with tears, as she did 
fore Aunty Perkins’s great hickory fire, with | so, but what was in that letter. she would never 
donghnuts and apples and walnuts and shell- | tell us. She only said, as she ht gged the child 
barks, and plenty of games between, as happy ; to her broad motherly bosom: 
and fun-wild a set of youngsters as one could; “Isn'tit a pecious littleNew Year's Gift, chil- 
tind anywhere. Had it not been for Aunty’s dren, and wont vou all help me to take care of 
“tut, tut” thrown out at us occasionally, from | it?” 
the easy chair where she sat with her bluc-gray © Oh, what yes’s and kisses were given for an 
knitting, and a warning shake of her fore-finger, | answer—some of them falling upon baby’s so’t 
I do not know where our boisterovs merriment | cheek, bet more upon the wrinkled face of dear 
old Aunty Perkins. 


“Aunty Perkins's New Year's Gift.” 


would have ceased. As it was, I am sure we 
could have been heard clear to Judge Black's} After baby had been taken from the cozy nest 
sitting room, where the childless old man sat in| among the soft blankets and pillows in his bas- 
utter loneliness—-for he lived in his gran:l house ket, it wasn't long tnuil he began to make 
with none but a cross old housekeeper, to keep ; friends with the whole baker's dozen of vs; and 
it in order for him. His wife had been dead so , 1n half an hour he was crowing and going on as 
Jong that none of us children remembered her, if he had known us all his life. It was clear 
and it was whispered that he had a child once, that he had n't been long on the door-step, when 
but that she grew up and disappeared, no one We found him, and the one who left him there: 
knew where. ‘could not be far away. Yet he was an utter lit- 

In the midst of our games and laughter, some , tle stranger, not even Aunty Perkins had ever 
: before seen him—and I think she knew every 
‘baby within ten miles of the village. 

‘Now, darlings, | want you to mind baby 
for me, while 1 go outa little while. I am go- 
ing on baby’s errand, but will soon be back.” 

Of course we were only too willing to do this ; 
and Aunty, after hastily putting on her wraps, 
/went out. Many were the conjectures which 
' were made as to where Aunty had gone, but we 
‘nearly all settled upon the conclusion that she 

went to Judge Black's. 
Aunty was gone nearly an hour, and as soon 
as she came back, she said: 


one thought there was a rap at the door, but as 
the wind was high, an. the sash rattled some- 
times, it was soon forgotten. Presently a low, 
muffled wail came to our ears. It did not need | 
Aunty Perkins’s “tut, tut” to bring silence then. | 
There was something so wierd in that suppress- | 
ed moan, that we instinctively shrunk away to | 
the farther corner of the room, where Aunty’s 
chair stood. Aunty listened with us for the 
sound to be repeated, Yes, there it was again, 
as if it came up from the very cellar, we thought, 
in our consternation. 

“Some poor little one is in trouble, children,” 


said Aunty, solemnly, getting up. Taking the 
lighted candle from the mantle piece, she went 
to the door; and, shielding the light with her 
hand, opened it cautiously. A few of the brav- 
er of us boys peeped out with her, while two or 
three of the girls clung to her dress in anxious 
solicitude for Aunty's safety. 

As we gazed out into the snowy darkness, the 


“Children, I think you had best go home 
now, all but Emma Gray; I have seen her 
mother, and she is to stay, to-night, to help take 
care of baby. You may come to-morrow, and 
may be we'll hear more about my little New 
Year's Gift.” 

And so we all went home throvgh the snow, 
and our thoughts were so full of the strange in-- 
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PAUL BREWSTER’S SECRET. 


BY GEORGE S$, KAIME. 
Author of “Phil Granger's Triumph,” &c., &c. 


A Brief Summary. 
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life. He told no one his plans, but his mind 
was fixed on going to the city, and that night 
very late, dreading a leave-taking from his 
mother, he slipped quietly away, directing his 
course toward the depot, several miles distant, 


= AOR the benefit of those who may not hoping to reach it in time for a morning train. 


7 have read the preceding chapters of 
( « Paul Brewster's Secret,” we will give 
A, a brief summary of what has already 
been told of this interesting story. 
Paul Brewster, the hero, was one of 

A a large family, whose parents were 
hard-working country people. His father was 


PAUL'S MOTIVE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


The novel sensations of a rail-road ride were 
new and strange to him, and a gentleman across 
the aisle from where he sat, noticing his aston- 
ishment, entered into conversation, and kindly 
gave him much useful information in reference 
to things of which poor Paul was totally igno- 
rant. Paul was ready enough to tell where he 

was ‘going, and to talk upon ordinary 
matters, but when asked about his plans, 
he at once became silent. 

But Paul's plans, as well as those of 
all upon that train were suddenly frus- 
trated by by a terrible collision, which 
carried anxiety and despair to many a 
home. Little did the Brewsters think 
that their little Paul was among the pas- 
senyers of the ill-fated train, that day! 

It seems that another son of the Brew- 
sters, Willie, had left home, under dis- 
tressing circumstances some time be- 
fore, and around whose disappearance 
a strange mystery hung, and his father 
had forbidden even his name to be spoken 

- in his presence. 

Before Paul left home very - late that 

night, he put.a letter, which he had long 


‘ 


of a quick, impulsive nature, and as it was a| been writing, on the table. of his little bed-room, 


continuous struggte to provide for the wants of 
his family, he was ofttimes sorely discouraged, 


and felt and said harsh and severe things. 


Paul felt this keenly, and although he would 


have borne anything for hfs. mother's sake, he 
thought it his duty to go out and earn his own 


living. He loved his mother, and was as true 
as steel to her, and it was hard to give each 


other up. At last-one day it was arranged that| to drive him to the depot at once. 
‘ster kissed his wife and children affectionately 


Paul should leave home, his father, who really 
at heart loved his children dearly, giving his 
unwilling consent that he should go, and pro- 
viding him with a few dollars to defray his 
necessary expenses. Paul's parents supposed 
that he intended going but a few miles away, 
and would soon grow tired and return home 
again. The fact of the matter was, that consent 
was only given, in the hope that a few weeks’ 
absence would effectually cure him of his no- 
tion of leaving home at all. But Paul had 
broader ideas than they gave him credit for. 
He was fifteen, small and awkward, and had 
never been a half-dozen miles from home in his 


for his mother, which she found the next morn- 
ing, with a sad heart, instead of his cheerful face. 


She read and re-read the strange news it con- 


tained, and trembling with agitation, carried it 
down stairs and put it, open, into the hands of 
her husband. Immediately after reading it, he 
ordered the horses to be harnessed, and bade 
John, the son next older than Paul, to be ready 
Mr. Brew- 


before he started, a very unusual thing for him 
to do, indeed. 

“For,” said he, tearfully, “I do not know 
what may happen,” aad drove away, to be gone 
at least several days. The children vainly 
questioned their mother about what all this 
meant, but she could only answer, “ wait and 
see.” And even to John, when he returned in 
the evening, the whole matter was veiled in a 
deep mystery. | 

So we begin this chapter with Mr. Brewster 
away on his secret mission, whether in search 
of Willie or not,. remains to be learned, and 
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Paul, poor inexperienced Paul—amid the cor- 


fusion and carnage of the rail-road wreck. 
EDITOR. 


CHAPTER IV. 
What of Paul? 

How very still it was for a second, after the 
collision. All nature seemed hushed in awe at 
the terrible catastrophe. Then, sounds that I 
would not like to telt you about, took the place 
of the dread silence, growing louder and louder, 
as the fierce flames spread ; and, simultaneously, 
the passengers began to appear here and there, 
running, walking, stumbling, crawling, fainting, 
dying. 

And what of Paul Brewster, he who, knew the 
wires were down, but did #of know how much 
depended upon that metallic cord, which bound 
station to station? What of him? Safe and 
unharmed. Not a scratch, nor a bruise upon 
the little awkward figure. Nor was he fright- 
ened—for it was all done so quickly, that he had 
neither discovered the terrible work that had 
been done, nor the cause'of it. He was the 
most astonished person there, however. After 
safely crawling out of the car, it was some sec- 
onds before he could make out what stopped 
them so suddenly ; and not until he saw four 
men bearing the form of a fifth away from the 
burning wreck, did he fully realize the terrible 
truth. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” he exclaimed, when he 
saw it, ““somebody is hurt! We met a train, 
just as that man said, and—oh! oh!” 

Paul stopped and threw up his hands with a 
gesture of horror. He had just caught sight of 
the maimed and suffering passengers, lying on 
the cool grass, beneath the trees—and there were 
so many of them, that the lad felt faint and sick 
at the sight. | 

But he did not long give way to his feelings, 
for he saw that it was no time for weakness. 

“I’m not hurt a bit,” he said to himself, “and 
I ought to do what I can to help these poor suf- 
ferers. Perhaps I can get them some water, or 
something like that.” 

He suited the action to the words, and quick- 
ly leaped the ditch and ran over to the trees. 

“Can't I do something ?” he asked of one of 
the men, who seemed to be the least injured. 

“Yes, my lad, you can get some water. Some 
of these poor men are begging for a drink ; and, 
as yet, no one has had time to attend to them. 
You see, I have a broken leg.” 
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| he happened to think that he had nothing to git 


the water in. ‘There was no house in sight, and 
no possible place, that he could think of, where 
he could get a bucket; but water must be had 
in some way, if he had to use a hat for it. He 
was not forced to such straits, however. The 
steam and smoke, which envcloped the engines 
and cars, were lifted for a moment by the wind, 
and Paul happened to be looking that way. He 
saw a pail strapped to the tender of one of the 
engines. It was no light task to get it, for the 
heat from the burning cars was intense, and the 
smoke suffocating, but he didn’t hesitate to 
make the attempt. 

Making sure, as he thought, of the exact 
point he wanted to reach, he pulled his hat down 
over his forehead, turned up his jacke: collar, 
and, with his knife open in his hand, he rushed 
into the heat and smoke. He miscalculated the 
direction, and became partially bewildered, but 
did not turn back. At last he found tic pail; 
and, cutting the strap, snatched it from the hook, 
and ran. In five minutes more there would 
have been no pail there, for it was alicady on 
fire when Paul got out with it, and one side of it 
was charred black. Just as good, however, for 
the use he put it to; and when he gave those 
feverish sufferers a drink, the water tasicd as 
cool and refreshing as thovgh it had been 
brought in a vessel of purest gold. 

Paul carried water until all were supplicd, al- 
though he could not satisfy some of them, burn- 
ing up, as they were, with feverisii tiirst. “i hen 
he had time to take a more careful view oi the 
situation. He first thought of the man who had 
talked with him in the car, and he looked ior 
him among the wounded. He could not see 
him ; but, just as he was turning away to go up 
to the wreck, he thought he saw a hand beckon- 
ing to him. He quickly. responded to the call, 
and went over to where the man was lying. 

The sufferer was very weak; and the effort 
necessary to lift his hand, and beckon to Paul, 
nearly exhausted him. His lips moved, but 
there was no sound. 

“Wait a little while,” said Paul, “and per- 
haps you will feel better.” - | on 
The man showed by his look, that he under- 
stood ; and Paul sat down on the grass to wait. 
After five minutes or more, the man tricd again, 
and his voice was quite strong and full, although 


the exertion cost him much pain. 


“T have only a little while ta live,” said he. 
“Will you do an errand for me, and do it 


“T'll get some!” exclaimed Paul, starting on | faithfully ?” 


- the run—but he had gone only a few steps, when 


“ I will do all I can,” said Paul, earnestly. 


-SHADOW PANTOMIME. 


- “Thank you. Now put your hand into my 
breast pocket, and take out a package you will 
‘find there. It is in a yellow envelope. 
-you to be sure and give it to—" 


| 
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place in his. mind; and as the matter became 
More and more puzzling, it was but natural that 


I want | these thoughts should drive out all others. 


Paul sat there a long time, looking vacantly 


A spasm of pain checked the suffering man’s ' at the pale face, but was no nearer a decision as 
utterance, so that Paul did not hear the last; to. the way he could Carry out the man’s last 
words distinctly. He did not question him then, | wishes, until he chanced to think of those two 


however, but thought he would wait until the | 
man felt easier. He found the. package, and, 
put it in his pocket. 
for the spasm to pass. 

After a time, the man breathed easier, and 
opened his lips to speak again. He had lost 
strength so fast, that he could scarcely make a 
sound, and Paul only caught the words “card” 
and “ pocket.” 

“I would rest awhile,” said Paul. 
bring you some water ?” 
‘ A very slight motion of the lips answered 
Paul in the affirmative, and hurrying away, he 
soon brought the water, and held it to the man’s 
lips. He merely tasted it, and received no bene- 
fit. He closed his eyes and remained perfectly 
motionless. 
. Paul waited some time longer, growing more 
and more anxious, and at last he spoke. 

“Hadn't you better try and tell me some 
more ?” he asked. | 

‘No answer—not even. aa Seenns of a 
muscle. 7 

Paul was frightened. He never. was in the 


“Shall I 


presence of death before, but he felt -certain | gay 


that the poor man never would speak again. 

« Ah, he is dead!” he murmured to himself. 
“And he did n't tell me what to do. I don't 
know where to take this package.” : 

He looked around to ‘see if any one was 
near, to help him in his difficulty, but all who 
were able to do anything at all, were workmg 
about the wreck. 

“TI wish I knew what'to do!” mdieed: the lad. 
“Perhaps he «is somebody's father, and they 
never will know what has become of him. If I 
had only heard who he told me to give the 
package to! Perhaps there is some way that I 
can find out.” 

You mustn't think that Paul was eal and 
calculating. On the contrary, he was greatly 

‘agitated—and these thoughts that I have written 
down in connected sentences, were really dis- 
connected, in the lad's mind; for the sight, and 
realization of death and sufféring, had so worked 
upon him, that he was scarcely himself. He 
felt that it was his duty to do just what this poor 
man had wished, and, therefore, thoughts of how 


he should do it, occupied a. very prominent. 


| 


Then he waited anxiously | thought. 


words, ‘“ card—pocket.” 

“Perhaps his name is on the card,” he 
“If I only knew what pocket he 
meant.” 

He shrunk from searching, but he believed’ it 
to be his duty, so he reluctantly, and very gen- 
tly, slipped his hand once more into the same 
pocket from which he had taken the package. 
He felt several papers, or cards there, and he 
drew them all out. Just at that moment, he felt 
a heavy hand grasp his arm, and, before he 
could look up, he was sent whirling and tum- 
bling toward the ditch, the papers flying in all 
directions. 

!” exclaimed 
“And I'll send you up for it, you 
Robbing the dead, you villain?” 

{To be continued. } 


“You young thief! I caught you! 
a man. 
ghoul!” 


A SHADOW PANTOMIME. | 


THE COMICAL DENTIST. 


S.HERE is nothing more simple and 
| mirth-provoking, than Shadow Pan- 
= : tomimes; and for the benefit of those 
who may never have seen them per- 
formed, a brief explanation may be 
necessary. They are produced siin- 
ply, by acting before a light set upon 
the floor, so that the shadows of the performers 
are thrown upon a screen. After a stage, or 
school-room platform, the next best place for 
performing a Shadow Pantomime, is a parior, 
where there are folding. doors. In the opening, 
place a cheap wooden frame, upon whic js 
tightly stretched a wet sheet or muslin cloth, the 
size required, immersed immediately bcfore 
tacking on'the frame, in a tub of water, and then 
well wrung out. Then have ready a low candle- 
stick, the lower the better, with a candle,.say a 
couple of inches long in it, not more. .A tin cup 
filled with lard, and a wick fastened upright in 
the center, by means of a twisted wire saidered 
to the bottom, would be better still, as the livht 
should not be more than three or four inches 
from the floor. Place the lighted candle, or lard 
lamp, in a shallow pan or basin, to save the floor 
or carpet, in case the light is accidentally o...04 
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Having everything in readiness, the sheet. ! the professionals call it, by saying, as he exam- 


tightly strained, and the spectators on the other | ines the patient's mouth: 


- side of the screen from the performers, place the | 

light on the floor, about four or five feet back 
from and opposite the middle of the cloth. All 
other lights should be put out, or turned down | 
very low. .Those not engaged in the ‘sihataat 
ance, should keep the light between them and | 
the screen. Performers, in going 07, should go 
close back of the light, and jump over it séde- 
‘ways. This, to the audience, will have the ap- 
pearance of having dropped from the ceiling ; 
and when he has finished his part, and wishes | 
to go off, he must jump back sideways, over the 
light, and he will appear, to those in front, to 
have gone up through the ceiling. Always go 
through the pantomime, as much as possible, 
sideways, or in profile. In using chairs, tables, 
&c., place them as close as can be to the sheet, 
without foxchmg it, and care must always be 
taken never to rub or bulge against the screen. 
Arrange everything beforehand, by careful re- 
hearsing, and avoid all confusion in the perform- 
ance, and the Shadow Pantomime will never 
fail to be received with astonishment and 
laughter. 

e articles needed for performing ‘“ The 
Comical Dentist,” are very simple, and easily 
gotten up. They consist of a tooth, a lancet, 
a pair of pincers, a false nose, a handker- 
chief and chair. The tooth, lancet, &c., can be 
made of thin wood, or paste board, very large— 
care being taken to hold them in profile, while 
in use. 

. The Pantomime is commenced by Actor No. 
1, jumping over the light, and expressing, in 
pantomime, by putting his hands to his jaws and 
mouth, what.a dreadful bad toothache he has; 
and, by stamping with his feet on the floor, calling 
for the doctor. Then let Actor No. 2 (the doctor) 
appear, by jumping over the light; and taking 
the sufferer by the chin and nose, wrench open 
his mouth to have a good look in; then take a 
handkerchief and tie up the patient's jaw, giving 
him now and then some. good taps on the top of 
his head ; then leaving the. toothache subject to 
moan, groan, and twist. his head and body 


about. Let Actor No. 2 jump back over the light, 


and then again jump forward over the light, with 
a chair. Let him take hold of the patient, or 
ctor No. 1, and put him in the chair; then un- 
_ tie the handkerchief that ties up the jaw, and go 
through any kind of rough, comic examination 
that they may suggest. If the person who takes 
the part of the doctor finds himself ‘equal to the 


task, he can introduce a little quiet “patter,” as 


“Oh, ah, a dreadful 
case, my son, an awful bad tooth; one of your 
grinders; a regular double-pronged molar—no 
cure whatever for it; twenty bottles of my won- 
‘derful and extraordinary ‘ Healallorem' would 
not cure it. It must come out, and no mistake : 
so here, John, bring me my No. 1 lancet.” 
| John, the assistant, (a thin tall person, if there is 
one among the company) now jumps over the 
light, and presents the doctor with the lancet. 
The doctor then says, ‘“ Now, John, lay hold of 
his head, while I lance his gums.” Then he 


takes the wooden lancet, and, rolling up his 


' sleeves, gives it two or three flourishes, and a 
grotesque sharpening or edging upon the hand, 
as barbers do their razors. Then, with the as- 
sistance of John, who holds the patient's head 
back, just insert the lancet in the mouth of the 
patient, and appear to lance and cut the gums. 
Then say, “ Now, John, for the small patent 
plyers, or the new atmospheric extractors." 
John says, “ Yes, sir,” and jumps over the light, 
and instantly returns with the plyers, which are 
simply two sticks of thin wood, screwed with 
one screw, so that they will open like a pair of 
scissors—the sticks of wood to be about three 
feet long, and one inch and a half wide—and 
when inserting them in the patient's mouth, 
stand off at arms’ length, while John fastens to 
the edge of the pincers, by a small loop, a large 
profile tooth, (a solid one is better, if it can be 
had) made of pasteboard, or thin wood. This 
he can easily do, as he is “ pattering " about the 
patient's head during the operation. The tooth, 
which is at first concealed by the assistant in the 
folds of the dress, can, during the fun and strug- 
gle at the extricating, be masked by the hands 
of the patient and assistant, when at last with a 
jerk, out it comes, to all appearance, from thé 
patient's mouth. Then he jumps up, quite over- 
joyed, waves his handkerchief over his head, 
knocks the doctor and his man down, and 
jumps over the light. The doctor, in a fit of des- 
peration, seizes his man by the. nose, with his 
pincers, and in the struggle, the nose drops off; 
when the doctor, in terror, jumps over the light 
and exits. The assistant gets up, rubs his nose, 
looks up to the ceiling, then, seizing the chair, 
jumps over the light. 


We intend giving, during the year, other 
Shadow Pantomimes, some of which will be of 
such a nature, that the girls can take part as 
well as the boys. 


HOW TO SAY THINGS. 


HOW TO SAY THINGS. NO. I.* 


———a_ 


BY J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., 
Author of ‘Tha Elocutionist’s Annual,” &c., &c. 


HOPE my readers will not hold me 
responsible for such a close adherence 
to my subject, that it shall always be 
apparent in what I write. You know 
the names of objects, and the objects 
themselves, are often very different 
things. A great deal of “English 

cloth” has been manufactured in America. 

Our “Paris hats” are largely made in New 
York, and much of our Java coffee, we would 
rather believe, had been grown in Sing Sing 
than in Java. Our venerated cure-all has not 
yet succeeded im curing all the diseases in- 

cident to humanity. Rev. Mr. Puffstuff's liver 

pills, have more nearly represented their name, 
having exterminated pretty much all the livers 
with which they have come in contact. The 

Bible tells of that wicked race, who called evil 
good, and good evil; but it does not tell us, 

that calling them so, made them so. A little 

boy at a railroad station, sang out: 

“Hot mince pie! Hot mince pie!” 

A gentleman, having purchased one, ex- 
claimed, “You young rascal, what do you 
mean? Yoti sold me this for a of mince 
pie, and it is as cold as the chmate will allow 
it to be!” The boy denied. “Youdid! You 
are calling out now, ‘ Hot mince pie !""’ 

“Oh!” said the boy, “that is only the same 
of the pie.” 

“ How to Say Things” then, is the name of our 
pie. We trust, however, what we say may have 
a bearing, at least, upon the important subject 
suggested in the title. A great part of the world 
‘are engaged. a great part of the time, in saying 
things. When God turned man out of the 
garden, he said, virtually, go, work. The race 
has long ago proved, that labor is the condition 
of successful culture and development, in matter, 
mind, and spirit. The limbs are trained to 
grace, activity or strength, as day after day they 
are exercised with reference to these qualities. 
The arms that can lift but one hundred pounds 
to-day, for having lifted it, can lift ten pounds 
more to-morrow. Refusing to lift what they can 
to-day, they can lift no more to-morrow. The 
mind which has been exerted to the full extent 
of its natural capacity to-day, is in possession of 
‘greater natural capacity to-morrow. Thus, by 
the law of natural and gradual development, 
which is but the common law of labor, the 
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child which at one time could only comprehend 
its pocket full of marbles, has since computed 
the distances of the stars, and told their number. 
Even the operations of the heart are based upon 
the same great principle. That heart is capable 
of great sympathies, whose sympathies have 
oft been stirred. 

He who has done all the good he can to-day, 
can do gseater good to-morrow. That choicest 
grace, benevolence, is the fruit of exercise. The 
cause of charity and humanity need not look 
for its greatest gifts to him who has long hoard- 
ed his treasures. He gives most who gives of- 
tenest. That heart opens most easily, that lias 
opened most frequently. Exercise is a condi- 
tion of growth and development in every cle- 
ment of our human nature, and it is not reason- 
able that the faculty of speech should be an 
exception. The great connecting link between 
man and man, the great medium of mind to 
mind, and soul to soul, may be made a vehi-. 
cle of wonderful harmony and beauty. Neg- 
lected and abused, he may become a thing of 
most monstrous mein. 

Speech, being in a sense, the outlet of man’s 
powers, it is natural that in it, all his powers 
should concentrate. Thus, physical power, and 
vigorous health, taste, judgment, will, sympa- 
thy, love, joy, hope, grief and affection may all 
find egress through this wonderful faculty. In. 
speech, they come to the surface, and are re- 
vealed to the world. This power is dependent 
upon certain physical organs, and is as much 
within our own control and management, as are 
the hands and the feet. How very important 
the faculty, by which all our other powers are 
utilized and brought to bear upon the world, 
must be apparent to every one. Under this 
caption, it shall be our aim, a few succeeding 
numbers of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, to give 
counsel, directly or indirectly, toward the cultiva- 
tion of speech. 


*The ‘ ELOCUTIONIST’S" department, which we 
heretofore conducted in this MAGAZINE, has created 
such a demand for something more comprehensive, in 
the way of Readings, &c., than could be given in the 
space allotted to us, that we have concluded to com- 
prise. the whole, hereafter, in THE ELOCUTIONIST’S | 
ANNUAL. THE ANNUAL will be issued regularly, 
about the first of each year, in uniform style and 
price, and will always contain an abundance of 
‘‘ pieces’ suitable for the holidays, school, home, and 
The design is, that it shall not: 
only be a carefully edited elocutionary work, in which 
will be given, the result of many years of professional - 
experience, but that it shall grow into a choice and val- 
uable library of current and standard literature. 
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Allletters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’” should 
be addressed plainly, thus: To Uncig CuHartig, Care of J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Happy New Year to you, one and all, dear little 
folks. How glad I am to greet so many of you in this 
first Letter Box chat for 1874, and what pleasant times 
I can imagine, as I think of the whole dozen of meet- 
ings we expect to have in this bright, new year just at 
hand ! 

But the first thing we must talk about, is the pleas- 
ant number of the dear old ‘‘ Schoolday,” that carries 
the Letter Box to you. As I ama privileged charac- 
ter, the editor allows me to look over his shoulder while 
he is at work, and I could not help being delighted at 
the nice feast he has prepared in this first number of 
the new year. No one, big or little, can withstand 
Mrs. McConaughy’s story, on the first page, which 
leads off with a bear! Then comes Mr. Tudor’s story 
of ‘' Paddle"; ‘‘ Polly and Dru’s First Day at School ”’; 
"“Somedody’s Papa’; Mr. Clark's ‘ Starting Out” 
story, with its pictures; a Temperance Dialogue and 
Tableaux; ‘‘ Paul Brewster's Secret’; a funny Shad- 
ow Pantomime, and lots of other things, which not only 
you will enjoy, but everybody about the house, as well. 
I had a letter, not long ago, from one of my ‘little 
folks,’’ he called himself, though he was born away 
back in seventeen hundred and something, which made 
him about eighty years old! What do vou think of 
that, and wants to be one of our little folks, too! Well 
if he enjoys our company as much as he says he does, 
I am willing to allow him to come, and am proud to 
have such appreciation, besides. 


-A few of the big boys say they don't like Uncle Char- 
lie’s Letter Box, and would rather have ‘Injen”’ sto- 
aies! A very few of the girls say they would rather 
read a ‘‘nice”’ novel, with some ‘‘ run-a-way lovers and 
murder in it,’’ but thousands upon thousands have 
written to me, from the fathers and mothers down to 
the: toddling five-year-olds, whose mammas had te hold 
their pens for them, besides several old bachelors, and 
they all say, ‘' We like the Letter Box, aud want it 
kept up.” And of course I mean to go right on, and 
conduct it entirely in the interest of the youngest read- 
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ers, But to do this successfully, I shall have to keep 
my eyes open pretty wide, I can tell you! 

Why, did you ever think how many little common 
How many of 
you can tell me, without eating an apple to find out, 
which way the small end of the apple-seed points— 
whether toward the stem or ‘“‘ blossom” end of the ap- 
ple? Remember, the seeds always point the same 
way. Lately at Teachers’ Institute, held in fruit-grow- 
ing region, a lecturer asked this question of more than 
three hundred teachers who were present, and out of 
all that three hundred, only fwo raised their hands and 
stated that they were positively certain which way the 
seeds pointed. Only ¢wo in all that three hundred, 
mind, and it turued out that they were both wrong! 
There is, in one end of an egg, a little empty space 
next the shell, like an air-bubble. It is always ina cer- 
tain end of the egg, and never varies. Which end is 
it in, the large or the small? Now don't go and rob 
some poor hen’s nest in the barn to find put—for eggs 
are scarce now, so we think here in the city, from the 
big price that is asked for them—but see if you know 
without. 

I do not say that it is absolutely necessary for us to 
know these things, but a habit of ‘‘ keeping our eyes 
open”’ all the time, will show us many a thing which 
we had never dreamed of. 


Suppose that we form a society, called the ‘‘ Open- 
Eyes Club,” and begin this very day to see what we can 
see, and I am sure at the end of the year we will be 
astonished at what we have found out. And I would 
suggest that every one who wishes to send a letter to 
Uncle Charlie's Letter Box, become a member of the 
‘“‘Open-Eyes Club,"’ and let the subject of that letter be 
what has been found out through becoming a member 
of this society. Wouldn't that be a delightful ‘club "’ 
to be a member of, and wouldn't we have a delightful 
task in looking over the letters each month, and hear- 
ing of what has been seen or found out by the thous- 
ands of members of the ‘Open-Eyes Club’’? And 
here is another idea that has popped into my head; what 
would you think of a ‘‘ Badge Certificate of Member- 
ship’? which will not only show that you are each a 
member of the “‘ Open-Eyes Club,” but that you can 
wear it, sometimes, if you wish, and if I ever come across 
you in my travels up and down through the country, I 
will know you at once; and who knows but what you 
may know me, also, in the same way. 

Next month I shall look for a great many letters 


things in the world we never notice ? 


UNCLE CHARLIE’S LETTER BOX. 
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about what you think of this ‘‘ club"’ business, and will 
then,:also, tell you more of the particulars. _We have 
the whole year before us, and I am sure that our Let- 
ter Box, in these twelve months, can be made to bea 
perfect little museum of curious and interesting facts 
and discoveries. | 

I have a neatly printed letter here, from Zdza /. 
Brown, who asks if ‘‘ toad stools are made for toads 
to sit on?” 

Now can't some one who wishes to become a mem- 
ber of the ‘'O. E. club”’ tell us about that? 


Here is a letter from Ohio: 

Dear Unele Charlie.—Will you admit another little 
niece? My brother took your MAGAZINE fourteen 
years ago; afterward my sister took it, and now / get 
it in my name. 

ROSA TEAGARDEN. 

You see the ‘‘ SCHOOLDAY" has become what they 
call an heir-loom, in some families, and is handed down 
from one member to another, like any other article of 
great value. 

I am glad to hear from Joseph B. Scott, who hails 
from Arkansas. Certainly, my dear boy, improve your 
mind in every way youcan. We will welcome you as 
a member of the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,” and will help 
you there, all that we can. . 


Lizzie and Fennie Y. ask me if my name isn't 
Johnson. No, my name is——n’'t Johnson. A bevy 
of dear little ones send me their greetings from Nor- 
tistown, Ark., to all of whom, I return my sincere 
thanks. 

Here is something from a little Baltimore friend: 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please tell that person that 
signs his name Emelia, that he had better not write any 
more, for he shows himself a dunce, by writing to one 
whom he says does not exist! If he wants any proof, 
Z can give it to him, that you are real flesh and blood. 

THOMAS A. M. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—\ think we could n't get along 
without the Letter Box. We use the MAGAZINE in 
our school, instead of the regular reader, and like it a 
great deal better. 


MARY E, SPEAKMAN, 

I think many little folks would like the “ SCHOOL- 
DAY” better to read out of at school, than the regular 
reading books. 

The “ baby "’ picture, given in the November number 
jast, of course shows for itself. There seems to be a 
divided opinion as to how many children there are, 
many claiming there are two, and adout as many 
claiming there are four. I always supposed that four 
babies would have four heads, but I can see but ¢wo in 
the picture! The little folks can, of course, draw their 
own conclusions fram this fact. 


I have letters, and good ones, too, from. the follow- 
ing named little friends, which I can not find room for 
now, except the name, and occasionally to reply to some 
questions asked or implied. They are just as welcome, 
however, as any whose letters have been all or in part 
printed, and I am sorry that I have not room for the 
names of a// who write to me. , 

Dora Trego Morris, S. May Fuller, (write again.) 
Laura Sheelor, Jessie A. Holcombe, (thanks for kind 
remembrance.) Mary J. D., Jessie Lehman, (it didn't 
get in the cracked corner his time.) Alice Benjamin, 


Maggie Brinton, (I should like to accept the invitation.) 
Addie Lilly M. (I would be glad to see you. Come.) 
Aggy Bancroft, Jennie Christian, Edith A. Magoon, 
William L. Powell, Hattie Drake, (thanks.) Clara M. 
Koch, Bertha Moulton, Lily Darlington, Eva M. Bry- 
an, May E. Boswell, Bertie Edwards, (wishes me to 
tell Edna that she is keeping a ‘‘tisbut box," too.) 
Grace Boag, Charles M. Holmes, (it is impossible for 
me to publish every letter, Charlie. Only when I find 
something in‘a letter, which I think can be made in- 


teresting to a// my readers, can I print it.) Ada Allen, 


(I have sent your letter to Mr. Martin.) Emma Chan- 
dler, John McCandlish, (thanks, but I am afraid I can 
not go very soon.) Mary L. Kimball, Willie Johnson, 
John R. Urner, (the letters are addressed so, that they 
may reach me. A very good reason, isn't it?) Hattie 
Jamison, Mabel Stedman, (I have done as you desired. 
He must watch a little sharper. You must belong to’ 
the ‘“*‘ Open-Eyes Club,” already!) Minnie F. Wilson, 
Clement Ross, (couldn't you send me a photograph 
of both’yourself and six-year-old sister?) W. J. Thom- 
as, (haven't you been sitting on the “ blarney stone” 
once in your life?) Kitty Pike, (there are about 
30,000 different birds to be seen at the ‘ Academy 
of Natural Sciences,, in Philadelphia.) and Johnnie 
S. Holmes. 


One of my good friends, who rejoices in anything 
that will please the little ones, sends me the following, 
which he found somewhere, and suggests that it would 
make an excellent speech for some little boy or girl 
large enough to manage the big words. It is called 


MARY AND HER LAMB. 


Mary was the proprietress of a diminutive, incipient | 
sheep, whose outer covering was as devoid of color as 
congealed atmospheric vapor, and to all localities to 
which Mary perambulated, her young Southdown was 
morally sure to follow. It tagged her to the dispen- 
sary of learning, one diurnal section of time,which was 
contrary to all precedent, and excited the cachinnation 
of the seminary attendants, when they perceived the 
presence of a young mutton at the establishment of in- 
struction. Consequently, the preceptor expelled him 
from the interior, but he continued to remain ‘in the 
immediate vicinity and continued in the neighborhood 
without fretfulness, until Mary once more became 
visible. 

“What caused this specimen of the genus ovis to 
bestow so much affection on Mary?" the impetuous 
pregeny vociferated. 

‘‘Because Mary reciprocated the wool-produter's 
esteem, you understand,” the tutor answered back, 


I would say to several who have asked about a book 
of Dialogues, &c., for little Folks, that the publishers 
of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE have had such a work 
in preparation for some time, but owing to the great 
difficulty of procuring suitable matter, it has been de- 
layed in publication. The book will be announced 
in Uncle Charlie’s Letter Box, when ready. | 

But now I must close until next month. Hoping 
that you all remember the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club.” 

Yours as ever, 
UNCLE CHARLIE, 
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hp JREPOSITORY OF SCIENCE AND PASTIME. 


Almost within hearing of the merry bells, !—/ax Maurice sends the following, and the 
“ringing out the old year, and ringing in the ‘ answer to it is enough to strike terror to evik 
new,” we sit down to the pleasant task of pre- | doers. 


paring something for our ‘ St4irway ” people, to : 3, CHARADE., 

whet their wits upon for the coming month.— My first is used by all writers. 
But here, in the beginning, we wish you all a | My second is used to read. 
Happy New Year, and many, many pleasant re- | My third is a number. 


; My fourth is “scary.” 
turns.—We often wish we had more room for My Althievadletter: 


our young people to swing in, in this Depart- My sixth is a product, which, by an im- 
ment, and if the publishcrs ever enlarge the' proper use of, often brings the answer to this 
MAGAZINE, which we hope they may be able to , charade. | 

do, sometime, we shall bespeak more rcom;|_ Aunt Rachel sends us the following, and asks 


though we hardly see how they can afford to/ if any of our Stairway folks can tell what flower 
give as darge and good a MAGAZINE as they ' it represents. She calls it an 


now do, for the low price of One Dollar a year, 
and a gift, by the way of an engraving, into the 
bargain.—A mathematical correspondent in- 
quires of Mr. Martin about the drover problem, 
published last month. He thinks the animals 
have been mixed up too much. Mr. Martin 
desires to say, that the problem, although from 
a practical and careful correspondent, was sta- 
ted wrong. It should read “ 24 of the number 
of calves equals the number of hogs, &c.” 
—One of our larger correspondents sends the 
following, which, although not new, will do for 
‘some of Uncle Charlie's little folks to try 


4. ILLUSTRATED REBUS, NO. 


ace Neg Al i 


learning their letters on. '_Luctus Goss, the irrepressible punster, and 
I. GEOGRAPHICAL NAME. | delineator of queer things, sends a 
O () 5. CHARADE. 
e e 
‘ ; Within my first they fed the pig: 
PSilleds Facobson sends several exercises, 'T was ordered by my second, 
rom which we choose one, which she calls, a My third 's a thing they often rig, 


2. METAGRAM. 
Change the first letter of a word each time, re . 
and it becomes a shady recess, to crouch, an| —”.40'-the- Wisp jr., sends us a laughable 
endowment, a harvest hand, influence, a fortress | burlesque, which will cause great amusement, if 


and a scatterer. properly produced. He calls it 


My whole, an art is reckoned. 


OUR STAIRWAY. 25 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &<¢., 
Published in the November Number, 1873. 


6. THE HOWLING GYASTICUTIS. 


No little amusement can be afforded at an 
evening gathering, where there are children, by 
an exhibition of the Howling Gyasticutis. Some 
gentleman, who may have traveled, could in- 
troduce the animal. Previous to its entrance 
into the parlor, may be heard in an adjoining. 


PUZZLE-—-N-one. ENIGMAS—1. Conflagration: 
2. Washington. CHARADES—1. The Engineer ; 
2. Thin-King. HIDDEN RIVERS—1. Ohio: 2. 


room, the clanking of chains, unearthly howls, 
and the sharp, commanding voice of the keep- 
Suddenly, as the door opens, the Gyasticu- 
tis may be presented, as he enters, uttering his 
most hideous notes, through the long pasteboard 


er. 


snout. 


The legend of the Howling Gyasticutis is this. 


In early California days, a showman advertised 
to be seen, for only one dollar, the most wonder- 
ful specimen of Natural History ever known in 
the world. His show room, which was an old 
barn, was crowded. About the time to begin, 
a terrific roaring and howling, intermingled 
with men yelling, was heard behind the scenes. 
Presently, out rushed the showman before the 
curtain, with torn garments and bloody hands, 
shouting to the audience to save themselves, 
“The Gyasticutis had broken loose !” 


As the terrified audience piled out of the front 


door, the showman and his partner did the same 
at the rear, and were far enough away before 
the hoax was discovered. 

After the Howling Gyasticutis has been suff- 
ciently paraded around the room, he may be 
led out by his keeper, and those children who 
may be lucky enough to see behind the scenes, 
may find something like this: : 


We shall try, as far as we can, to give the 
names of those sending in correct answers, to 
the exercises found in this department: Always 
designate what you answer, by the number, 
which will be shorter and more easily under 
stood. Answers to Puzzles, &c., will be given 
in ¢wo months. Solutions of Problems, in ¢hree 
months, 


Red; 3. Salmon; 4. York. HippeEn Citigs— 
1, Thebes; 2. Mobile: 3. Aden; 4. Salem: 
5. Easton. HIDDEN TIMBER—J. 2. 
Basswood ; 3. Beech; 4. Maple. 
—-_—_ooOoO———_—_-? —_ > —e-—- 
MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, Erie, Pa. 


Pine ; 


PROBLEMS. 


1. A, B,C and D found $1400. They agreed 
that D should have 6 times as much as A, be- 
cause he saw the money first, and B % as-much 
as D, because he picked it up, and C, 24 as 
much as D, if he would not advertise it, How 
much was each one’s share ? 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

2. If a man borrows $1000, at ten per cent. 
interest, and with it buys a note for $1100, ma- 
turing in 5 months, but which, not being paid 
when due, runs 1 year and 6 months beyond 
maturity, drawing 6 per cent. interest, will he 
gain or lose, and how much? 

J. B. SANDERS, 


eS 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in September Number, 1873. 


22. At what price per head must a farmer 
purchase a flock of 100 sheep, that, expending 
#50 in feeding them, and losing 9 sheep, he may 
be able to sell the remainder at $10 each, and 
gain $100? GEORGE HARPER, M. A. 

Solution.—After losing from the flock 9 sheep, 
there remained 100—g sheep, or 9! sheep, for 
which, at $10 each, he would receive #910; 
$100 of which being gain, the cost must be 
$910—$100, or $810; and if he spends $50 in 
feeding them, he must pay for the flock of 100 
sheep, $810—$50, or $760, which is $7.60 per 
head. W. J. DAVENNY. 

Answered in like manner by Lillie Knecht, Lizzie 
C. Henton, and J. M. Glatfelter. | 

23. What shall I pay for a bond of §to0, 
having 5 years to run, with interest at 6 per 


cent., in order to make it an 8 per cent. invest- 


ment ? 
Solution.—The amount of $100 for § years, at 


6 per cent.=$130; the amount of $1 for 5 years. 


at 8 per cent.=$1.40; $130+1.40=$92.855 the | 
sum that should be paid for the bond. | 
LILLIE KNECHT. 

Solved also by J. M. Glatfelter. 
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Ssheolday Waltz, 


For SMALL Hanps. By Sep. WINNER. 


Allegretto. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


= ~ x A 
CONDUCTED BY 
WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 
7 TERMS :— The subscription price of the SCHOOLDAY 


MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
BAe a a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 
FREE. 


One copy of the MaGazine will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of FouR names, at $1.00 each. 


Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 


Always send a three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAZINE, to pre- 
pay postage on the Engraving. 


Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 


We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee 

WITH this number, the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 
begins its EIGHTEENTH year and volume, and can, 
hereafter, claim the honor of being the oldest periodi- 
cal of its class, published in this country. Many have 
followed it with great promise of success, and have 
flourished for a season, but one by one they have wea- 
ried and fallen by the way; until, to-day, but a compara- 
tive few remain. It requires three important requisites 
to succeed in a publication, such as this MAGAZINE 
claims to be. First, a definite object in view; second 
a determined perseverence; and third, a sufficient 
capital to carry the business. Without these threc 
all-important things, no publication, whatever its aims, 
can certainly exist; and an investment of subscription 

money in it, by the people, must be at a risk. 

In our seventeen years of past experience, in which 
we have passed through almost every phase of financial, 
national, and political distress, our publication has stood 
the test, and to-day, it rests on a broader and a firmer 
basis than ever before. Periodicals like ours, with a 
history of almost a fifth of a century behind them, up- 
held by thousands of capital and a firm hold on the 
confidence of the people, through the whole length and 
breadth of the land, can involve no uncertainties, and 
those investing therein, can rely upon a sure return. 
Agents, too, can incur no risks in their work, as they 
will have an assurance that every promise made by the 
publishers, will be fulfilled to the letter. 

We have been induced to make these statements, by 

reason of many of our own agents and subscribers 
having been swindled, by misrepresentations made by 
- unscrupulous and unprincipled publishers of certain 
flash periodicals, and we repeat what we have already 
said in former numbers; if will be safest to subscribe 
ONLY for the old and well-established periodicals. 


‘Only the Beginning. — We invite our readers 
to carefully look over this number of .the SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE, and note the wonderful variety of 
exoullent m&tter it contains, and then remember that 
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this is only the beginning of the good things to be 
given for 1874. .The following writers will contribute 
to our pages, during the coming year, besides a host of 
others, who will give us their very best work, as we may 
have room: Alexander Clark, A. M., Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker, A. M., George Kaime, Clara A. Sylvester, 
Rev. Samuel Findley, (Uncle Samuel,) Dr. Charles 
D. Gardette, T. C. O'Kane, Hattie Herbert, Uncle 
Charlie, August Bell, Margery Hope, (M. Y. H.) 
Jennie Joy, Susan B. Long, Annie R. Johnson, Phila 
H. Case, E. D. Price, Rose Standish, Mrs. J. E. Mc- 
Conaughy, Mary L. Bolles Branch, Mary P. Hale, H. 
Elliott McBride, Sara Keables Hunt, Horace J. Smith, 
Mrs. Mary Haines Gilbert, R. M. Tudor, Lucius Goss, 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey, J. D. Vinton, M. D., &c., &c. 


We have a story now in course of preparation, 
by a favorite writer, entitled ‘‘ Our Girls,’’ which we 
hope to be able to begin to publish early in the year. 
Although written for “ our girls,”” we have no doubt but 
that ‘‘our boys” will be just as eager » read it. Prof. 
Shoemaker’s initial article on ‘‘ How o Say Things,’ 
found in this number, will be fo) wed up in a 
manner which the writer knows so ell how to do, 
and fhis series of papers alone, wi: be more than 
worth the price of the MAGAZINE, to every teacher and 
pupil in the land. Uncle Charlie’s Letter Box has be- 
come Zhe feature of the MAGAZINE, for the Little Folks, 
and it will be continued, entirely in the interest of our 
youngest readers. \ 

Our Stairway will remain as it has always been, ‘A 
Repository of Science and Pastime,’ for old and 
young, always remembering, in its ‘“‘ make up,’ the old 
adage, ‘‘A little nonsense, &e."’ 

Our aim is to make the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 
safe, cheerful, earnest, progressive; a periodical for 
Homes and Schools, bright in appearance, and in itself 
a home-attraction, as well as a Schoolday companion. 
The term, Schoolday, we use as one word, and define 
it in its broadest sense, reaclftng from the “first lessons” 
by a mother’s knee, until we go out into the business 
of life—nay farther, for are we not always learners ? 
and, until all cease to learn, shall we cease to be in our 
Schooldays. \ 

We shall continue to add new attractions, as the 
times demand, and we feel safe in saying here, on the 
threshold of the new year, that the EIGHTEENTH 
YEAR AND VOLUME, of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 
promises to be the best which has ever yet been issued. 


“Starting Out.’”—Mr. Clark introduces to his 
readers in Chapter III, of his excellent story, a 
comical genius, Dan'l Malone, by name. Our artist 
is at work upon a portrait of him, for our nextnumber, 
and the sight of his face, will make his quaint and 
laughable expressions all the more funny. 

In all our story reading, we have seldom seen pic- 
tures so graphically and truthfully drawn, as are shown 
to us in “ Starting Out."' The reader is almost uncon- 
sciously led on to see one scene link itself into another, 
until they reveal a thrilling and startling history of the 
times and locality of which the author writes, while 
through it all, shines out the great lesson he would 
teach. In giving to the readers of the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE, this one earnest story, by that earnest 
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self-made man, even were we to give no more, we feel 
sure that every one would feel abundantly satisfied. 


The Palette and Pencil.—We will begin in our 
Next number, a series of Art Sketches, entitled the 
PALETTE AND PENCIL, from the pen of R. M. Tu- 
dor, one of our best American artists, as well as one 
of our most pleasing writers. These sketches will 
be illustrated by original drawings from several of the 
most prominent landscape and portrait painters in this 
country, and will be found invaluable to art students, 
and amateurs generally. They will contain, not only 
the ‘‘ principles of art,’ as applied to pictures, &c., but 
will be equally instructive in all matters of ‘‘ good 
taste."" We feel guaranteed in saying, that nothing 
better upon this subject, has ever been published in 
this country. . 

The “GEM” Microscope.—It is hard to be- 
lieve that we have, in this bijou of an instrument, a 
perfect low-priced Microscope, capable of magnifying 
objects, either mounted or zzmounted, 10,000 times, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact, which can be proved be- 
vond all dispute, by a single trial, It is made of pol- 
ished brass, handsomely finished; and a screw by 
which the focus can be adjusted with the most accu- 
rate precision, so that the object stands out as boldly 
and sharply defined, as,if shown through an instrument 
costing fifty dollars. And withal, the ‘‘Gem”’ is so 
simple, that a child can readily use it. It is certainly 
an optical marvel; and it is a matter of surprise, to eve- 
ry one who sees it, how it has been possible to thus 
simplify an instrument, which formerly could not be 
purchased for twenty times its cost. We have enu- 
merated a few things the ‘‘Gem”’ will do, on another 
page, to which we invite our readers’ attention, where 
they will also see a small cut of the instrument. 

We were so pleased with the ‘‘ Gem,” that we at once 
felt like devising some plan, by which every one of our 
subscribers would be able to get it. After consultation 
with the manufacturer, and arranging with him to have 
the Gem" manufactured for us in large quantities, we 
are able to offer it in such a way, that every one can get 
it, if not ‘for nothing,” alnfost for nothing. ‘The price 
of the ‘‘Gem" Microscope is $1.50, and it is not sold, 
singly, for less, and even at this price, it is the cheapest 
and most satisfactory instrument ever made. 

Now, any one sending us $1.50, the price of the 
Gem" alone, will get 

First, The SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, for 1874, 

Second, the Premium engraving, “The First Im- 
pulse,”’ or either ‘‘ Mamma’'s Birthday,'or ‘‘ Help Me 
Up" instead, if desired, and 

Third, the ‘‘Gem"’ Microscope. 

jf All three for the price of one, or 

The ‘‘Gem" Micrescope will: be sent, as a premium, 
to any one sending us four subscribers to the SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE, Always send ten cents extra, when or- 
dering the ‘‘Gem,”’ for mailing it. Remember, o/d as well 
as new subscribers count fora Premium. Send on the 
names. The Microscopes will be sent out upon the re- 
ceipt of all orders for them. 

We want Somebody, at every Post Office in the 
Union, to get upa club for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 
To good agents we will give good pay. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, : 


A Choice of Three Pictures.—Remember, we 
give to every subscriber, for 1874, the choice of either 
one of the following exquisite engravings: 


1. “The First Impulse,” a picture which will de- 
light the heart of every boy in the land. 

2. ‘‘Mamma’s Birthday,” “our girls''"’ own pic- 
ture. It represents two little girls arranging a floral 
gift for Mamma, and the faces are such bright, hap- 
py, truthful, confiding faces, that one can not help 
falling in love with them, at first sight. 


3. ‘Help Me Up,”’ a picture for both boys and girls, 
and one of the most popular engravings ever pub- 
lished. Every body seems to wanta" Help Me Up.” 
It represents a trio of little folks, climbing up on the 
back of old Dobbin, the family horse, and the pet of 
the whole household, for a ride to the watering 
trough. 


We offer, in each of these three beautiful and artistic 
pictures, a good dollar's worth, without the MAGAZINE 
atall. But when we add such a periodical as the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, we do not see how it would 
be possible for any one not to subscribe at once. Al- 
ways designate which picture is preferred, at the time 
of sending subscriptions. 

If more than one picture is desired, the price is 50 
cents each, to actual subscribers. Engravings of the 
same style and quality, are readily sold in the art 
stores for $2.00. 

Jr A three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
must always be sent, to pay postage on each picture 
ordered. 


Agent’s Outfit.— We will send to any one desiring 
to form aclub, our three Premium Engravings, ‘‘ The 
First Impulse,”’ ‘‘ Mamma’s Birthday,” and ‘‘ Help Me 
Up,”’ mounted on a neat roller, so as to carry and show 
conveniently, specimen number of MAGAZINE, with 
certificate of agency, Premium List, return envel- 
opes, &e., &e., upon receipt of $1.00, and this amount 
can be deducted and retained from subscription money 
on hand, when f4/feex names have been secured. 

This offer actually gives these three attractive pic- 
tures to canvass with, free of charge, as in almost any 
neighborhood, with but little effort, not only fifteen, but 
fifty subscribers could be raised. 


The Outfit.—Any one who has recived the Outfit 
consisting of ‘‘’‘The First Impulse” engraving, &c., only, 
can secure the other f¢wo engravings by enclosing 50 
cents more, and the whole amount of money sent for 
Outfit pictures can be deducted, and retained, when 
jifteen names have been received. Every one who 
is making up a club should have the ¢7ee pictures to 
show. 

Specimen to a Friend.—Many of our readers 
may have friends, living at a distance, who would be 
intercsted enough to subscribe, or form a club, for the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, if they only had a specimen 
copy to examine, and their attention called to it. Any 
one can have a sample copy sent to a friend, by simply 
sending us the address and a green stamp for mailing it. 


Fresh Numbers will always be furnished, free of 
charge, to replace those which our subscribers may 
have soiled while canvassing. 
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A Paying Investment for any School to make, 
would be to send for a dozen copies of the ELOCU- 
TIONISTS’ ANNUAL, and form an ‘‘Annual” Reading 
Class. The books (paper edition) will cost the pupils 
but twenty five cents apiece, if ordered by the dozen, 
while the novelty would add much to the interest of the 
class for at least one whole term. Many Schools are 
now using the ANNUAL in this way, with marked im- 
provement in the art of reading. “No. 1°’ will al- 
ways be sent, unless ‘,No. 2 "' is specified in the order. 


The Beckwith Sewing Machine.—This Ma- 
chine continues to improve, and never fails to give 
entire satisfaction to every body who is fortunate enough 
to get it. The $20 machine is warranted to do all the 
work of a family we//, and the $12 Machine will do all 
kinds of sewing except, probably, very heavy cloths. 
For all ordinary work, however, the $12 Machine seems 
to answer every purpose. Circulars with full descrip- 
tion will be sent upon application. 

The “ Beckwith"’ will be sent as Premiums for sub- 
scribers, as follows: 
subscribers ; a $12.00 Sewing Machine for 20 subscri- 
bers. 


Now is the Harvest Time for getting subscribers. | 
Ten subscribers can be secured as easily zow as five or , 
Do all you can sow | 


three in a month from this time. 
and double your list for 1874. The MAGAZINE for 1874 
will be doubly as good, and we wish the subscription 
list to match. 


We want “ Muchee Talkeée.’’—There is no bet- 
ter way of interesting your neighbors in anything than 
to talk about it. So with our MAGAZINE, it can be in- 
troduced into any neighborhood, almost, by simply 
talking about it. 

Schoolday Dialogues is just the book you want 
to prepare for the winter school exhibitions. We will 
send it, post-paid, upon receipt of its regular price, 
$1.50. 

H. H. H.—Hunter’s Helps to History, or His- 
toric Games on the History of the United States. A. 
full set, twenty games, sent by mail for 75 cents. See 
advertisement in this number. Address D. Eckley 
Hunter, Princeton, Indiana. 


Clubbing with Other Periodicals.—Those who 
desire to take some other periodical besides our MAGA- 
ZINE, can save something by ordering it through us, at 
the time of sendirig for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 

We are able to furnish the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE 
with any one of the following periodicals, as follows: 


With Harper’s Monthly, price $4.00, for $4.00 
‘© Harper’s Weekly, price 4.00, for 4.00 
‘© Hlarper’s Bazar, price 4.00 for 4-00 
‘© Rural New Yorker, price 2.50, for 3.00 
‘“ Science of Health, price 2.00 for 2.25 
‘© Demorest’s Monthly, price 3.00, for 3-50 
‘¢ Ballou’s Monthly, price 1.50, for 2.25 
‘© Phrenological Journal, price 3.00 for 3.00 
‘« Arthur’s Home Magazine, price 2.50 for 3-25 
‘¢ Scribner’s Monthly, price 4.00, for 4.00 
‘© Atlantic Monthly, price 4.00, for 4.00 
“© Hearth and Home, price 3.00, for .50 
“© Wood’s Household Magazine, price 1.00, for 1.55 
‘© Peter’s Musical Monthly, price 3.00, for 3-25 
‘© Peterson’s Magazine, price 2.00, for 2.50 
‘American Agriculturist, price 1.50, for 2.00 
«¢ Whitney’s Musical Monthly, price r.00, for 1.75 
‘© Godey’s Lady’s Book, price 3.00, for 3-75 


A $20.00 Sewing Machine for 40 | 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 
ing a large and very handsome book for a Christmas 
or New Year's present, or for the center table. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869. 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 


Some Good and Cheap Books, will be found in 
a list printed in our December Number, which we offer 
at but little more than half price. Please pick out what 
you want, and order a¢ once, as the books can be had 
at these prices only for a short time longer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


100 SZ235°5 CARDS, 
Printed on Fine Bristot Boarp, 


white or rose tint, with any name or 
address desired, 


sent post-paid, for 15 C ENTS 8 


Fifty Cards, or less (one name) socts. 


800 Cards (¢zvo names if Se ee oe 
800 Cards (three “‘ o 2.00 
600 Cards (five “‘ +) 3.00 


Business Cards, per 1000, $2.00 and 
upwards ; 500 for $1.50, and upwards, 
$2 sent post-paid. Address 


= SELDEN & BRO. Printers, 

(Successors to CLARE & VINTON.) 
No. 237 South Fifth Street, 
i Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


or subscribers sent in to the 
e 
‘pew prop,” $50.00 in Gold! 
Send stamp for particulars. It will pay to work for 
us- Address 
E. K. PACKARD, South Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST 


NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


A parent can give, is a box of 


HUNTER’S HELPS TO HISTORY. 


Because it gives instruction with amusement. Sent by mail 


for 75 cents. Apdress, 
D. ECKLEY HUNTER, 


Princeton, Indiana. 


We shall give away, be- 
sides our choice Premium, 


A RACE OF MIMICS, 


AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 

Alexander Clark, A. M., well known as an author, preacher 
and lecturer, will make a limited number of lecture engage- 
ments for the coming season. 

Societies and Lecture committees, who may desire one or 
more lectures by Mr. Clark, should apply some weeks before 
his services are required. He can addressed in care of 
the publishers of this MAGAzINg, or, at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Young America Printing Press. 


For full particulars of the cheapest, most simple, du- 

rable, and effective press ever made, address JO- 

SEPH WATSON, 8 Province St., Boston; 53 
Murray St., New York. 

AG ENTS. The little scientific and infallible ** Lamp 
Chimney Protector”? will sell wherever Kerosene oil 
is used. It isa sure preventive of the breaking ofthe glass by 
heat, thus saving many dollars and much vexation in a year. 
Samples and wholesale terms, &c., sent on receipt of ten cents 


to pay postage. Address 
G. MEAD, Bedford, Iowa. 


PUBLISHERS” DEPARTMENT. 


Elocutionist’s Annual No. 2.—Tte second of Every School a Harvest Field.—Not a few write 
this excellent series, uniform in size, style and binding | to us that they could get up a nice club,-but they are 
with No. I, is now ready, and is still better than ever. | going to school and can not get the time. Why, bless 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, edited by J. W. Shoemaker | your hearts, the school is just the place, above all others, 
A. M., Professor of elocution, will be issued regularly | to get upaclub! There you meet all the young people 
every year, and, as it has been an outgrowth of ‘‘ The | of the whole town or neighborhood, and could get their 
- Elocutionist'’ department, conducted by Prof. Shoe- | names without going after them. All that is needed is 
maker, in this MAGAZINE, it will take the place, hereaf- | to show the MAGAZINE and picture, get up a little ex- 
ter, of that department, as a separate publication. citement over them, and the work is done. By all 

The design is, that the Elocutionist’s Annual, shall | means, if you are going to school, get up a club. You 
be, in itself, a valuable library of select and standard | can 't help but succeed if you only try. 


literature, as well as a book of choice Readings, Reci- We want our Friends to Act as Agents for 
tations, &c., for home school and general public use. our MAGAZINE, everywhere. We would like each one 

Every subscriber to the Be COrDAY PEACATINE, who receives this number, to see that there is a club for 
should secure each number of the Elocutionist s An- 1874, sent from his or her post office. There are hun- 
nual, asks issued ; and teachers, especially, will i ced dreds of post offices where large clubs could be raised, 
it in their profession. Its moderate cost, puts it within with very little effort, and handsome premiums be se- 


the reach pace nat and eine . = cured for so doing, if only some one would lead off in 
contents, will make it invaluable to every lover of good | 4. matter. Will you do it? 


reading. 

The price of the Elocutionist's Annual, No. 2, is the | Our Premiums.—We give no lengthy description 
same as ‘‘ No. 1,'""—paper edition, 35 cents, Cloth, 75 of the several premiums we offer for clubs, in the List 
cents, Green and Gold edition, $1.00. Sent, post-paid, found in this number, for the simple reason that the 
to any address. articles are all as good as can be made, and people are 
generally sufficiently familiar with them, that the mere 
mention of each, and the number of subscribers required 
to secure it, answers every purpose. 

Publishers, genera!ly, use the same class of articles 


Better than Cash!—We allow those who raise 
clubs for us, twenty-five per cent. upon all subscrip- 
tions they secure, whether they be old or new subscri- 


bers. If they desire an article frou cur premium list, 

we give them a choice of sumething of ivi / A this per- 107 prsmumns; end Dey Decomne ss thoroughly adver- 
centage, in nearly every case, (5 fhe weluocle price, so tised that there is nok much difficulty in finding out ex- 
that, if an agent should conclude to ts: ‘he commis- actly what each article is and its actual value. 


sion in cash, he could not go into a retail stove, and| The “Excelsior Printing Press.’”’ — Having 
purchase for that amount of moncy, the aviicle we | been made the manufacturers’ agents for this excellent 
would have sent him for the number of suuscribers he | portable printing press, we are prepared to fill all or- 
took the cash commission for. Hence, our Premium | ders received for it, promptly and satisfactorily. The 
articles, are better than the cash, to alf who may find | ‘‘ Excelsior” is certainly the most perfect small print- 


the thing they want. Inthe KIGi1vitem.. .iamerated | ing press that has yet been brought before the public, 
upon our Premium list, we think there wiil bs no diffi- | and has become a favorite with all who have used it. 
culty in finding jws¢ what is wanted. But, if ihe arti- | We have known boys to make profit enough on one 


cle is not found, write to us, and state what is desired, | or two jobs, to pay for their whole outfit, and at the 
and we will cheerfully procure and forward it at the | same time, enjoyed the work as much as if it had been 
same rates for which our regular premiums are sent. some fascinating game. The “ Excelsior” is suitable 
We generally get liberal discounts froin manuafactu- | for all kinds of small printing, so that business and 
rers and dealers, and this advantage we arc always | professional men would find it profitable to use it. 
willing to share with those who work for us. The Press is so simple, that it can not get out of or- 
To Schools.—The SCHOOLDAY MACA/:.« Jas | der, and can readily be managed by any ten-year-old 
become very popular as a School Reader, in m..y | boy or gitl, of ordinary ability. Send for a circular, 
schools, not entirely taking the place of the ordin...y | and learn the full particulars about outfit, price, &c. 
reading book, but rather becoming ai addition to it,| We also give the “ Excelsior” as a premium for 
Coming fresh every month, tae MAGAZINE Demy os with subscribers to the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, as fol- 


it an interest in this branch of study, such wn lows :— 
lar Reader can not give, and ae ease: that tie No. 1, or $6.00 Press, for 20 subscribers. 
use of the MAGAZINE, as @ Reoider, his oosalucd Ia en- No. 2, or $11.00 Press, for 40 subscribers. 


If the whole number of subscribers can not be 
raised, the balance can be paid in cash. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, is one of the 
best and handiest little works we have ever seen. It 
contains 18,000 of the most important words of our 
language, has 200 engravings, gives tables of money, 


tire success. 

Every school should try the experiment, and ti ke 
up and send onaclub. Almost anv school could : Joo 
subscribers enough to secure a “ Wenster’s Unataidy- 
ed,”’ for the teacher's desk, or to procure samp atho- 
valuable premium. Look over tic premiun Last, on 


a er a 


second cover page, and decide crs... Sein et weigh and measures; also, lists of abbreviations, 
once. : phrases, proverbs, rules for spelling, &c., &c. It is 

Selden & Bro. vive cre’ oe Spe hound in morocco, and gilt edges, and is, altogether, the 
See their advertisciuent, with the sigua us vue pie _ hook for everybody's pocket. Sent as a premium for 
work, | | juur subscribers. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE.—ADVERTISER. 


The Lancaster 


school Mottoes. 


“ THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HIT — NEEDED EVERY WHERE—WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. 


Strive to Please. 


2.—Never Forget that God is Raling. 


Reverse: ‘“* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.’’ Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One 


. Another. Reverse: Always be ‘On Time.” 
would have Others do unto You. 


Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 


No Idlers Here. 
Reverse: Our Life is What 
6.—The Three Seives: 


—The Golden Rule; Do unto Others as You 
e Make it. 5.—The School Tax is The Best 
Is It True? Is It Just? Is It 


Kind? Reverse: I'll Try may succeed: I Can't must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—Through 


the Street of By-and-by.” 
that Well. 8.—Do Right. 


Just do all the Good you can, and don’t make any fuss about it.—¢€ 
as ended until the duties it brings have been discharged.”’ 
orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 
vERSE: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds! 


one consider the da 
Reverse: A Silent 


.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and 
ave Faith in God. Reverse: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 


9.—Boys! 
rles Dickens’ Speech. BVERSE: ‘* Let no 
10.—God Bless Our School. 
houghts. Be Self-Reliant. Rz- 
12.—The Lord's Prayer. 


11.—No Bad 


Reverse: Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, They Cost too Much! 
[Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. ] 


Thirty Mottoes and The Lord’s Prayer. 


Attractive. Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. 
secure them from rouga usage in passing through the mails. Twenty-Five 
usic-Page Supplement with each set. 


Best 6-ply Railroad Board. Colors: Salmon and Green. 


Black Type, Bold and 
ut up in heavy envelopes of Manilla paper, to 
undred Sets of these mottoes thus far printed. 
Send for circular. Address 


Jj. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 


They are 


They speak for themselves. Copy of 
A sure relief 


KIDDER’S PASTIGGES,. tr'asrisca. 


Price, 40 c, by mail. Strowg.i & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 


( VIUSICAL BOXES ) 


All sizes, styles and pate in handsome Rosewood Inlaid 
Cases. A very beautiful Christmas Gift. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 1314 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FO 
Plates, R 
List sent free. 


aoe een 


MARKING INEN_. with Pen, Stencil 
ilver Stamps, NC ett ar of Designs and Price 
Address THropore Rue, Quaker City Stencil 


Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEN 


NLU 


at: be? . 
Sere ; 

f ! ™~ 
ae, re 
er di : 


a Always fresh and reliable =a 
(874. Dreer’s Garden Calendar. 1874- 


Contains descriptive and priced lists ef Vegetable, Flower and 
Grass Seeds, Plants, Busbs, Novelties, and every Garden 
Bequisite. Beautifully Iustrated. MArLep Fres. Ad- 
dress HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12 BEAUTIFUL Of, CHROMOS 
to cents, by C. S. RILEY’ Holland, Few York. 
BOOO omit with teens fo clear rom $5 toro per 


day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. Address N. 
H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 


Green House and Bedding Piants. 


ARGE STOCK; FINE ASSORTMENT ; packed to go 
safely any-distanoe:;; satisfaction .gu antes Splendid 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. Send for it. Address 
R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


and a book of 40 
ges, mailed for 


CRAND GOLD'\ME DAL*AWARDED 
aa NEW, USEFUL, VALUABLE! 


357 


i 
2% 
ri 


Designs wiil send extra copies to refund price of 
GEORGE PARR, Burrato, N.¥., Manf. Mechanics’ Toels. 


a S 
IXTH EDITION FIFTIETH: THOUSAND * 


ESTABLISHED i8 


200 Pages; 500 Engravings, and Colored 
Pilate. 


Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. January number 
just issued. A German Edition Published. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Stereoptieons, &c., for Sunday Schools, Public or Pri- 
vate Entertainments, and the largest assortment of Slides in 
the country. Send stamp for Catalogue. . 

W. Mitrcuer McA Luister 1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


3 Dr.Sage’s Catarrh # 
Remedy cures by its 
mild, soothing and heal-@ 
/\ ing properties, to which # 
i the disease yields, when & 
vee * $9 Remedy is used warm Bie 
a % s* and system put in per- ii 
fect order by the wonderful alterative Rie 
ower of Dr. Pierce’sGolden Med- i 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, tof 
correct blood and system, whic: are al- i 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 


diseased glands and lining membrane vu: 


nose and communicating chambers. Ca-§ 
tarrh Remedy should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- & 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts # 
of passages and chambers in which ulcerg 
exist and from which discharge proceeds. 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
shat the proprietor offers $500 Ree« 
ward for a case of Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi-§ 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE.—ADVERTISER. 


ucen’s Child’s Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 700 times 
eaily managed by any child. Price $3.50. : 


Queen’s School Microscope. 


A Simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times; will 
show the larger animalcules in water, and is easily man- 
aged by any school boy or girl. Price $6.00, 


Qneen’s Universal Household Microscope, 


A Compound Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times? 
easily managed by any one, and offering endless amuse. 
ment and instruction to all members of the family 
Price $6.00. ; 

A handsomely illustrated Catalogue containing fully 
illustrated descriptions of the above, and many other 
kinds of Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, etc., 
‘will be mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents, by 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
535 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


o- 


The only Weekly Educational Journal published in 
the United States. Specially devoted to the interest 
of the Public School System. 


It has the largest circulation, the best school news, 
and articles from pens of the ablest writers. Also, in- 
teresting serial stories. 


Price, 62.25 per year, 
including postage. A limited number of 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


will be inserted at the following rates: 


‘One week -“ +. - 20 cents per line. 
One mont (each time) 15 + os 
Three months, % ig; 6 “¢ 
Six months, se 1o0 Cl se 
One year, sé gS: #8 a 


Address GEO. H. STOUT, 
923 PARK ROW, New York City. 
OF AMERICA. The only reliable expos- 


13 
TRICKS ure of Humbugs, a and Swindlers ever 


and poened. List of all swindlers given, all 


Otteries, gift swindlers, quacks, umbugs, 
TR APS &c., &c., named, and thoroughly ventilated 
—a perfect safeguard against imposition— 
Sent, prepaid, only 25 cents; six for $1.00. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers 


Hinsdale, N. H. 


A HAND PRESS, mace all of metal, elegantly silver- | 


lated, Case of Type, bottle of Indellible Ink, an Inking 

ad, all inclosed in a neat box, will full directions, and sent 
post-paid to any part of the U. S., on receipt of $1.50. With 
this press, five hundred cards can be printed per hour. En- 
velopes and Labels printed, or clothing for a whole family 
neatly and indelibly marked. It sells at sight. Agents want- 
ed. A large commission allowed. Send three cents for terms, 
or $1.50 for Sample Press. H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


FOR THE CURE OF 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Send a twenty-five cent currency note and get 
(promptly) a 


Bruchure of 1410 Pages, 


which gives a full and explicit account of this, the 
most wonderfull curative agent the world has ever 
known, and the most brilliant record of GENUINE 
CURES ever published. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M. MD., 
PHILADELPHIA, 1116 Girard St. 


Printing Presses.7%¢,7°%' 


$ Size for Cards, La- | $ 1 Size for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 


Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


ELslo® 


EVERY BOY AND CIRL should subscribe to 
THE BRILLIANT, a large 12 page Amateur journal, published 
and edited by boys. 
chapters of an exciting serial, short sketches, essays, editorials, 


It contains, each month, one or more 


jokes, poetry, and a well-conducted puzzle department, includ- 
ing illustrated rebuses, for the solution of which valuable 
prizes are offered. Only 50 cents a year, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress. HORSTMANN, WILLIAMSON &CO., Publishers, 
2106 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. a The Christmas Num- 
ber is now ready. It is enlarged to twenty pages, illustrated. 
Send for a copy, price ro cents. I-2 


SCHOOL GAME. 


Cross-legged Multiplication Table—rzo cents. 
Cross-legged Multiplication Table—1o cents. 
Cross-legged Multiplication Table~—zo cents, 
W. W. SWETT, Hightstown, N. J. 


Times Printing House, 
610 Chestnut Street, 


—Every business man or woman in our city— 
—invited to inspect— 
—or send for samples of our work.— 


New Type, 
New Presses, 
Skilled Workmen, 


Neat Work. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
Prices Moderate. 


GEO. H. BROWN, 


Business Manager. 


JOHN GILLAM, 
* Superintendent, 
30 years’ experienee. 


Boys and Girls can make money by selling the Patent 
Spool Holder, Needle Threader and Thread Cutter combined. 
Samples sent for 25 cents. 
free, on application. 

Philadelphia Supply Co., 
31 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOL CHESTS 


Illustrated Catalogue of goods sent 


WITH BEST* TOOLS ONLY. 
FOR C/RCULAR* ADDRESS 


atl SP UT PRATT &°CO 
53 FULTON ST.NX, © 


a JF 
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PAUL BREWSTER’S SECRET. 


————— 


BY GEORGE S. KAIME. 
Axthor of “Phil Granger's Triumph,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER V. 

Another Surprise at the Brewster Home. 
OUIN drove down 
to the station on 
the day set by 
Mr. Brewster. 
He returned 
about dusk, and 
his father was 
with him, 

Mrs. Brewster, 
as well as the 
children, had 
been in such a 
state of anxiety 

we all day, that very 

i= little had’ been 
. done, except to 
go to the door or 
window, and look down the 
road, even when they knew 
that it wag too soon, by hours, 
to expect John back. And 
when at last they’ heard the 
wagon rattling over the gravel 
road, every eye was strained, eager to catch the 
first glimpse. Presently it appeared in sight, 
and there were only two on the seat. 

“ Oh, he did n't find Willie!” exclaimed Mary. 

The others had the same thought, but said 
nothing. ‘Mrs. Brewster's face betrayed the dis- 
appoin‘ment she felt; 
nearer, her gaze became fixed upon her hus- 
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band, as though she could read the good or evil 
tidings from his looks and actions. If she 
could, she must have read ill news, for Mr. 
Brewster's face was very grave, as he alighted 
at the door. The children had all crept back 
into the house, when the wagon drove up, 
leaving Mrs. Brewster alone at the door. 

“What news, David ?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” he answered, gloomily. 

“Did you see-—” She stopped there, but he 
knew that she meant Willie, her first-born. 

He shook his head. ‘I could find no trace 
of him, whatever.” 

They passed into the house where supper 
was waiting, and they all gathered round the 
table. The father scarcely noticed the children 
at first, but suddenly his whole manner changed. 
He had not forgotten his good resolution, made 
when he went away, but the disappointments of 
his journey had choked them at first. 

“Well, Charley, have you been a good boy 
since I’ve been away ?” he asked, pleasantly. 

The youngster looked up surprised, and hard- 
ly knew what to Bey: His mother answered for 
him. 

“T never want a better boy than he has been.” 

“ That is a good report,” said Mr. Brewster. 
I suppose Mary has helped mother wonder- 
fully ?” 

“Yes sir,” was the little one’s prompt answer. 

Her father laughed, and turned to Mattie. 
“I suppose you are such a young lady, Mattie, 
that it will not do to ask if you have been a 
good girl ?”” 

“T hope I shall never be too old for that, 


but, as the wagon drew ; father.” 


‘«She’s always good,” spoke up little Mary. 


( 
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‘Mattie never gets naughty, like the rest of us.” 

“Then you do get naughty, sometimes,” said 
Mr. Brewster. 

“T can't help it, pa,” said Mary, frankly ; 
“but I am going to try and be as good as 
Mattie.” 

“If you succeed, you will not go far out of 
the way,” replied Mr. Brewster, with a glance 
at Mattie. 

The mother had listened to this playful talk, 
with much pleasure, for it was something un- 


usual for her husband to indulge in any pleasant- | 


ry; but she was so anxious to hear more of 
Willie or Paul, that she could not more than 
half enjoy it. She hoped that Mr. Brewster 
would say something about his journey; but he 
did not, and she asked him, after waiting a long 
time, if he heard anything of Paul. 

“Not a word,” said he. ‘He will probably 
write before many days, and then we shall know 
what he is doing. But 1 expect to see him 
home again in less than two weeks.” 

After supper Mr. Brewster went to his room, 
for the journey had fatigued him ; and when the 
table was cleared away, and the work done, 
the children all crowded around Mrs. Brewster, 
and plied her with questions. 

“T do not think it is right,” said Mattie, ‘to 
keep us in suspense any longer. We are all in- 
terested, and now father has come, wont you 
tell us?” 

“Yes, mother,” said John. ‘ We are all just 
dying to know what all this is about.” 

“T aint so bad as that, mother,” said Charley, 
“but I would give ever so much to know.” 

“You 'll tell us, wont you—that’s a good 
mamma?” pleaded little Mary. 

“I did think I would keep it from you,” re- 
plied Mrs. Brewster, thoughtfully, ‘but I do not 
know that it would be just right. And now that 
your father has returned without accomplishing 
anything, perhaps it would be better to let you 
know the whole.” 

“Goodey ! goodey!” exclaimed little Mary, 
clapping her hands ;-but the older children knew, 
by their mother’s manner, that the story would 
not be a pleasant one, and they waited in silence 
to hear it. 

“You all remember the night that William 
went away,” began Mrs. Brewster. 

“We'll never forget that,” said John, with a 
shudder. “I never saw father so angry; and I 
do believe if Willie had n't have gone just when 
he did, father would have killed him—pretty 
near.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Mrs. -Brewster, “ your 
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father had cause to be angry. He had given 
Willie every advantage for schooling, and when 
he heard those reports about his misdeeds at 
college, he felt very much hurt.” 

“ But he had no need to have been so angry,” 
said John. 

“That was not the whole of it,” said his moth- 
er. ‘“ Had Willie been repentant, he would have 
been forgiven; but when your father spoke to 
him about it, he only laughed. This seemed 
like adding insult to injury, and your father 
spoke rather hastily. This aroused Willie's 
temper, and he answered disrespectfully. So 
it grew worse and worse, until at last your father 
ordered him to leave the house, and never come 
back again.” 

“ But Willie never did what they said,” said 
John, decidedly. “It wasn’t a bit like him.” 

“We need not dispute that point,” said Mrs. 
Brewster. ‘“ But there is something I have not 
told you yet. You perhaps never knew that 
your father was robbed the night Willie went 
away?” 

‘“ Robbed!” exclaimed the children, all at one 
breath. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Brewster. ‘“ He had 
just drawn $2000 from the bank, to take up a 
mortgage on the farm, which he had given to 
obtain money for Willie’s schooling, and he 
placed it in his desk for safe-keeping, until the 
following day. When he went to get it, it was 
gone.” _ 

‘Oh, mother!” exclaimed Mattie, for she saw 
at once where the suspicion must rest. “He 
never did it!” 

John was not so quick to see the point, and he 
asked: ‘Who stole it, mother?” 

“T can not say,” replied Mrs. Brewster. 

« Anyway, it wasn't Willie,” said little Mary, 
who had been thoughtfully considering the 
matter. 

“ Who said it was ?” demanded John, rather 
testily. Then the truth flashed upon him sud- 
denly, and he asked with some hesitation: 
“Does father think it was Willie ?” 

“T fear that he does,” she answered. 

“ That’s the meanest thing of all!” exclaimed 
John, angrily. 

“Hush, John! you know that circumstances 
seemed to point to your brother, as the guilty 
party.” 

“I don't care! He never did it! - 
do n't think he did.” | e 

“T certainly do not,” promptly replied 
Brewster. I £no0w he did n't.” 

“« So we all know,” said Mattie. _ 


And you 
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“T guess we do!” said John, with a decided 
motion of his head. ‘“ Willie steal like that? I 
should almost hate the man that would dare to 
say it.” 

‘Carefully, my son. 
will be sorry for.” 

“But it is so wrong, mother. I would hit 
_ anybody that would accuse him of it, if he was 
as big as Goliah!” 

“No, no, John!” chided his mother. “I 
shall not tell you any more, if you talk like 
that.” 

“J wont if I can help it, mother, but he is our 
Willie. Now, mother, what more is there to 
tell? What has this to do with father’s journey ?” 

“Just this, John. When Paul went away, he 
left a letter—you saw it that morning—and he 
said that Willie did not take the money, for he 
knew who did it, and that he was going to find 
him.” 

“ Hurrah, for littlhe Paul!” exclaimed John, 
with enthusiasm. “ But what did father go for?” 

“To find Willie, and bring him home.” 

“And he could n't find him?” 

“He had left the place where he was staying, 
when we heard of him last, and no one knew 
where he had gone.” 

“ And because father could not find -him, he 
has got to believing again that Willie stole the 
money.” 

“Why do you think so, John?” 

“I know by his words, and his manner when 
he came home.” 

“Your father was greatly disappointed.” said 
Mrs. Brewster. 

“That need n't make him unjust,” said John. 
“But I'll try to get rid of such thoughts. Now, 
how did Paul know anything about the money ?” 

“That is his secret, my son, and we must all 
wait until he chooses to reveal it.” 

‘I wish he would choose pretty soon, then, 
for I am getting out of all patience with these 
secrets.” 

“ How did father take care of the mortgage?” 
asked Mattie, who had said but very little, but 
was the more busily thinking. 

“He got an extension of time,” said Mrs. 
Brewster, “but it falls due again next month.” 

“Has father the money to pay ?” 

“ Not half of it, my children.” 

“What then?” asked John, anxiously. 

“T fear that we shall lose the farm.” 

Although this reply was really expected, it 
yet seemed to amaze Mattie and John. 

“Lose the farm!” exclaimed John. 

And Mattie said in a half whisper: “Mother, 


Say nothing that you 
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it will almost kill father. 
to avoid it?” 

“T dont know,” said Mrs. Brewster, with 
very little hope in her words, or manner. 

“Wont the man who holds the mortgage 
wait a little longer ?” asked John. 

“Tt is Simon Daniels,” said Mrs. Brewster. 

The name seemed to strike terror to the 
children’s hearts. There was no hope, if he 
held the mortgage. 

“ He will turn us out,” said John, hopelessly. 
It was Bill Daniels that told them lies about 
Willie. They are bound to ruin us, and they 
can do it now, I guess. Oh, if I ever get hold 
of that Daniels boy again, I’ll not let him off 
so easily!” 

Mrs. Brewster was about to reprove him, but 
at that moment the rapid gallop of a horse was 
heard on the road, and presently it stopped at 
the door. John went out to see what it was. 

A stranger stood there holding a horse. 

“Does Mr. David Brewster live here ?” 

“Yes sir. Wont you come in?” 

‘No, thank you. I have a telegram for him.” 

Mr. Brewster now came out of his room and 
took the telegram. He looked at it closely, but 
could not read it without his spectacles, and he 
handed it to Mattie. 

“ Read it aloud, Mattie.” 

It was short, and Mattie took in its import at 
a glance. She turned pale, and looked up at 
her father with a questioning glance. 

“ Read it,” said Mr. Brewster. 

“It is from Paul,” said Mattie. 
Chicago, and he says: 

‘I am in prison for stealing. Come to me. 
I’ve got something to tell you about a money. 
Come.’” 

Not a word was spoken by any of that family 
group, for some moments after Mattie finished 
the reading of the dispatch. Mr. Brewster was 
the first to break the silence. 

“Read it again, Mattie,” he said, with much 
agitation. 

Mattie read it again. Then Mr. Brewster 
turned to his wife. 

‘“‘T must go, mother.” 

He then spoke to John. “Can you take the 
colts and drive me down to the station in time 
for the morning train?” 

‘‘Yes sir,” replied John, going for his cap. 
“T will be ready in fifteen minutes.” 


(To be continued, ] 
Sie es i ee 


! WHILE ving a game of ball, a boy was 
recently struck on the back of the head, the 
baw! coming out of his mouth. 


Is there not some way 


“ He is in 
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GOING BEGGING. Varnum, whom the girls had petted and played 
_ with a hundred times, trotted to the door to look 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. at them, but his nurse caught him back, ex- 


= eee claiming : 
di : KHAT could Kitty and Nelly want of ‘‘Sakes alive, Master Charlie, ye 'll be after 
* af © their old out-grown dresses, that | Catching the chicken pox, or some other nasty — 
: bu 3 ; were so much too short in the skirts | thing!” 
= SJ and in the sleeves, and torn be-| Kitty and Nelly trudged back into the street 
sides? And what 7 the world were | again, with flushed faces, and felt very queer 
they putting on those old shoes for, | when they looked at Mrs. Varnum’s bread and 
that were ripped and broken out on | meat in their basket. 
the sides? And why did they tie up their curls; ‘‘ We are beggars now, for true,” said Kitty. 
out of sight, and wear castaway hats, without | “Don’t you begin to feel dreadfully poor and 
any trimming, only partly covered by mamma's | forlorn, Nelly, and just as if you didn't have 
rusty brown veil, and Aunt Ann’s faded green | anywhere to sleep to-night ?” 


one? You would have thought they had rum-| “Yes, I do,” assented Nelly, “1’d be ashamed 
maged the garret for odds and ends—and so | to meet anybody, wouldn't you?” 
they had—and now, as they stood before the long} ‘I'll tell you what,” said Kitty, “we wont go 


_muirror in their room, in this strange costume, | to rich places any more, because it'll be the 
no one would have dreamed they were Kitty | same at them all, we shan't see the people them- 
and Nelly, whom, everybody said, their mother | selves, so what fun is it? Let's go to nice com- 
always dressed so prettily. Instead of that, | fortable places, where they don’t keep servants, 
they looked like two little beggar girls. and we can go in and talk. Let’s go to Mrs. 
And that was just what they meant to be, two | Mayberry’s.” 
little beggar girls. They were tired of all their| Sothey turned into another street, and stopped 
plays, and wanted a new one. Their father was | before a small pretty. house, whose front yard 
out in the yard scolding, because the painter, | Was all a bloom with lilacs and flowering al- 
who had promised to come the week before,| monds. Here they went to the back door at 
had not yet appeared, and they were losing all | once, for it stood invitingly open, and a savory 
the fine drying weather. In doors, their mother | smell of doughnuts was issuing forth. 
was worrying over some soiled work that had; “Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs Mayberry, al- 
been sent home by a seamstress. Every one, most dropping her spoon into the kettle of — 
was busy, and no one noticed the two shabby- | boiling fat, as she turned suddenly and saw two 
looking figures, who stole softly down stairs, and | miserable little objects standing on her door- 
out at the front door. They carried an old’ step. ‘What upon earth! Sit right down 
basket between them, and hurried down the; Where you are. and eat a couple of hot dough- 
street, but paused for a moment's irrepressible | nuts. My coffee pot has been on the stove ever 
giggle, when they had once safely turned the | since dinner, and I'll give you each a cup. 
corner. Cold victuals? Yes, here's some biscuit you 
“Now, we'll find out who’s generous andj; May put in your basket, and some hard-boiled 
who's stingy,” said Kitty. “My! what fun it| eggs. 1 never give money to strangers, so they 
will be! Let's goto uae Varnum’s first, he’s ; needn't ask it, but I don’t grudge anybody a 
so rich.” _ bit of victuals for their stomachs. Got a father 
“You must do all the talking,” said Nelly, | and mother?” 
always ready to follow, but never to lead. “Yes, ma'am,” said Kitty, coloring up con- 
“Afi right,” replied Kitty. “I'm the oldest, | fusedly, while Nelly swung about uneasily on 
and you are my little sister that aint very well. | one foot. 
‘That's true too!” And as they went up the| ‘“O well! I wont tease you, asking questions,” 
handsome stone steps and pulled the bell, the | said Mrs. Mayberry, good-naturedly, with no 
grave servant who answered it, immediately | doubt in her own mind, that their father was a 
sent them around to the back door, whither they | drinking vagabond, and their mother little bet- 
were obliged to go, and as soon as the hurried | ter.” ” But itis ashame for you two girls to 
but pleasant-faced cook, who met them there,| have to go about begging. Can’t you get 
made out their errand, she laid a half loaf of | places? I want a little girl myself, to wash 
bread, and some slices of meat in the basket, | dishes and play with baby, but I don't have 
and told them to run right along. Little Charlie | any time to look one up. Would one of you 
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._ that sews for mother. 


GOING BEGGING. 


like to come for her clothes, and fifty cents a 
week ?” 

“TT don't know, I'll ask my mother,” replied 
Kitty, with great effort keeping a sober face. 

“Well, you can let me know. Are you going 
now? Here, I'll give you a few doughnuts to 
carry home, they ’re hearty, and they 're healthy.” 

“She's good, aint she?” whispered Nelly to 
Kitty, as they gained the street once more. 

“Yes, real! There’s where Miss Peck lives 
Let’s go there next.” 
It was a very plain tenement house, at whose 
door they now rapped, and Miss Peck herself 
appeared, and invited them in. She was a 
feeble, anxious-looking woman; and her room, 
though neat, had very few comforts. She asked 
the girls what they wanted. | 

“Cold victuals, old clothes or money,” said 
Kitty, feeling ashamed of herself, but bound to 
carry it through. 

“Ah, you have come to a poor place,” said 
Miss Peck, sadly. “The tea in my tea-pot has 
been drawn four times already, and I have no 
more. This small piece of bread I was saving 
for my supper, but if you are very hungry I will, 
divide with you. I am sorry enough for the 
poor and hungry.” 

“No, no!” said Kitty, hastily. “If you are so 
poor yourself, we wont touch a thing. We can 
get enough in other places. We will just rest a 
little, and take a drink of water.” | 

Miss Peck now sat down with them, and 
seemed to feel it a relief to talk to those as poor 
as herself. She told them how it had taken all 
she could earn, lately, to pay her rent, and the 
last work she had carried home, the lady ap- 
peared displeased with, because it was soiled, 
and she was afraid she should lose her custom. 
But she explained how it happened, that her 
head was aching terribly that day, and she was 
making bean-porridge, and had to keep stopping 
to attend to the fire, so she had got coal dust on 
her hands without realizing it. 

‘The girls sympathized with her very much. 
And when they had gone, Miss Peck wondered 
how a Call. from the little beggar girls could have 
done her so much good. 

At the next house they stopped, they were met 
with so many questions, by the lady, that they 
were seized with a panic, and, breaking away 
from her, ran off as fast as they could. She 
stood gazing after them, suspiciously, until after 
they were out of sight, and then turned to see 
whether her door mat was safe! 

This time they went so far, without daring to 
stop, that they came into quite a different quar- 
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ter of the town—a sort of straggling outskirt, 
where the houses looked rude and dingy, and 
there were pigs in the middle of the road. 

“I feel now as if I had been a beggar for 
years and years,” said Kitty, “and as if we 
lived somewhere about here, don’t you, Nelly ?” 

“No, I don't!” said Nelly, who was now 
getting tired and frightened.” “I want to go 
home!” 

“Well, let’s stop at this old tumble-down 
house first, where there are so many children,” 
replied Kitty, who had not yet had adventures 
enough to satisfy her. The smaller children 
were playing in the dirt, but two or three boys 
were lurking behind a tree, and patting the head 
of a surly looking dog. 

“Steboy! Tiger, steboy!” they exclaimed 
suddenly, pointing at Kitty and Nelly, and 
the dog sprang savagely forward. The girls 
screamed, and ran toward the house—another 
girl, of about their own size, hurried out and 
caught the dog by the collar, while a gaunt, 
scowling woman placed herself in the doorway, 
to keep Nelly and Kitty back, and berated them 
soundly for coming into her yard. 

“ What do we want of the likes o’ ye here ?” 
she screamed. “Be off wid ye, now, wid yer 
dirthy ould basket, or I’ll sind my broomstick 
at ye!” : 

“Go, go!” said the girl who was holding the 
dog. And poor Nelly and Kitty needed no other 
bidding, but ran for dear life, and did not stop 
till they were quite at the end of the forlorn little 
road. 

‘O, was n't she horrid!” exclaimed Kitty in a 
panting voice, when they had stopped to rest a 
moment. Nelly was white with terror, and could — 
hardly speak. They sat down on a stone by the 
roadside a few moments, to recover themselves. 

“T don't want to play beggar, I want to go 
home!” said Nelly, crying. ‘I’m so tired, and 
it’s most dark, and I want to go home!” 

“Well, we'll go in a minute,” said Kitty, 
cheerfully, “It 2 getting dark, I don't know 
but it’s going to rain. Did you think you 
heard it thunder then?” 

“Yes!” answered Nelly, hopelessly. 

"QO, look!” said Kitty, with sudden anima- 
tion. ‘There's that girl coming, and I believe 
she wants to speak to us!” 

It was indeed the little girl who had held the 
dog. now coming rapidly toward them. Her 
clothes were ragged, and there were bruises on 
her forehead; but she did not look like a bad 
girl, and her face was, in fact, almost pretty. 

“May I go with you?” she whispered, in a 
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frightened, hurried way, as she reached the girls; ! the rent is due next week, and there are only 
“I'd rather beg from door to door, than stay | cold potatoes in the house for supper ?” 


there any longer. I'm starved almost to death, 
and I get kicked about all the time.” 

“ Aint she your mother!” asked Kitty. 

“No, she’s my aunt, and she beats me. 
Come now, let me go with you, and I ll show 
you a barn where we can sleep nights. I’m 
stronger than you be, I can take care of you.” 

“Don't you want a good place, where you 
can wash dishes, and take care of a baby, and 
earn fifty cents a week?” asked Kitty, inspired 
by a thought of Mrs. Mayberry. 

“Yes!” said the girl, eagerly. 

“Well, then,” said Kitty. “You come to 
Prospect street, to-morrow morning, to the brown 
house with a big horse-chestnut tree in front of 
it, and I'll meet you there, and take you to a 
real nice lady, that wants a girl.” 

“Well, I'll come!” was the ready reply. 

“O dear, the drops are falling on my face 
cried Nelly. “It’s raining! What shall we do, 
Kitty?” 

“She mustn't get wet, for she ‘ll catch cold, 
and she’s got a sore throat already!” said 
Kitty, turning to her new friend, in great con- 
cern. 

* It’s only a shower,” said the girl, scanning 
the clouds with a practiced eye. ‘“There’s a 
decent house just beyond, they ‘ll let you go in 
till it’s over.” : 

“Come, Nelly, let's go!” exclaimed Kitty, 
hurriedly. And they started off as fast as they 
could, only stopping to tell the girl not to forget 
to-morrow morning. 

«Aint they queer!” said the girl to herself, 
as she watched them go. “I never see beggars 
like them before” “I'll be sure to be there to- 
morrow, though!” 

Kitty and Nelly sped on, through the rain, to 
the neat little house that had been pointed out. 
A woman opened the door, as they reached it, 
and bade them come in. 

‘““My man saw you from the window,” she 
said, kindly, “and told me to let you in.” 
Kitty glanced toward the window, before which 
a man lay, propped up on a settee, looking pale 
and discouraged. 

“ My own little children may be beggars too, 
some day,” he said, gloomily, ‘and if so, I hope 
they ‘ll get, at least, a shelter from the storms.” 

“Now don't talk so, James,” said his wife, 
with cheerful energy. “ It will all come right 
somehow, and you must n’t worry.” 

“ How can I help it?” was the dreary rejoin- 
der, ‘when I am losing all my best jobs, and 
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“Enough to go around,” said the woman, 
still speaking cheerfully ; and then she added, by 
way of explanation to the girls, ““My man 
sprained his foot last week, so he can't go to 
work, He’s a painter, and it makes it bad, be- 
cause this is the busy season, but I tell him it 
will al) come right yet. I never saw anything 
but what did!” 

“Aint supper ready? we're hungry, mam- 
ma!” clamored the children. 

She laid the table, put a plate for each one, 
and set the dish of cold potatoes in the middle. 
Then she invited Nelly and Kitty to partake, 
and began to help the children. But they were 
not satished with the potatoes, and cried be- 
cause there was nothing else. The man groaned. 

“If you would n't mind,” said Kitty, hesita- 
tingly, “there are things in our basket that 
may-be the children would like. I know Mrs. 
Varnum’'s bread and meat are real nice, for she 
always has everything good, and Mrs. Mayber- 
ry’s doughnuts are just splendid, for we tried 
them, didn't we, Nelly? I wish you would 
take them, if you don’t mind.” 

If the mother minded, it was too late to make 
any protest, for the children were already rifling 
the basket, and exulting over its contents. No 
one could have had the heart to prevent them 
then—and so there was a merry supper in the 
painter's home that night, after all. 

“The shower’s over,” said Kitty, glancing 
out of the window. ‘Come, Nelly, we'd better 
go, for it’s most dark. Will you please tell us 
the nearest way to Prospect street, ma’am ?” 

The woman did so with a look of wonder. 
And, taking their empty basket, the two little 
beggar girls set forth, and by quick walking, 
reached the horse-chestnut tree and the brown 
house, just as the last of the daylight was fading 
out. 

“QO girls, gavds /” exclaimed their mother, as 
they ran into the sitting-room, and threw off 
their disguises before her. ‘“ Where save you 
been? I was just going to send to your Aunt 
Lou's, to see if you were there!” 

“We've been begging all the afternoon,” 
said Kitty, in high excitement, “and we 've had 
a splendid time, have n't we, Nelly?” 

“Yes, but I’m dreadfully tired,” was Nelly’s 
doubtful assent. 

«O, and father, you must n’t scold about your 
painter!” cried Kitty, " for he isn’t drunk nor 
lazy, as you said. He has sprained his foot, 
and can’t move a step; and he worries all the 
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i ; i He glanced full at the form and face of the 


‘time about his work. The children were most 
starved, and we gave them all the things we 
begged at Mrs. Varnum's and Mrs. Mayber- 
Ty's.” 

“Why, where on earth have you been, you 
madcaps!” exclaimed the astonished father. 

So then the whole story was told, about 
Miss Peck and her bean porridge; and about 
the forlorn, ill-used girl, who was just the one for 
Mrs. Mayberry, and about the dog, and the rain, 
and the painter’s family, and the way the cold 
victuals had been disposed of. 

“ Well, my girls,” said their father, when they 
had quite finished. “I don't know but Provi- 
dence has been sending you on errands, and 
your mother and I will try to attend to our part 
of the business. We will see that Miss Peck 
and the painter do not suffer; and, to-morrow 
you may take your little friend around to Mrs. 
Mayberry’s. But never let me hear of your go- 
ing on such an expedition again, never!” 


2 \ GENTLEMAN was once stopped at 
a crossing in New York by a street 
jam. If you have ever witnessed a 
scene of the kind, you will remember 
it as an illustration of old chaos it- 
self. Such a crowd of wagons, 
drays, hacks, phaetons, hand-carts, 
and coaches, all piled into a tangled mass. 
But the jargon of voices is worse still. That 
-would remind you of a famous tower building 
in ancient times. 

The gentleman had waited some ten minutes 
for the pack to loosen, but there seemed no 
‘signs of it yet. One majestic coachman, some- 
what straighter than Paddy's liberty pole, was 
airing his watch, and switching his long lithe 
whip about the ears of wiry-looking draymen 
just before him. The plebean wheels and pro- 
Jecting timbers were rather too close neighbors 
to the shining wood, and elegant upholstery of 
the coach. 

The man thought that strong-knit drayman 
would not stand that sort of thing long. That 
tantalizing whip would be wrenched from the 
white-gloved hands, and laid about the blue- 
‘coated shoulders. By-and-by he did turn 
around coolly and deliberately. “Now it’s 
-‘coming,” thought the gentleman, who was ob- 
serving them. That last volley could not fail 
-of bringing back a retort. It came, but in a 
‘very different shape from the one expected. 


swelling coachman, and gave him one of the 
broadest but most good-natured smiles imag- 
inable. There was no fear nor anger in the 
look, it was simple good nature, that even a 
jam on Fulton street could not disturb. 

The coachman was extinguished. He settled 
back in quietness, and waited panenty until the 
pack loosened. 

If you are ever in the society of angry, threat- 
ening people, don’t pay them back in their own 
coin, but try the effect of steady good nature on 
them. A good manly smile, and a cheerful 
laugh, a few good-humored words, often set the 
blackest thunder clouds a-flying. How a few 
snapping answers will bring out the lightning 
flashes. And what mischief they often do. 


BROWN HANDS. 


BY S, F. ATWOOD. 


Two little brown hands work by day, 
Helping mother—so people say— 

Wash the dishes and make the beds, 
Dress the children and comb their heads. 


They help her wash and iron and bake, 
Oft’ knead the bread and make the cake ; 
Work the sweet and golden butter, 

Get the dinner and the supper. 


Little brown hands can knit and darn, 
And also spin the stocking yarn ; 
And they can sew as well as knit— 
Many a garment cut and fit. 


Still the brown hands do not weary, 
And their owner's face is cheery, 
Whether hushing boy-baby’s cries, 
Or polishing the forks and knives. 


And I am very proud to tell, 

Brown hands play the piano well ; 

And now it seems I hear the query: 
‘Why do brown hands ne'er get weary ?” 


Oh! it is because their owner 

Is a blessed little donor 

Of smiles and pleasant, gentle words— 
Not many such the world affords. 


No one can know her but to love, 

Not e’en the angel throng above ; 

And nothing looks dark and dreary, 

Is why the brown hands ne’er get weary. 
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DAN’L'’S FIRST APPEARANCE AT BRUSHWOOD BARRENS. 


STARTING OUT; 
A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Author of *‘ Schoolday Dialogues,’ ‘‘The Gospel in the 
Trees,’ ‘‘ The Old Log Schoothouse,’’ ‘Workday 
Christianity,’ &c., &'c. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Dan'l Malone. 


NE evening, a long time before the 
48 events related in the previous chapter 
3. came to pass, a timid and woe-begone 
lad presented himself at the door of 
the Hartley house, on Brushwood Bar- 
rens. He was ill-clad and hungry ; 
and the wild, wondering expression 
of his countenance made him almost pitiable. 
Answering his feeble knock at the door, little 
Mary Hartley had admitted him, and was now 
standing face to face with the abject and trem- 
bling stranger, who, brokenly, as if afraid of the 
warmth and comfort which met his gaze within, 
inquired, 

“It is biddin’ ye’s good evenin’,I am. An’ 
is Misther Hartley at home, Miss, may it plaze 
ye to to tell me?” 

“Yes, sir, papa is at home,” said Mary. 
“Come in.” 

Pulling a rimless cap from a head of sandy 
and tangled hair, and tucking it under his arm, 
he shied in on tip-toe, as if life depended on his 
good behavior. He accepted a proffered chair, 
and waited in uneasy attitude the appearance of 


Mr. Hartley, whom Mary had already ran out 
to the barn to summon in response to the new- 
comer’s inquiry, The lad was made welcome 
by the gracious smiles of Mrs. Hartley, as well 
as by the polite conduct of the children ; and by 
the time Mr. Hartley came in, accompanied by 
Mary, Dan'l was quite at his ease, and ready for 
conversation. 

“Good evening, my son,” said Mr. Hartley in 
his pleasant mood, offering his hand, as he was 
introduced by little Mary, so far as the child was 
able to manage the ceremony of an introduc- 
tion between her father and the unknown Irish 
lad. 

“Good evenin’, it is to ye, Misther Hartley ; 
an’ me own name is Dan’! Malone. Me father 
is dead, and me mother is drooned in the say ; 
and meself is all there is of me in America, wad 
ye believe it?” 

«And how came you here, Dan'l Malone ?” 

“The gintlemin, sir, along the road from the 
town kept tellin’ me that Misther Hartley want- 
ed a bit of a boy like myself, d’ye see; and 
I’m sure it is kind ye are, sir, to come in to see 
me by your own fire, may it niver die out from 
your hearth,” and Dan’! made a neat little bow, 
and glanced at Mary. 

Dan'l was astonished at his own fluency of 
speech ; but the kindly attention of an audience 
has much to do with the art of utterance, be it 
from the lips of an orphan pleading for a home, 
or congressmen defending the honor of a nation. 
After a careful survey of the young Irishman, 
Mr. Hartley remarked, : 


“Tau uced a buy who is not afraid of work, 
and who—” 
“ That's meself,” interrupted Dan’'l. 
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wanderer with emigrants, getting cn as best he 
might, crowded into some dark corner in the 
hold of the ship, or lodging in sheds and shan- 


But overjoyed at the prospect, he was pardon- | ties on shore, and often sleeping on the damp 


able. 
from town to town and from door to door, and 
had been frowned away so often from fireside, 
lolging-place and table, that this cordial recep- 
tion at the Brushwood Barrens was too much 
for his simple heart. 
come to enter the home beyond. Some ans:z: 
will open the door, and the wandering orphan 
of time, long outcast and often hungry an. 
weary, will find such greeting, occupation an: 
feast, as human soul has never known beforc. 
And it will be exceeding sweet. 

Dan’! Malone was at once initiated into fari- 
ly fellowship at Brushwood Barrens, by an 
unanimous vote. After a supper of delicious 
taste and ample refreshing, his pitiful courte- 
nance was wonderfully lighted up. The home- 
less lad had been blessed in his soul and bo iv, 
and was happy—so happy that he cried. 
jewels on kingly coronet ever shone with s cu 
heavenly luster as the tears of gratitude whici: 
trickled down the cheeks of Dan’l Malone tx: 
hour. To him the Hartley house was heavi n'y 
mansion and the Brushweod Barrens parac:s: . 


Wo 


Mr. Hartley saw that Dan'l had almost everv- ; 
Here was a human soul started | 


thing to Jearn. 


It will be so when we |} 


out into immortality, without a guide, unless. | 


perchance, some invisible angel walked sidc 
by side with the lad, with softer than mother’s 
voice and mightier than father's protection. Fo~ 


she whose bosom was his rest and whose word:; | 


his earliest delight, passed down under the bil- 
low with a prayer on her lips for Dan'l. God 
heard the broken cry from the mid-sea wave ; 
and here on the hills of the Ohio the answer 
is met. 

After family devotions, in which Joshua 
Hartley's voice was unususally tremulous, Dan’l 
Malone was shown to his bed in an upper room. 
The house, although but a hewn-log building, 
was much finer and more comfortable than any 
Dan had ever lodged in over night. The 
rooms were high and wide and ample, so dif- 
ferent from the little thatched hovel where he 
was born, that, by contrast, it seemed a palace. 
Dan'l was quite puzzled with the stairway, leading 
in a spiral flight from the corner of the room by 
the fireside to his bed-room on the floor above. 
His childhood had been spent in a house where 


The poor fellow had been cuffed along | ground. 
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DAN’L MALONE. 


Dan’'l was shown up stairs Ly Mrs. Hartlev 
mat bedtime, and snugged away in the cosiest 
quarters he ever enjoyed. His sicep was too 
sound and sweet for dreams. It was perfect rest. 
Early next morning, when breakfast was nearly 
ready, and Dan'l still missing from the family 
group, Mrs. Hartley ventured to the foot of the 
stairs, one or two steps of which extended into 
the dining-room, and opening the stair-door, 
called, 

“O-ho! Dan'l, my boy, are you up?” 

Before the question was fairly put, the brogue 
came ringing down in reply, 

“Yis, ma'am, sure I’m up here, now, d’ ye 
see?” | 

But Mrs. Hartley was not in seeing range. 


kitchen, dining-room and sleeping apartment | The conversation brought Cyrus and the young- 
were all upon a level with the ground. And all! er children into the room, for they were wonder- 
the way from Ireland to Ohio, he had been a/| fully interested in the young Irishman. 
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“Well, Dan'l, if you are up, please come 
down. Breakfast is waiting.” 

“ An’ isn't it up ye’d be after havin’ me, Mrs. 
Hartley,” continued Dan'l partly as a joke, pos- 
sibly, but more in doubt as to what direction he 
was expected to make the next move. 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Hartley, greatly 
amused, and yet trying to restrain the children 
from laughing outright, “well, if you are up, 
suppose you come down, Dan'l.” 

“An’ didn't ye wish me to get up atall?” 
‘said the brogue. 

“Yes, to be sure; but to get up means to get 
down, if you are well out of bed.” 

“Indade, ma’am, an’ it's yerself I’m tellin’ it 
till, and where ilse have I been but out of bed 
since the bra-a-kin’ of this blessid mornin’ ?” 

“Then please come down, Dan'l. Why don't 
you come down?” 

“Sure an’ I see no way to come down forn- 
enst me at all,” said the brogue, rather piti- 
fully. | 

“The stairs! Can't you find the stairs?” 
suggested Mrs. Hartley. 

“The stairs? The stairs? D'ye tell me 
that, Mrs. Hartley? An’ sure, ma’am, an’ isn't 
that the way I came up?” 

Dan'l Malone was an odd one. He was full- 
witted ; but his wits would play hide and seek, 
or get into an interminable tangle when he most 
needed to use them. Half-witted he might have 
been called; and yet both halves were under 
his skull, nevertheless, although unbalanced or 
unmated betimes. When the odd and even of 
his brain were adjusted, as most of the while 
they chanced to be, Dan'l was a philosopher. 
But, occasionally, the divided condition of his 
senses had illustration in most absurd speeches 
and ludicrous behavior. As a single picture in 
a stereoscope is without perspective, so Dan'l’s 
half-a-mind, (whichever half it might happen 
to be) failed to apprehend the fitness of things. 
His wits were so given to truancy, now here, 
now yonder, that, try never so hard to say or do 
a proper thing in an emergency, he was almost 
sure to blunder into some predicament as unex- 
pected to himself as it was laughable or morti- 
fying to others. One side of Dan'l’s brain 
worked well enough on the stairs’ problem, as 
he clambered up, one step after another, to his 
bed. But the experiment, so far, had taught 
him but one half the use of a stairway. Dan’l 
took nothing for granted. He had no logical 
acumen, except when his brain was level, and 
then he was a match for the schoolmaster. He 
invested no thought in speculations. The side 
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of a fact next to him was all he believed in, 
however narrow, or however imperfect it might 
be. 

The unconscious drollery of Dan’l Malone 
was a source of endless amusement to the 
family, and, as well, to the neighbors all abroad. 
His training cost Mr. Hartley much patience, 
but had its special interest and reward. While 
Dan'l was reasonable and reliable for the most 
part, his hands would sometimes engage in 
laughable undertakings, and his feet carry him 
into comical quandaries. 

One day, after Dan’l Malone had been on 
Brushwood Barrens for two or three years, he 
was occupied in hauling heavy timber from the 
clearing. In one of his mental abstractions, he 
was about girdling the log-chain around a soft 
pine stump, which was well decayed by age. 
In backing the stubborn oxen to the position he 
desired, he had lost his temper, and away went 
his balance of judgment! At length he succeeded 
in securing enough slack chain to span the ob- 
ject he intended to remove, and was about fast- 
ening the chain into itself around the stump, by 
securing the intersecting link with a hickory peg 
made for the purpose. Not finding the peg, and 
the oxen becoming restless to be off with the 
draft, to make sure of his stump, in half-thought- 
edness, he thrust his thumb through the pro- 
truding link where only the firmest wood should 
have been inserted. Of course the moving oxen 
tightened the chain before Dan'l’s wandering 
wits returned, and the sudden pressure forced 
that unfortunate thumb, doubled and bruised. 
through an operation which brought Dan'l to 
his senses, and made him yell with pain. 

“Och ! Murdher—whoa—oh ! whoa-back, you 
Berry, back, you baste! Fire and musthird! 
Whoa-oh-h !” 

The soft wood yielding and the oxen slacking 
the draft, Dan'l succeeded in extricating his 
thumb, and taking a survey of the damages, 
continued, 

‘“An’ did any body ever see such a fool ca- 
per as yon! The botherin’ bastes a-pullin’ their 
livel best on yon poor thumb, is it, d’ ye see?” 
and Dan’'l took a wider survey, to see if any 
body had witnessed the calamity. Although no 
bones were broken, he was severely pained; 
and after his explosion of ejaculations, he lifted 
one knee, and, standing on the other foot, he 
thrust his bleeding thumb into his mouth, and 
there he was, the picture of agony and chagrin. 
In this position he was statued when, in answer 
to his cries which he sent echoing among the 
hills, some of the neighbor boys, who chanced 
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to be hunting rabbits in the adjacent woods, 
came running to his relief. But seeing that no 
serious disaster had befallen Dan'l, and coming 
to learn the exact nature of the trouble, they 
raised as many echoes with their laughter as 
Dan'l had by his yells. All of which Dan’ 
Malone considered to be ill-timed. 

“ An’ would ye’s grin and go on at a-body if 
his verra guzzard was gettin’ twusted off his 
neck, would ye’s? Bother on yer dhirty pic- 
tures ; an’ sorry I am that one of yer own nasty 
fingers had n't been smashed off yer ould jaws, 
d’ ye hear me?” 

Dan’'l was a little out of humor, and his brain 
was losing its equilibrium as to the merits of the 
case. Dan'l had never been so half-witted as 
to swear, however, and he managed to get 
through with this emergency by a few extrava- 
gant remarks at the oxen andthe boys. But he 
never heard the last of his hauling experience. 
For years afterward, in public gatherings, Dan’l 
was apt to be called on for a stump speech! 

Dan’'l was conscious of his natural infirmity, 
and frequently his efforts to conceal or to cor- 
rect it, only put him into grotesquer attitude, or 
betrayed him into some outlandish utterance, 
which was more embarrassing than the original 
sin itself. The lad, to attain the grace and ease 
of true manhood, required the tact of just such 
a teacher as Joshua Hartley. And the Brush- 
wood Barrens was his best college. Dan'l was 
teachable, even amiable and grateful always. 
Cyrus Hartley had a host of fun with Dan’l, and 
each needed the other as much as one-half of 
Dan'l’s head needed the other half. These two 
young men, for they were near of an age, be- 
came attached and loving as two brothers. 
The youthful teacher on his way to the Owl Run 
school district that day, had no sincerer friend 
than was the sandy-haired young Emerald-is- 
lander so comical and withal so generous of 
every errand his willing feet could run. 

About the time Cyrus Hartley had engaged 
to teach the Owl Run school, Dan’l Malone had 
agreed with Nimrod Turner to attend the mill 
at Limestone Bluff. Every useful employment 
has need of every other. The professions are 
complemented by the trades. The labors of the 
hand always find their essential counterpart in 
the appreciation of the mind. No schoolmaster 
can succeed without a corresponding miller ; 
and for every doctor of divinity there must be 
a brawny blacksmith to match. And reverence 
for the one is exactly equal to reverence for the 
other. Each has honor in his place. The fel- 
low who scorns labor, either manual or mental, 


is a fool, whatever may be his reputation or 
culture. Hector Bond, without occupation and 
fond of self-display, is the useless member of 
society, no matter how many acres of land are 
his, or of what breed his horses, his cattle or him- 
self. Dan’l Malone, shouldering a sack of wheat 
from the countryman’s wagon and bearing it up 
the steep stairs to the hopper, is far more a man 
than all the masculine Bonds and _ Riptons 
brooded into one and dashing about in a sleigh 
or fine carriage on exhibition. It takes muscle 
to handle corn; it takes brain to educate boys 
and girls; but a mere manikin can get itself ar- 
rayed in gaudy paraphernalia, and be thrust into 
prominent places for its gloss. The partnership 
of industry is sacred, and its investments sure 
of success. Cyrus Hartley and Dan'l Malone, 
although about to engage in different work, are 
in accord with each other and with all true-toned 
souls beside. 

Dan'l Malone had been at Limestone Bluff 
about a fortnight when Cyrus Hartley arrived 
at Parson Edwards’. Dan’'l and Nimrod were 
friends already. The miller was rough in his 
manners and profane in his speech; but Dan’'l 
by his quaint ways had found great favor, and 
was sure to win the miller toward better and 
purer things. No professional clergyman could 
approach Nimrod Turner without rebuff. He 
could not endure the tone and garb of an ad- 
vertised piety. But that was no peculiar or un- 
pardonable sin of Nimrod the miller. 

About a week before Cyrus Hartley arrived 
at Owl Run, a series of religious meetings 
was begun at the little wooden church, half 
way between the schoolhouse and the mill, so 
located, perhaps, to accommodate alike the Owl 
Runners and the Limestone Bluffers. For Bluff- 
ers and Runners compose the aggregate of com- 
mon sinners. To that meeting Hector Bond 
was bound, with Anne Cameron, in his stylish 
cutter. To that meeting Nimrod Turner and 
Dan'l Malone had started, just as Joshua Hart- 
ley and Cyrus, cold and weary, had reached the 
Parson's gate. Going to meeting was a some- 
thing new for Nimrod Turner. He wasas much 
a stranger to the sanctuary as a full grown Hot- 
tentot. Entering the door, after services had 
begun, and bearing his every-day mill manners 
with him, he saluted his neighbors audibly and 
by name, nodding and passing cheap jokes, un- 
til one of the good leaders showed him a seat, - 
near the door, and whispered to him that his 
little politenesses were unnecessary, and that he 
would oblige the congregation by simply keep- 
ing quict during devotional exercises. 
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The results of this series of meetings wonder- 
fully affected the community, as shall be seen; 
for in the valley were some arrant transgres- 
sors. Among the evil-doers, it was known that a 
daring band of outlaws existed, and that they 
carried on their nefarious work in some un- 
known cave among the hills. The community 
was greatly excited over rumors implicating one 
or two leading citizens, and altogether the neigh- 
borhood was in sad need ofa reformation. The 
revelations of the winter were unexpected in the 
enormity of the mischief which had been 
wrought. The people far and near were 
alarmed at the disclosures which were made. 

(To be continued. ] 


BRING BACK MY FLOWERS. 


——— 


BY W. H. K. 


On the moss-covered bank of a murmuring 
stream, 
Where the radiant sun, with its silvery beam. 
In the water shone brilliant and clear, 
Sat a youth, with a countenance cheerful and 
bright, 
That told of a heart yet unsullied and light, 
Yet unknown to a sigh or a tear. 


While the shadowy branch of a wide-spreading 
oak 
Stayed the rays of the sun, with its green, leafy 
cloak, 
The soft moss served a velvety seat; 
And the flowers which he in the meadows had 
found, 
A profusion were artlessly strewn all around, 
In his lap, on the ground at his feet. 


There he sat; and a sudden, a pleasant surprise 

Would illumine his features ; his wondering eyes 
Would follow the chattering flow 

Of the stream, as it carries away, out of view, 

The beautiful flowers so fragrant and new, 
Which he on its fair bosom would throw. 


All unconscious and ignorant of his fair loss, 
He anon on the pure crystal surface would toss 
Of his treasure, in innocent zest, 
Till alas! he had given to the stream the last 
| one ; 
And it floated away as the evening sun 
Disappeared ‘neath the hill in the West. 


Slowly stole the sad truth of his loss o’er his 
mind, 

Then these accents of grief bore the hurrying 
wind 


On its wings, ‘O, bring back my flow- 
ers!” 
He gazed in the distance, but no voice replied. 
In childish distress, he again loudly cried, 
“ Bring back, bring back my flowers!” 


Still the stream prattled on with its musical flow, 
And the soft evening breezes, with murmurings 
low, 

Gently fanned the still. wood’s leafy 
bowers ; 
No response, nor a sound the weird stillness to 
mar, 
Save an answering echo that fell from afar: 
“ Bring back, bring back my flowers!” 


The flowers of the youth are the moments of life, 
Which we often consume in contention and 
strife— 
Or in idleness waste golden hours ; 
But regrets will ensue, when the light days of 
fair 
Youth are fled ; then we'll cry like the youth in 
despair, 
“ Bring back, bring back my flowers!" 
But an echo, as long as the short life will last, 
Will be heard from the misspent, the sorrowful 
past: 
“ Bring back, bring back my flowers.” 
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SCIOPTICON NIGHTS. 


BY REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


‘4 HAVE often written of various means 
of making the hearth cheerful and the 
home happy. I have advocated stere- 
oscopes, evening games, hard coal 
fires, and I know not what, besides. 
Now, having found out a new source 
of delight, I am again anxious to dis- 
seminate the information that other children 
may enjoy it as much as I do. 

You do not know what it is? You have 
heard of the stereopticon and the pantoscopticon 
and epizooty and the “ unicorn of Scripture,” as 
the circus bills say, but this enrichment of the 
language from the old Greek storehouse is 
strange. Itis nothing more nor less than a new 
magic lantern, suitable for showing glass photo- 
graphs and other pictures on a large scale. In 
general all the opticons are magic lanterns. 

I have a friend who has read everything, or 
a good deal of everything, and when any new 
subject is mentioned, and you venture to e€x- 
press an opinion, he immediately extinguishes 
you by telling you that the subject under dis- 
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cussion—whatever it may be—mathematics, 
horse-back exercise, insanity, spiritualism, 
sleight of hand, metaphysics, or delirium tre- 
mens—is a specialty of his. Now, not inany such 
complete sense, but in some sense, | think, I 
may venture to say, that magic lanterns, stere- 
opticons, stereoscopticons, pantoscopticons, and 
all the other opticons have long been a specialty 
with me. No man can make a monomania for 
children, without burning his fingers in some 
fashion, over a magic lantern or some kind of 
an opticon. 

I well remember the first one I ever tried to 
use. 
exhibition with a magic lantern. You fill and 
light your lard oil lamp, put in your picture, 
point the nozzle at the screen, focus the instru- 
ment, and you have it. Thatisthetheory. In 
practice, I found that I was roasted by heat; 
that my light wouldn't work to suit me; that 
drawing a focus, and getting my light adjusted 
rightly, was a complex and vexatious operation ; 
and, finally, that my instrument did not throw a 
light sufficiently bright to show ¢hrough a sheet, 
as I hoped it would ; and besides, that my noisy 
Sunday-school children were impatient of any 
delay, and that I had better have learned how 
to “run the machine” by private practice first. 
At that time, I had never heard of the use of 
photographic transparencies for such a purpose, 
and it was not long before I found out that the 
ground glass back must be removed from the 
foreign ones prepared for the stereoscope. But 
when I came to those with no ground glass, but 
only a white wax, the case was more perplexing. 
By using a spirit lamp to heat the picture, and 
a soft cloth to wipe it, I overcame my last diffi- 
culty, and made a fair exhibition for that time, 
with one of the old lanterns which some folks, 
in blissful ignorance of all improvements, still 
use. 

Then I heard of the stereoscopticons or stere- 
opticons, just then making their first stir in Phil- 
adelphia and New York. If they gave delight 
in the great cities, why might not I, who was 
just then playing the part of “the invalid cler- 
gyman," amuse myself with one in St. Paul? 
The truth was, I wanted a living very much 
more than I wanted amusement, and I thought 
I saw what had been hard to find—a way of 
making money without killing myself. Fortu- 
nately, I lacked the capital necessary to buy an 
oxy-hydrogen instrument, and thus escaped the 
perplexity that the Drummond light has brought 
to almost every man who has touched it. The 


oxy-calcium one gave me trouble enough at! 


Nothing seemed simpler than to give an | 
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first. I had no directions, and was obliged to 
invent the instrument after I got it. When | 
got it to working fairly well, I undertook to give 
an exhibition. My audience came, but there 
suddenly appeared an ugly black spot on my 
canvas, which I could not get rid of. My exhi- 
bition was more than half a failure. I workea 
night after night to get the instrument right. 
The thermometer fell to thirty below zero, the 
water froze in my rubber tube, and, in making 
ogygen gas in a cold hall, I blew it up beautiful- 
ly. At last I found the defect in my instrument 
and corrected it. After that I went on swim- 
mingly, and made the stereopticon quite a 
source of profit. I sold it at last, because I 
found certain traveling showmen prone to slap 
me on the back. I was not ashamed of being 
a showman, but I did mortally hate the frater- 
nity. 

Ever since I sold it, I have looked back, re- 
gretfully, at the pleasant evenings in which I 
was able to give delight to spectators, with the 
luminous exhibition of landscapes and statuary. 
I have often wished for an instrument of the 
kind, with which to amuse my children, my 
friends, and—to be frank—myself. But I was 
deterred by remembering that if I bought a 
stereopticon, I would be an hour in making oxy- 
gen gas for every exhibition, and that an even- 
ing’s entertainment would cost me three dollars, 
and that my retorts and wash-bottles and rubber 
bags would be always giving out. If I bought 
a common lard-oil lantern, I would have a cum- 
bersome and unsatisfactory affair. It was only 
when somebody told me about the invention of 
Mr. L. J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
by which a double kerosene light, turned edge- 
wise to the lenses, was made to fill the place of 
a calcium ‘one, that I saw my way clear to the 
home enjoyment of the luxury. 

Now we have the “sciopticon” in the family 
almost once a week. It is smal], compact, in- 
genious, complete and powerful. It costs 
no more than the burning of two kerosene 
lamps for an evening, and it is scarcely any 
more trouble. The views which we prefer are al- 
most all photographs of statuary and scenery, 
prepared and sold for the purpose. Tosee Thor- 
waldsen’s glorious bas-reliefs of “ Night” and 
“ Morning,” as the sciopticon throws them on the 
wall, is better than seeing a gallery of common- | 
place statuary. We have a landscape, or 
mountain-scape, in the Grisons of which we 
never tire—it gives us all the sense of exaltation 
that comes of seeing mountains themselves. 
We travel by balloon, and give ourselves the 
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most surprising contrasts. 


Tomb of the Caliphs in Egypt, noting the clear- | art. 


ness of the sunlight in that sunny clime, when 
presto, we stand on the banks of the Minneha- 
ha in mid-winter, and see the gigantic stalac- 
tites of ice, the delicate frost-work on the twigs, 
the—but the scene has changed, and it is the 
grand canal of Venice, with its crumbling walls 
on either hand, and its lazy waters before you. 
We are just about to call a gondola, when we 
find ourselves on the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, without the trouble of ascending. Then we 
have statuary; then we look at Zimmerman’'s 
ice studies at St. Paul and Niagara, and shut 
our eyes and open them on an old cathedral at 
Rouen, a greenhouse in Fifth Avenue, a portrait 
of an Indian chief, or a perfect little lake in Ger- 
many. Of course we always manage to have 
some friend present who has n't seen the pictures 
before. It adds tenfold to one’s delight, to see 
through the eyes of a fresh observer. Every 
now and then we buy one or two new views, 
and so keep up the sense of novelty without any 
great expense at one time. We look at our sci- 
Opticon now as a resource for pleasure in long 
winter evenings. 

The design of the invention was, I suppose, 
to supply schools with a means of showing sci- 
entific objects, and Sunday Schools with exhibi- 
tions. But I am not seexing to advertise the 
instrument, nor to promote its use for any of 
these purposes. I have a hobby, and that is the 
making of home delightful. It is in riding the 
same old hobby, that I have stumbled upon 
Mr. Marcy’s invention. 

I want to be very practical. I make no 
doubt, that there are those who feel the econom- 
ic consideration interfering with their wishes in 
this direction. The price of my sciopticon was 
forty-five dollars. One can make up a very 
charming exhibition of views, for twenty-five 
dollars, by buying chiefly the new Woodbury 
slides. A hundred dollars, including the cost 
of instrument, fits one up magnificently, though 
there is, practically, no limit to the variety of 
views one may purchase. 

In cases where one family alone is not able to 
buy an instrument and views, two or more fam- 
ilies might form a sciopticon club. In a country 
village, a person of limited means might use 
the instrument for the benefit of schools and 
Sunday Schools, and so pay its cost, and be a 
public benefactor. For there is no recreation 
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Now we gaze at the | all its forms, and to love scenery and works of 


—Tfearth and Home. 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


— 


BY MARY BYNON REESE. 


"T is sweet to think—unheard, unseen, 
Winged angels guard our earthly way, - 
‘Gainst every snare, for every good, 
They ever watch, and ever pray. 


"Tis bliss to 4now our daily walks 

Are thronged with messengers of light, 
That come with every fleeting hour, 

To make the path of duty bright. 


A simile, a tear of sympathy— 
A gentle word in season spoken— 
Are healing spirits, blest of God, 
To soothe, and bind hearts crushed and 
broken. 


The pleasant intercourse of friends— 
Affection’s many hallowed ties, 

Are angels, making earthly homes 
Akin to those beyond the skies. 


Our books, our schools, our teachers dear, 
God's precious Word, his holy day— 
Thrice blessed spirits strong to keep 
Our footsteps in the narrow way. 


Angels of the departed year, 
With pinions folded—mission o’er, 
How stands the record ye have borne 
From Time to th’ Eternal Shore ? 


—_— 2 


THE TEAKETTLE’S SONG. 


BY HULDAH HILL. 
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I -© am glad of a chance to show what 

= 238 Icando. How proud papa will be 

eal of his little girl—only twelve years 

i old, and can get a meal all by her- 

Y self. Well, they shall be surprised, 

for I can cook—I ve seen Margaret do so much, 
that I can easily get tea.” 

Thus mused little Gertie Allen as she set the 


kettle on the grate and began to stroke the cat 
and consult her as to “ what we'll have for tea.” 


\ 


at once so refined, so delightful and so instruc- | Pretty soon a low hum comes from the kettle, 
tive, as that afforded by the sciopticon. By its then stops a moment and renews the song in a 
means, a child is early habituated to see life in| higher key. Puss looked up, and Gertie listen- 


THE TEAKETTLE'S SONG. 


ed to the soft murmur, and followed it until the 
buzzing, whirring song broke out musical, then 
noisy, then fierce and sputtering—making the 
lid bounce and clatter furiously. 

“Scream away, old teakettle! Bubble, bub- 
ble, old water, you can't get out! Jump up 
and down, old lid, you noisy little upstart! 
Look, Puss! what a pretty white cloud comes 
out of the spout. And this is all the show you 
make, for so much fussing and blowing, is it, 
Mr. Teakettle? Yet mamma and Margaret 
say that the water wont make tea until it has 
boiled ; and we know it is boiling when the lid 
hops up and down, and the steam comes out of 
the spout in that curling, soft white cloud. And 
papa says that great men, watching the lid of 
the kettle bounce up and down, began to-think 
of making use of steam, and went on trying and 
working out plans, until one man, named Watt 
—who thought more, and studied harder than 
the rest—made the steam engine, and made 
steam their slave to do their work for them. So 
that by it, the work of one hundred men is done 
in ever such a short time, by one man. Then 
they sawed boards by it, and almost built hous- 
es by it. Papa says that’s more than a hundred 
years ago, before he was born—would n't papa 
look funny, if he were a hundred years old. I 
wonder if Mr. Watt wasn’t very proud and 
happy, to think he had done so much good in 
the world. | 

“Then papa says men began to study how 
they could make the steam engine to move 
along on the ground, and push or pull carriages ; 
and Mr. Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, made 
the first locomotive; and then they had rail- 
roads. How I should like to have see the first 
train of cars. I’d like to ask Mr. Evans what 
he thinks of the long trains that run now-a-days, 
and the big bridges that they cross. I guess 
he'd be scared if he could see them, for papa 
says they have improved so much that those we 
have are not much like those of Evans's time— 
nearly ninety years ago. I wish he could be at 
grandma's, with me, and see the big signs up— 
‘Look out for the cars '—and see the train come 
thundering along, stop only a minute, while 
everybody who wants to get on jumps quick, 
and everybody who wants to get off jumps 
quicker ; then, in a second, it flies away through 
the woods; cuts up the farms; whistles, and 
stops at another little town, and shoots off again. 
When it shrieks, all the cattle start and snort 
and bellow, and run to the very end of the 
meadow ; and the drivers stop, when the come 
to the track, and watch and listen, before they 
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dare to start across. Talk about chaining steam 
and making it men’s slave ; I think it is a great 
king, that everybody is afraid of ! 

‘Then, ever so many more men thought of 
making the steam engine run on water, or of 
making the boats move by it; and they studied 
and tried experiments, but all failed until Rob- 
ert Fulton got out hissteamboat. At last, when 
it was all ready, some of his friends went with 
him on the trial trip up the Hudson. They 
went one hundred and fifty miles, at five miles 
an hour—papa thinks that was a wonderful 
event. I think so too, and I think it was very 
kind in Fulton’s friends to go with him, to share 
his triumph, or to feel sorry for him if he failed. 
Now, great ships cross the ocean—three thous- 
and miles—in two weeks; while, before the use 
of steam, it took three months to make the jour- 
ney. Then they are not afraid of the storms or 
big waves, but go on in whatever direction they 
choose, and only laugh at the storm. 

‘And then the factories over the river, wool- 
len mills and cotton mills and flour mills, and 
everything we use and wear, from the buttons 
on my shoes to the carpets on the floor; from 
the chairs we sit in at home, to the great ships 
on the sea. That’s the way all wonderful 
things are begun, in little things of common 
use. Who would ever dream of all this coming 
from the fussing, bumping, airisn teakettle lid? 
The greatest wonder to me is, why the cars and 
boat move straight along, while the lid hops up 
and down! 

“But while I’m talking to Puss, I might be 
making the toast, for that’s what papa likes.” 

Away she ran for the fork, and returned with 
cook-book in hand. The slice of bread was 
adjusted ; but while Gertie read recipes for lob- 
ster salad, the toasting-fork, with its half-toasted 
bread, fell to the floor—and thus her father 
found her, half an hour later, intent on a recipe. 

“ Well, my daughter, what are you going to 
give us for tea? It is getting late.” 

“Why, papa! Iwas thinking about steam, 
and what you told me about Watt and Fulton, 
and what great things come from such small 
beginnings, and wondering if such a small girl 
as I could ever be a great woman, and make 
the world admire me.” | 

“My daughter, there are many kinds of 
greatness, as the world thinks Men have fought 
great battles, and conquered nations ; they have 
written poetry and history and science; they 
have painted grand pictures, and carved beau- 
tiful images ; have composed rare music ; have 
been fine speakers—all these have been called 
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THE TEAKETTLE'S SONG. 


great. But there is a greatness, the fvve great-’ 


/ 


ness, within the reach of all. Yes, even my lit- 
tle Gertie may be great—be a loving, helpful 
daughter; do your work with a cheerful heart, 
as you are trying to do in getting this tea; take 
care off your mothers mind; think of your 
father’s comfort, and you'll have the knowledge 


that you have done right, which is true happi- 
ness—which is true greatness. Fulton and 
Evans and Watt did benefit mankind—that was 
their peculiar work. Everybody has a different 
kind of work. Yours is in your home, do it 
with your might, and your reward will be as 


| great and sure as theirs.” 


PALLETTE AND PENCIL. 
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| this subject to a theory; as in other scientific 
professions. 3 

| We have connoisseurs among us, who are 
both able and willing to encourage Art, but who 
hesitate to do so, because of the uncertainty of 
their ability to judge correctly. Many poor 
_paintings and pieces of statuary are bought and 
sold at extravagant prices, merely upon the 
‘reputation of their makers, or-through the re- 
commendation of a friend; when, perhaps, 


= © some of our own home productions—far more 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 


Introductory. 


=) 


aicIN introducing these sketches to the 


ra) readers of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 


eee in regard to their intention and appli- 

We have long regretted the appar- 
ant lack of a correct knowledge of the 
“‘ principles” of. Art—both as concerns the Art 
student and the lover of the fine arts—which 
exists in our most cultivated centers of society. 
It is the intention of this series of lessons to give, 
in a plain, easy -to-be-understood way, such 
suggestions as will not only better enable the 
student, but all lovers of the. beautiful in nature 
and art, to judge correctly of good effects m 
nature and pictures. 

They will be found to be applicable not only 
to pictures, but to everyday surroundings ; to 
the tasteful adorning of our homes; the ar- 
rangements of gardens or shrubbery ; the sim- 
ple making up of a. bouquet of flowers ; in mat- 
ters of dress, of embroidery or designs of any 
kind ; and will enable us to know how to point 
out, and why we should admire beautiful scene- 
ry ; arid, in fact, all” matters that appertain to 
“good taste”; and we hope will be net simply 
of value to the amateur painter, but possess a 
high degree of interest for the general reader. 

We are all aware of the great want of a 
knowledge of this theory, especially in our own 
country. We know that Europe excels us in 
this matter, but only because it is older. We 
have the natural ability to appreciate, but lack 
the knowledge. 

It is true we can obtain some ideas of the 
merits of a good picture, by comparison ; but 


meritorious—are passed by. It has always ap- 
peared to us that there is no other excuse for 
this, but ignorance of their real merit. 

Of the many thousands of persons who visit 
our Art galleries, how few there are who are 
able to criticise intelligently. It is true they can 
discriminate what affects them most, or what 

appears by their feelings to be correct. This is 

| all very well, so far as it goes, but there is sure- 
ly a better and more certain mode of criticising, 
and that is by possessing a knowledge of the . 
principles used in producing picturesque | ef- 
fects. . 

These articles are not intended to teach any 
particular branch of. Art, in drawing or paint- 
ing; and yet, if properly understood, will be 
found to be invaluable in their application to 
each or all branches, whether figures, landscapes 
or designs, and especially to amateurs, whose 
circumstances prevent them from mene under 
the direction of a master. 

It has long been customary to instruct the 
student, that he must first draw with a pointed 
pencil or crayon, for a considerable length of 
time, and that it is impossible for him to be 
able to paint in colors unless four or five years 
be first spent in “drawing,” as it is termed. 
But we would respectfully differ from this Zasse 
notion, and maintain that it is just as requi- 
site that the drawing of a picture be correct 
when farted in colors, as if made with crayon. 

As there is much practical knowledge, which 
consumes a great deal of time in acquiring, to. 
be obtained in the: manipulation of color, inde- 
dendent of the drawing, we would advise all 
those who intend to paint to commence at once 
with the brush; and those who intend to be de- 
signers to begin with the pencil. But, above all 
things, let the student acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the “principles,” in order to obtain ef- 
fects; also, a knowledge of the forms of the 
objects to be delineated, by a careful study of 
nature. It will not matter whether the Pallette 
or Pencil be used, if only the desired effect is 


the only sure and definite method is by reducing | produced. 
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‘“ BOARDING ’ROUND ”—DIALOGUE. 
AN EXPERIENCE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY PHILA H. CASE. 


school. 


CHARACTERS.—Miss LANDEN, teacher of a countr 
tack oor 


Tom and Licy, pupils. Mr. and Mrs. JENKs. 
Ikg, their boys, and SA.Lty their daughter. 


SCENE. I.—A country school-house—teacher seated at 
he® desk; her head Icaning wearily on her hand. 


Miss Landen—Ah, well! another day's labor ' 
in this dingy old school-room is ended, and now | 
comes the unwelcome question, Where am I to 
lay my weary head to-night? Where shall I get 
something to satisfy the cravings of nature, that , 
is fit to eat? How do these people subsist on | 
food that would disgust a Camanche Indian! I! 
have been compelled to live on baked beans , 
and pork, buckwheat cakes and “sop,” until | 
abhor and loathe the sight, smell, or thought of 
them. And, being obliged to sleep in a different | 
house, every night, and being obliged to “do 
the agreeable,” no matter how weary or preoc- ! 
cupied, to such uncultivated, vulgar people, who 
seem to think they are doing a deed of charity, 
for which I must be duly grateful, in giving me 
a night’s lodging, and a scat at their table. I 
declare, it’s just like living on the town, and 
worse—for at the poor-house, one has at least 
a permanent home. True, for the last week I 
have had a pleasant stopping place with Mrs. 
Sanderson, the only woman in the place that 
lives like a civilized Christian. But before going 
there—at my “ boarding house’”—there was the 
alternative of sitting up all night, or sleeping 
with two of my promising pupils—whom I could 
hardly endure as near me as the recitation 
bench, so redolent were they of grease and dirt. 
If there were a place, within two or three miles, 
where I could buy provisions, I'd rent a room 
and set up house-keeping myself. I'd have, 
perhaps, twenty-five cents a week left. 

[Enter Tom, Lily and Ike, pupils.] 

Tom—Say, school marm! aint ye goin’ to our 
house to-night? mother told me to ask you if it 
was n't ‘bout time for you to come ag’in. 

Miss. L.—(astde—Nothing there but the ev- 
erlasting pork and beans, and beds alive with 
bugs.) No, Tom,I guess not to-night, some 
other time I'll go with you. 

Lily—Will you. go with me again to-night, 
Miss Landen? You know mamma is always 
glad to have you come. 

‘Mess L.—It is a great temptation. I should 
, like so much to go. (Aséde—Oh, if I could stop 
with Mrs. Sanderson all the time, I should be 
content.) But not to-night, dear; I have already 
stayed with your mother far more than her al- 
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lotted portion of “ boarding the teacher,” and I 
can not further trespass on her hospitality. 
( Asute—where shall 1 go?) 

The Fenks—( Marching up to the desk with 
| hands in his pockets.) Mother says she's got to 
have you to board some time, and she wants you 


‘to be sure and come to-night, ’cause father’s 


been to the “ Burg” to-day, and she'd rayther 
you'd come when she’s got tea and sugar in. 
the house. : 

Miss L—(Aside—as well there as any- 
where.) Yes, I'll go with you! How far does 
your parents reside from here ? 

Tke—How far does wat ? 

Miss £..—o vou live far from here ? 

/ke.—No maim, only a little ways. Just over 
the hill—-not more 'n a mile and a half. 

Miss 1.—X mile and a half, through this mud 
and splash ! Well, if I don't need the grace of 


i patience, I don't know who does. That man 


wrote nothing but truth, when he said, “ Job 
mite have been the pashuntest man that ever 
hived—on é/es—but he never tou’t skule and 
borded round. (Puts on her bonnet and shawl, 


locks the school-room, and follows lke.) 
[CURTAIN FALts. } 


— 


SCENE II.—Room in a “back woods" country farm 
house. A table spread with supper—a dish of meat, 
potatoes, hot cakes, around which are seated, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenks, Sally—in a flaming yellow “ polly- 
nay,’ and red calico skirt—Jake and Ike, oo Miss 
Landon. 


Mr. Fenks—Just fall to, and help yersell 
school mawm, we don't have much manners 
here. 

Sally—Now par, do wait on the skule miss. 
Change the plates, do. 

Mr. F¥—Wal, ef 1 must, I'll hev to; but it’s 
nuff site better fer every one to look out for his 
own bread and‘dinner. (fills a plate with a 
pice of black-looking meat, a potato, and a 
huge buckwheat cake.) 

Mrs. F—Dew yew take your tea with trim- 
min’s, Miss Lantern ? 

Miss L.—If you please. Landen is my name. 

Mrs. F—Oh, it is! Well, I .didn't under- 
stand. Tom and Ike, do behave yerselves. 

Tom—Give me a tater then, I say I wanta 
later. (At the top of his voice.) 

Sally—-Mar, Ike's a dippin’ into my apple- 


sass. I wish you'd lick him, he acts awful. 
. Tke—I haint teched it! She's tellin’ an awful 
whopper ! 


Mrs. F—Go ’way from the table. I'll learn 
you to eat so, afore the skule mawm. (Sezzes [ke 
by his collar, and drags him from the room, 
while he kicks and howts.) : 
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Mrs, F.—( Returus and seats herself again at It was so delight‘tl to lay out her pretty new 
at the table.) How on ath do you ever man- ; dress-pattern on the bed, and seat herself in her’ 
age forty or fifty sich young-uns? I can’t git | low rocking-chair before it, and think over the 
along with two, and I'm allers powerful glad to ! new style in which she would have it made, and 


git ‘em off to skule in the mornin’, and out of 
the way. Do try and make out yer supper, 
Miss—goodness to gracious! I do _ believe 


how gracefully it would sweep about her, as she 
walked along. It was casy to study over a 
fashion plate, and devise an claborate trimming 


Dan Jenks has given you the griddle greaser!j for it, and think how it would outshine the 


(looking on Miss L’s plate.) He has, I swan! 
Now Sally, that's too bad—some of your work, 
lettin’ it drop in. 

Sally—\ jist laid it on the side of the meat 
dish, and it slid in, I s’pose. 

Mr, F—I'm done, aint you, Jack ? 
along and help me fodder the cattle. 
Mr. F. and Fack—all leave the table.) 

Mrs. F—Now fly 'round, Sally, and help me | 
do up the work, and then git the school szawm 
to show you howtocroshay. (Exit Mrs F. and 
Sally, carrying dishes.) 

Miss L.—How shall I ever endure these hor- 
rid people until morning? How can I ever 
endure this mode of existence until the close of 
the term. I should like my vocation—the 
teacher’s calling is a high and honorable one, 
even in a back-woods place like this, if ‘I could : 
have some place to call Zome. But this wretch- 
system of boarding around. Ough! I wish the 
man who invented it had to live in this way for- 
ever and ever. 

Enter Sally—\ Who seats herself near Miss 
L.) Ef you'll show me that cre croshay stitch, 
I wish yew 'd do it purty soon, for we “ go to roost” 
airly here. (J%iss L. takes the needle and cotton, 
and endeavers to teach her, while the curtain 
falls. 


Come 


(Exit 


- WHAT HINPERED SADIE? 


BY MRS, J. E. M’CONAUGHY. 


= 4) /ADIE Lewis had twenty-four hours 
as every day, just like other folks, but 
for some reason she never could 
show much for her day’s work, at 
night-fall. It was a source of much 
_ regret to her, and of great inconve- 
nience to her friends, for they.all be- 
longed tothe class of “workers” in.the great 
buzzing hive of the world. A drone was apt | 
to be a burden there, as every where else. 

It was not because Sadie did not think of 
enough things to do, nor because she did not 
plan out work to the most minute details, but 
because she squandered hours in day-dream- 


ing. 


| for more profitless hours of reverie. 


dresses of the other girls. But when it came to 
‘putting the needle through and through,” Miss 
Sadie was found sadly wanting. The drudgery 
part was what she hated. The planning was 


| beautiful—so was mother’s sewing. She gen- 


crally managed, by hints and tears and pouts, 
to get the greater part of her work done by this 
patient, but mis-judging mother. And while: 
she was toiling, she had a fresh lease of leisure: 
When she 
ought to be sweeping or dusting, she would 
stand by the half hour with the feather brush. 
in her hand, looking from the window and 
watching passers-by, or sending her thoughts on 
by the cars to the distant city, where she in- 
dulged in a delightf:] round of shopping, that. 
would have emptied the purse of “ Fortuantus * 
himself. ; 

She was very benevolent in her devisings, 
and did a great deal of good to the poor, in 
imagination. Oh, the warm socks and mittens. 
for Christmas which she knit in her busy brain!, 
How poor girls would have rejoiced in the made 
over sacques and dresses she planned for. them. 
How poor children would have shouted at find-. 
ing in their stockings. the plump home-made 
rabbits and dolls, and pin cushions she thought. 
of making for them, and’ even went so far as to. 
hunt up her pieces of silk and velvet and, 
cashmere, with a view to commencing at once. 
But alas, her socks and saques, her mittens and 
toys never warmed many shivering little forms, 
nor gladdened many poor homes. ‘They were 
only wrought in her brain. 

The habit of reverie so grew upon her, 
that if she sat down to read or study, she very 
soon found her mind roving to the ends of 
the earth. She could pot pin it down to any- 
thing long at a time, especially anything useful 
or practical. This habitto her mind, was much 
the same as opium-eating té the body. It par- 
alysed all its working powers. It made her 
grow more and more peevish, when she was 
called off from her castle building, to attend to 
the dry, tasteless pursuits of every day life. 

It will take an earthquake to shake Miss Sadie 
out of this pernicious habit, but if that would do 
the work effectually, she might well be thankful 
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for the earthquake. I am afraid, however, it 
will never come to her; and a future, by no 
means cheering, seems the only prospect before 
her. 

Let planning and working go hand in hand, 
and confine your day-dreams to reasonable, 
practical projects. Think well over whatever 
you undertake, but learn to think and work at 
the same time. 


—_-o— Po 
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BY J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., 


Author of “ The Elocutionist’s Annual,” &c., &c. 
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ne of the most important qualities of 
human utterance is body of vowe. 
It is this, more than any other quali- 
ty, which reflects confidence in the 
words we utter, and largely in pro- 
portion to the faith which we our- 
selves seem to have in our words, 
will be the estimate others will place upon them. 
This effect is not given by great voice or con- 
vulsive manner and countenance. A _ large 
number of speakers and readers seek to 
strengthen their words by vocal rant and phys- 
ical display. It is one of the most offensive 
habits known to public address. It made 
Shakespeare mad, and it is certainly no more 
a virtue to-day. It is that excess of “the mod- 
esty of nature,” against which he urges such 
“special observance.” 

It can not be illustrated on paper, but we e will 
predict for our reader, a living example, within 
the next three speakers to whom he may listen. 
The fault is no less to be condemned in speech 
than the vague circumlocution style, socommon 
in first efforts at composition. The stump ora- 
tor who made the sage statement that “upon 
careful investigation and research, it had been 
discovered that in those cities, towns, villages 
and hamlets in which the population is large, 
there are more people than in those cities, towns, 
villages and hamlets in which the population is 
not so large,” comes very near illustrating the 
unnatural tone and monstrous manner in which 
men of actual culture and learning will ye? dis- 
port themselves in a public speech. 

Body of voice should be most carefully dis- 
tinguished from noise, and, also, from effort of 
voice. It is not identical with what is common- 
ly known as volume of voice. It is that vigor 
of tone which gives character and dignity 
to the spoken word. 
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A very common fault prevails, quite in con- 
trast with that already indicated. Though less 
offensive, it is more general and more insidious 
in its effects. It is that feeble, shrinking voice 
and manner which apologizes for what it does. 
It says, “ you need not mind what I say, I will 
not be so impertinent again.” When Lord 
Dundreary “ pops the question” to a lady whom 
he suddenly admires, observing her blush, and 
seeing her confusion, he endeavors to calm her 
agitation, telling her, by way of apology, that he 
“didn't mean anything by it.” There is an el- 
ement of voice painfully prevalent, which says 
almost as distinctly as words could, “I beg 
your pardon, I didn’t mean anything by it.” 
Such voice is often associated with a manner 
and movement equally feeble and apologetic. 
These are not always associated with feeble 
powers. In a few instances they are faithful 
exponents of character. Sometimes they rep- 
resent.what we believe to be a greatly mistaken 
view of meekness or piety. Inthe great majority 
of instances, however, we believe it to be a 
habit, the result of example or circumstances, 
and one which may and should be corrected. 
There are men who go through the world a 
living and walking apology. They invite death 
by suggesting unworthiness of existence in eve- 
ry word and movement. There is nothing that 
so much suggests dignity of manhood and 
force of character, as firmness and vigor of 
tone. 

To remédy a difficulty of this character, the 
student should frequently practice strong, earn- 
estlanguage, with great force and determination. 
The muscles of the throat and mouth should be 
placed at a strong tension. The vowel sounds 
may be used with great advantage, as an exer- - 
cise. But above all, the‘correction should be 
made in the conversational voice. 


STRATEGIC.—There are two words of the En- 
glish language which are the cause of more an- 
noyance to newspaper writers than all others 
combined. These words are “strategic” and 
“impostor.” The ablest of compositors and 
proof-readers have wrestled with them in vain. 
“ Strategic” is sure to come out in print “stra- 
getic,” and “impostor” almost invariably con- 
fronts the readers ‘in this shape, “imposter.” 
There are several others words as “lose,” “ bou- 
quet,” and “buiscuit,” which get into print in 
fantastic shape, but their transformations are not 
to be compared with the ravages committed on 
“ strategic ” and “impostor.” 


UNCLE CHARLIE’S LETTER BOX. 
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WELL, dear little folks, I have been watching to see 
the way the wind blows, whether in favor or against 
my pet scheme of the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,” and I will 
tell you, after a little, what I have found out. But be- 
fore I do so, I wish to make note of a never-failing 
plan to tell which way the wind does blow. I have no 
reference now to how I have found out about the 
‘‘Qpen-Eyes Club,” but simply to tell something for 
the benefit of the ‘‘O. E. C's.” 


Very often, when you are out, and nothing in sight to 
indicate the fact, you are unable te tell from which 
quarter the wind is blowing. I'll tell youhow youcan 
find out to a certainty. It's as easy as holding up your 
finger. In fact, it zssimply to put your fore-finger into 
your mouth and moisten it slightly, and then hold it 
up, and the side of the finger that feels cool, is toward 
the direction from which the wind comes. The experi- 
ment is not hard to try, and it never fails to tell with as 
great precision as the costliest weather-vane that was 
ever put up. Now it is a little singular, but the fingers 
have had a great deal to do in showing me the way the 
wind blows in regard to our '‘'O. E. Club.’’ In this 
case, however, they have not been held. up, but rather 
held down on paper, with pens in them; and they have 
told me many times, over and over again, with what de- 
light the idea has been received. 


I have already hundreds of applications to join at 
once, so that I have been having my thinking-cap on, 
and studying about that badge-certificate I spoke 
about last month. Let me show you a few letters I 
have here ‘in the Letter Box about our ‘“O E. Club.” 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—I would like ever so much to 
become a member of the ‘‘Open-Eyes Club,” and I 
propose that Uncle Charlie be selected to propose a 
badge to be worn, and that each member purchase 
his or her badge, when it is ready. 

The seeds of an apple have always the small end 
toward the stem, and the empty space in an egg-shell 
is at the large end. Toad stools may be made for 
toads to sit on, but I have found them where there are 
no toads, so that is not their use, J think. I have two 
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or three questions to ask. Is the stem of an apple al- 
ways opposite the blossom? When a locomotive is 
backing, do the tops of the driving wheels go forward: 


>? 
or backward ? H, A. COLLINS. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—I see you want us all to open 
our eyes. So I thought I would tell you what I have 
noticed. Can any one tell how many different cells 
there are to hold the apple seeds, without looking? 


‘How do persimmon trees first appear, when they grow 


G. S. CARNAHAN, 


This little friend sends, with his questions, very plain 
answers indeed, which shows that he has had his eyes 
open. . 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—I asked ma if I might join 
the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,” and she said I could. - I think 
the badge-certificate will be splendid, for by it we may 
all know each other. J have taken the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE so long, that I couldn't think of giving 
it up. IRA KIMBER. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—1 am a little blind girl, and 
my mother is writing this letter for me. I think I 
would like to belong to the ‘‘O. E. Club,” not that it 
would make me see, but that I might be able to find 
out things, too. HATTIE SEWELL. . 


Dear Uncle Charlte.—The ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club” is 
just the thing we all want. I, for one, want to be a 
member right off. I think I know of several others 
who would join with me. Can any but subscribers to 
the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE be members of the ''O. 
E. Club? JOSEPH SHARPE, 


The one desiring to become a member of the “O.. 
E. Club "’ must either be a subscriber, or else the MAG- 
AZINE must be taken regularly by some member of the 
same family. 

These are a few of the letters out of the many which 
I have received about the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,” and so 
I think that there can now be no doubt of its success, 


Ah! I think there is something more than a letter. 
in this envelope. And there is, for out comes a card 
picture of this dear little writer: 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I think the apple seeds point 
toward the stem, and the bubble of the egg is at the 
large end. I send you my picture, so that you can see 
how I look. Wont you send me your picture ? 

JESSIE LEHMAN, 

Dear Uncle Charlie.-—I feel as if I know you, and I 
would be glad to meet you some day. Weare having 
splendid weather here in South Carolina. Our win- 
dows have been open nearly all of December, and 
many of our flowers are in bloom. I send you one- 
dollar to hand the Publishers for the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE. JAMES A. CHAPMAS, | 


Just here, is a letter with only the initials given, 


from the seed? 
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which I am forced to throw aside. 
to read a letter in which the writer does not care to 
sign the full name. I will not use the names of any 
of my little friends against their wishes, if I know it. 
All you have to do, is to tell me not to print the name, 
and of course it will not be done. I have hundreds 
of modest little correspondents, who wouldn't for the 
world have their names printed, they tell me, and I 
would n't for the world do it, after they have told me. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.— 1 wonder if Dick Richards 
couldn't tell us some strange things? It seems he has 
been to Vienna, and must have seen lots of queer 
sights. Wont you ask him to join the '' Open-Eyes 
Club,” and tell uslabout his travels ? 

; JAMES THORNE, 

The way I will send word to Dick, will be to print 
your letter, and let him read it for himself. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I had almost concluded not 
to take the SCHOOLDAY for myse/f this year, as I am 
in the neighborhood of ‘sweet sixteen,” but when I 
thought of the Letter Box, and saw the announce- 
ment of Alexander Clark's new story, the inducements 
were too great to be withstood. 1am vour affectionate 
niece, ALICE H N. 

What had we better do with the writer of this letter, 
little folks ? 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—! saw so many letters written 
by the litte folks, that I thought I might venture to 
write. Thisis Fridav afternoon, and T have a composi- 
tion to read by-and-bv. 1 do hate composition writing! 
I suppose it helps us to think, but what use it is going 
to be to us girls, is more than I'can see. CLARA D. 

Why, my dear Clara, the answer to your question 
is given in your own letter. Suppose a child would 
refuse to learn to talk, because he never intended to be 
a public speaker. Don’t you think he would be a very 
foolish child? Well, wri¢7ng is only putting our “ talk ”’ 
on paper, so that it may be sent to the one it is intend- 
ed for, when we can not go ourselves. And ‘ composi- 
tion" writing is only learning to put our ‘talk’’ on 
piper. The great trouble about ‘ composition” writing 
is, that many of our little folks begin by thinking what 
to write, instead of writing what they think, You said 
just what you thought in this letter, you wrote to me. 
Ii IT had been where you could have talked to me, you 
would not have written at all, but would have told me 
what you have written, probably, in these very words. 
Well, the next time you go a-composition writing, 
write about something you know all about, just as if 
you were telling it to your mother, or one of your 
plauy-mates, and then see how easy it will be. 


Dear Uncle Chartie.—Do you think a lie will ever 
do anv harm, if itis never found out? Isn't it right 
sometimes to tell falsehoods; not often, I mean, but 
just sometimes ? ANNIE I 

Even if we could stop with one falsehood, it would 
be wrong; but falsehoods generally travelin large com- 
panies, and there is no knowing how big a company of 
them the telling of one may lead us into. It is abso- 
lutely sinful to have anything to do with anything but 
the plain truth. The telling of the truth, honestly and 
fearlessly, will always guide us safely through every 
difficulty. But lies w// be found out, if not at first, 
they will show their heads sometime. I once heard of 
a young man who hired a horse and carriage to drive, 
as he said, five miles, to a neighboring town. After 
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] can not take time ; he returned, late in the day, the owner of the horse 


asked the young man how far he had gone. 
the town, five miles and back,” he said. “Are you 
sure of that?’’ asked the man. “ Of course I am! 
Do you think I would tell a lie about it?"" “I do not 
think so, but I &aow you have told me a falsehood. 
You have driven this carriage nearly thirty miles, since 
you left, and have injured my horse besides."’ As he 
spoke, the man pointed to a little dial, which he had 
opened like the face of a small clock, inside the car- 
riage seat, and produced the proof of what he had 
said. There was a little contrivance arranged from the 
carriage wheel to this dial, so that every mile which the 
carriage went, was faithfully registered. This dial the 
young man knew nothing about, and thought that his 
falsehood would never be found out. Remember, dear 
little folks, that every bad action is registered, and will 
some day be revealed. 

Dear Uncle Charlie—I1 think the Open-Eyes Club 
would be nice, and I should very much like to belong 


to it. I could not tell which way the apple seeds point, 
and so had to cat an apple to see. ee 


Dear Uncle Charltie-—Was the Debating Club been 
discontinued for 1874? I would like to know, as I am 
thinking of trying for some of the prizes. 

NELLIE C, F, 

The Debating Club, &c., will be omitted for the 
present, at least. ‘The discussions and essays upon 
the subjects which have been announced in the Novem- 
ber and December numbers will be examined, however, 
and the prizes sent as before. The publishers desire 
those who have failed to receive their prizes, to report 
the matter to them. ‘There were so many departments 
‘to look after, in the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, that the 
editor was compelled to condense somewhat for 1874. 
And here comes a letter from a long-long-time friend 
of Uncle Charlie’s and.the MAGAZINE, who “ wants to 
know,’ which has been handed me to answer, by the 
editor. 

* * * 8 * By the way, where is ‘Our Little 
Folks’ Department gone to? The Letter Box would 
not have interfered with it, and the little ones could 
find their own articles more easily. During the past 
vear, I have read and answered many good letters 
from your young readers, all strangersto me. * * #* 

E. D. 

I said something like this now something over a year 
ago, when the ‘‘ Our Little Folks "’ was scattered through 
the MAGAZINE, ‘The “ Little Folks’ Department is 
all over the MAGAZINE, this month. We all thought, 
that it was alinost a shame to have the little ones off at 
one end of the table by themselves, and so we conclu- 
ded to have them sitting up side by side with the rest 
of us, and as big as any of us, helping themselves to 
what they liked best, of all that had been prepared. 
The Letter-box we reserved as a cozy place for our af- 
ter-dinner chat, vou know. 

But here I am at the end, or at my ‘‘ jumping-off 
place,’’ as the boys used to have it, and many letters 
yet to look over. They are good ones I think, however, 
and will keep until next month. How glad I am that 
my letters are all so good that they wid/keep! Next 
month, too, I hope I shall be able to give full particu- 
lars about the ''O. E. C.” badge-certificate. So look 
out for it. Yours as ever, 

UNCLE CHARLIE. 
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IT GIVES us pleasure to welcome a number | 
of new contributors to this Department this | 
month. We wish our friends everywhere og 
consider themselves as having a’ standing invi- 
tation to send us anything they would think in- | 
teresting to our readers in the way of Puzzles, , 
Problems, Rebuses, &c., &c. We desire to! 
make this our subscribers’ department, as much 


as we can. Of course we can not hope to use | 


everything that is sent, but we do hope to use |- 


the desé, and if possible use exercises from as 
many as Our room will admit of, by selecting 
one or two only from each contributor. By so‘ 
doing we can give a much greater variety, and 
inake OUR STAIRWAY more generally intcrest- 
ing. 

C. £. H. sends an enigma which probably 
should be sent to the advertising department, 
by the publishers of the series of books given to 
puzzle out.— Fennie S. sends a number of rebus- 
es, puzzles, &c., upon the names of different 
persons intimately connected with our MaGa- 
- ZINE, We always prefer exercises of a general 
nature. The Editors and Publishers have to 
say so much about our MAGAZINE and them- 
selves, in a business way, that they believe their 
readers have cnough of them without further 
mention in OUR STAIRWAY. Answers have 
been received from quite a great many since 
our last number was sent out, but as there is 
time for many to send in still, at this writing, 
we have concluded to resume publishing their 
names with the March number. Remember, 
however, that such answers as will be given 
credit for, must be correct in every particular. 
The names of those answering less than ¢hyee 
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exercises correctly will not be given.— Fohn E£. 
F. asks something about statues and how they 
are made. We have an article upon this sub- 
ject, which will probably appear in the MAGa- 
ZINE next month, giving us all the particulars 
about “ How Statues are Made.” 


—Lucius Goss comes again with a poetical effu- 


| sion, which we hope may not cause its answer 


to overtake any of our “ guessers,” by thinking 
it out. He terms ita 
7. CHARADE. 
We galloped on o'er hill and dale, 
Before the day was gone ; 
Our efforts were without avail 
For soon my first came on. 


The lowering clouds o’erspread the sky, 
And soon we lost our road; 

‘T was long before my second and I 
Arrived at my abode, 


I laid me down and tried to rest, 
But when a sleep came o'er me, 

I felt myself with fear oppressed ; 
My whole did vex me sorely. 


—Fflorette contributes two exercises. The first 
is a series of | 
12. SQUARE WORDS. 
1. An animal. 
2. A tree. 
3. An animal. 
4. A vegetable. 


—Her second is a 
8. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 
My first is a perfume ; 
My second is a prefix ; 
My third is “ in everybody’s mouth"; 
My wholc is a river. 
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— F. M. Ware, has found a bloody fellow, who | 


certainly must have come from Cuba, though 
when we take a second thought, find it can not 
be, after all. He calls him, and so do we, an 


9. ENIGMA. 


I began the Revolution, and rushed in the fray, 

And the roar of the cannon I treat as child’s play. 

I’m found in the army, when victories resound ; 

I’m found in the forts, and there stand my 
ground. 

I’m the end of all fear, while I mingle with gore, 

And [ hold my place still, at the end of the war; 

I am found in the morning, Iam found in the 
right, 

And the loss of me changes a fright to fight. 


— Fonathan, who likes figures, has the following 
to say about 
10. THE FIGURE 9. 


Let anybody try the figure nine, and see if he 
can multiply it away, or get rid of it in any 
shape. Multiply it by what you like, and it 
gives the same result, Begin with twice nine, 
you have 18, and the digits together, you have 
1 and 8 makes g._ So it goes on up to I! times 
9, which gives 99. Add the digits 9 and g are 
18 and 1 and 8 are g. Going on to any extent, 
it is impossible to get rid of the figure 9. Try 
it with any number, no matter how large. 


Some funny contributor, signing himself C 
Rayon, sends us the following sketches, which 
he is supposed to have made in a Photograph- 
er’s Gallery. The first picture shows the little 
girl ready seated for her picture. 


The second picture shows the result. The 
pear “took,” instead of the face! 


Il, A JEWEL. 


In me is found a man of noble birth: 

And a delicious fruit, as grows on earth ; 

A vegetable too, you'll find as well ; 

And then a tiny organ, sounds to tell. 

Without transposing letters, these you 'll see, 

Now puzzler, tell me what this gem can be. 
ee Oe 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, & c., 
Published in the December Number, 1873. 


CHARADE. — On-ion — Onion. — EnNIGMA.— 
Centennial.—_PuzzLe.—_N INE. Decart- 
RATIONS.—1. Mouse;' 2. All-co-hol—Alcohol. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS No. 14.—Waste-naught 
-want-knott--‘ Waste not-- Want not.”~-Po- 
ETS.—1I. Armstrong ; 2. Churchill; 3. Addison ; 
4. Shakspeare; 5. Herrick; 6. Milton; 7 
Southwell; 8. Longfellow; 9. Dryden. 

; a ae he 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, £rie, Pa. 


It affords us much pleasure to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Vol. XIX, of the Lducational Times Reprint, 
for which the Publishers—Messrs C. F. Hodgson & 
Sons, London, England—will please accept our thanks, 
The volume before us contains solutions of 106 pro- 
blems, and a ‘‘ Note on Spherical Trigonomety."' The 
Reprint is a treasure of problems and solutions. 


PROBLEMS. 
3. A and B can do a piece of work in 3 days, 
C and D can do tho same in 6 days. It would 
take A 7 days to do it alone, and D Io days to 
do it alone. How long will it take B and C to- 
gether to accompyish the work ? 
ALBERT I, ALLEN. 


4. At what rate of discount must U. S. Secur- 
ities, bearing 6 per cent. in gold, be purchased 
that the investor may realize Io per cent in cur- 
rency, on the investments—the premium on gold 
being 13% per cent.? | 
R. L. SELDEN. 


Solutions of these problems should be received by | 
March 20, 1874. 
eee eee 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in November Number, 1873. 


26. A man sold a horse for $90; bought him 
back for $80; then. sold him again for $100. 
How much did he gain by the transaction ? 

W. H. VANFOTSAN., 

Ist Solution —The first sale has nothing to do 
with the second transaction of buying and sell- 
ing. He buys the horse back for $80, and then 
sell him for $100, thereby gaining $20. 

EDWIN WATERMAN. 


Solved in like manner by W. E. Kirk, E. Ben. Wex- 
ler and C. L. Hill. 
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2d Solution.—\f he sold the horse for $90, he 
would then have $90; if he bought him back 
for $80, he would have the horse and $10; if he 
then sold him again for $100, he would have 
$110. $110—$g0 (the sum he received for the 
horse at first sale) =$20, sum gained. — 
J. F. STEWART. 


Good solutions given by J. I. Clark, O. D. Oathout 
and Max Liporvitz. 


27. A merchant bought 400 yards of cloth, at 
$4 per pard, payable in 6 months; and imme- 
diately sold it at $4.10, giving a credit of 3 
months, at the expiration of which term he an- 
ticipated the payment of his own paper, getting 
a discount off of ro per cent. per annum. What 
did he gain by the transaction? ’ 

J. B.“SANDERS. 


Solution.—At the expiration of three months 
from the first transaction, the merchant received 
$1640; he then paid $1600—2 ¥% per cent. of the 
same=$1 560. 


$1640—#1 560=$80, his gain. 
O. D. OATHOUT. 


Similarly solved by Max Lipovritz, E. H. Pack- 
ard, J. I. Clark, David Wickersham and H. H. 
Spayd. 

C. L. Hill and Edwin Waterman estimate ¢rwe dis- 
count, instead of daz discount, and find the gain to 
equal $79.024 nearly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. we have the following 
works :—'‘ Fohn Godsoe's Legacy,” by Rev. Elijah 
Kellogg. This is the fifth of the ‘‘ Pleasant Cove se- 
ries’ of stories, and shows the indestructible influence 
of a Christian home, and early moral training. $1.25. 
“George M. Baker's Temperance Dramas, a series 
of Dramas, Comedies and Farces for Temperance oc- 
casions. Excellent, with the exception of a number 
of extravagant and semi-profane expressions, which, if 
cut out, would add much to the value of the book. 
60 cents. ‘ Money Maker, or the Victory of the Bas- 
ilisk,”” by Oliver Optic. 36, pp. $1.50, and “ Miss 
Thistledown,"’ by Sophie May, $1.00.—From Samuel 
Wells, New York, we have “4 Se/f Made Woman, or 
Mary Idyl's Trials and Triumphs,” by Emma May 
Buckingham. $1.50. We shall take occasion to speak 
of this book again, after we have had an opportunity 
to examine the work more thoroughly.—From the 
National Temperance Publishing House, New York, 
we have “ Fred's Hard Fight," by Marion Howard. 
$1.25.—Dodd & Mead, New York, send us “ 7he 
 Cumberstone Contest,’ by the author of ‘' The Best 
Cheer, &c. $1.50, and ‘ /fester Morley's Promise,” 
by Hesbe Stretton. 1.75.—Two handsome Juveniles 
come from Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadel- 


phia.""—'' Uncle Granesir's Matches, a Fairy Tale, 
translated from the French of Mme. Martineau des 
Chesnes, $1.25, and ‘ Birdie and His Fairy 
Friends,’ a book for the little folks, by Margaret T. 
Canby. {1.00.—‘‘ A Manual of Moral Philosophy,” 
designed for Colleges and High Schools, by Andrew ~ 
P, Peabody, D. D. LL. D., has been sent by the pub- 
lishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 
This work was originally prepared for the use of the 
Freshman Class in Harvard College, in which, Dr. 
Peabody is the Professor of Christian Morals, but with 
a desire to fill a want felt for a like work in other in- 
stitutions, it has been published for general use in our 
High Schools and Colleges, $1.50. We have, also, 
from. the same publishers, ‘‘ Zrue Success in Life,’ and 
“ Sunny Hours of Childhood.” ‘True Success in 
Life,’’ by Ray Palmer, is addressed to young men and 
women, and should be in the trunk of every young 
man or woman starting out in life. Dr. Palmer has in 
this little work, developed a plan for success in life 
which we would recommend to the youth of the whole 
land, $1.25. ‘‘Sunny Hours of Childhood” is a se- 
ries of selections for the improvement of ‘‘ Mind and 
Heart."’ 75 cents.—And here we have what purports 
to be a wonderful book—no less than “ Zhe Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, Complete. By Charles Dickens,” 
or ‘Part Second of The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
by the Spirit-Pen of Charles Dickens, through a Me- 
dium!" Published by T. P. James, Brattleboro’, 
Vermont. This work has two prefaces, one, the au- 
thor’s, and the other, the medium’s, and _ thus far, 
these preface-pages are all we have read. The bock 
has in it sufficient ‘‘ mystery’ to make it sell, even if 
it does no more than satisfy a curiosity to know what 
such a book might contain. It is well printed and 
bound, and presents a very attractive appearance.— 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Music Publishers, have 
sent us “' Zhe River of Life,’ a well chosen collection 
of new Sunday School Music. 35 cents.—The greatest 
combination of current literature published by any one 
House in the world, is Harpers’. With their Monthly, 
Weekly and Bazar, nothing elsc is needed, to be thor- 
oughly informed upon all matters deserving of atten- 
tion.—'' Dreka's Dictionary Blotter,’ published by 
Louis Dreka, Philadelphia, is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of blotting pads, with a list of some 15,000 words, 
in a neat portfolio. It is what we would call a “ ready 
helper" in the trying time of epistolary letter writing. 
Price, $1.00, up to $5.00, according to style of binding. 
It can be furnished by the publishers of the SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE.—No well regulated household should 
do without ‘ The Tribune Extras, even if the Tribune 
is not taken. For very small cost a wealth of literary 
matter in the way of lectures, scientific and otherwise, 
stories, &c., &c., can be obtained. The Tribune Co. 
publishers, New York.—The foremost of all the 
Magazines for artistic beauty, is Scrzdner's. The il- 
lustrations are exquisite, and the reading matter 
throughout, of the very best. The twelve numbers 
published during the year, contain more good reading 
and beautiful engravings than $20.00 worth of ordinary 
subscription books. Scribner & Co., publishers, New 
York. A number of books remain over until next 
month. 
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Mone, Bye and Bye. 


(Hymn with Chorus.) 


Words by ALICE HAWTHORNE Music by SEP. WINNER. 


Moderato. 
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1. Home os and bye when my duties are a Meeting again with the lov’d that are gone; 


2. Home bye and bye; oh how welcome the thought— Scrving the Master we ev - er have sought, 
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Joy for the heart when all tri - als are past, Home bye and bye, home in Heav -en at last. 
Singing His praise with a song, full of jov, Knowing the peace that no sin — can destroy. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, inthe year 1874, by Sep. Wisner & Son, inthe Office of the Librarian of Congress. 
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©" Home bye and bye when my journey is o’er, Resting i in peace on that beau - ti- ful shore: 


Tenor 
Home bye and bye when my journey is o'er, Resting in peace on that beau - ti- ful shore; 
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Safe thro’ the Bales to my home, bye and bye; Near - er to God in His mansions on high. 
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Safe thro’ the gates to my home, bye and bye; Near - er to God in His mansions on high. 
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SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


TERMS: — The subscription price of the ScHooLpay 
MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
1874, Bets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 
FREE. 


One copy of the MaGazink will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of FouR names, at $1.00 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAZINE, to pre- 
pay postage on the Fingraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


esd 
—— 


We are rejoiced to see such a general “ rallying 
‘round "' the standard of the dear old SCHOOLDAY for 
1874. Although the times have been hard, and com- 
plaints of the scarcity of money are reachingy us from 
nearly every quarter, the general conclusion has been 
among its friends everywhere, that they can not do 


This offer actually gives these three attractive pic- 
tures to canvass with, free of charge, as in almost any 
neighborhood, with but little effort, not only fifteen, 
but fifty subscribers could be raised. 

Any one who has already procured our = small 
Outfit, consisting of one picture, ‘' The First Impulse,” 
can secure the other two pictures, to use in canvassing, 
for 50 cents more, All our agents should have the 
three pictures to show. 


Now, that the Crisis is Past, confidence re- 
stored, and money again more plentifully circulated, 
our agents and friends should see that the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE is fully and fairly represented. We want 
a club raised in every town and neighborhood where 
our MAGAZINE is known, and none can do this work 
better than our own subscribers. The SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE is a marvel of cheapness, and for these 
times it can not help being extremely popular. 


Reduced Registry Free.—Our friends will bear 
in mind that the fee for registering letters, has heen re- 
duced from f/teen cents to eight cents, so that to send 
a registered letter now, it will cost but e/even cents 
(eight cents registry fee and three cents postage) in- 
stead of eighteen cents, as formerly. We call attention 
to this fact, as We notice quite a number of our regis- 
tered letters are received, upon which the ok fee has 
been paid, 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 


without the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, while thou- | ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 


sands of new subscribers are pouring in upon us from 
all sections of the Union. 

We are glad to know that our MAGAZINE is so gen- 
erally popular among all classes of people, and can 
not help but be sincerely grateful for the substantial en- 
couragement our friends have given us, in so large a 
circulation. Our only aim is to make the SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE worthy of your confidence and pa- 
tronage, and the larger the circulation the better we 
can make it. We desire to send it into thousands of 
homes where it is not yet received, and we will need 
the assistance of every one of our subscribers to ac- 
complish the work. Please take this number, or any 
other number, and carefully note the variety of its 
matter, the tone of its articles, the completeness of its 
departments, and the beauty of its illustrations. Is it 
not really worth all we ask for it? We know you will 
say that it is, and will be only too glad to help us in its 
circulation. Let us hear from you, one and all. 


Agent’s Outfit.—Every one who has not yet pro- 
cured the Agent's Outfit of pictures, should get it at 
‘once. With it in hand to show, there is no difficulty 
in getting subscribers. It consists of our three Premi- 
um Engravings, ‘The First Impulse,’ ‘‘ Mamma’'s 
Birthday,” and ‘‘Help Me Up,” mounted ona neat 
roller, so as to carry and show conveniently, specimen 
number of MAGAZINE, with certificate of agency, Pre- 
mium List, return envelopes, &c., &c. It will be sent 
upon receipt of $1.00, and this amount can be deducted 


as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 


Will all who see this number, see also that there 


‘is aclub formed for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, at 


their post-office? There are hundreds of post-offices 
where there can yet be large clubs raised, and good 
pay secured for doing it. Will you do it, reader ? 


A cheap School Reader.-—Our MAGAZINE is 
very successful in many places as a school reader, It 
brings, every month, a freshness and interest into the 
reading class that the regular reading book can never 
do but once, and that ig when it is new. Teachers 
could, with little effort, introduce the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE into almost any school, if they would only 
get their pupils to help them do it. Please think over 
the matter. 


The EBlocutionist’s Annual, Nos. 1 and 2.— 
Every subscriber to our MAGAZINE, should have both of 
these excellent elocutionary works. They are not only 
cheap, but good, and fill a want long felt for just such 
books. They contain the very best things, from the 
very best authors, and can not fail to give entire satis- 
faction. With a copy of the Alocutionist’s Annual in 
hand, something can be found suitable for almost any 
occasion, and will save much time and labor in trying 
to find something to speak, or read, or act in public. 


and retained from subscription money on hand, when | Price per number, Paper, 35 cents, Cloth, 75 cents, 


fifteen names have been secured. 


Green and Gold edition, $1.00. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Three Splendid Pictures.— We give to every 
subscriber a choice of one of the following pictures 
free, | 


1. ‘The First Impulse,”’ a picture which will de- 
light the heart of every boy in the land. 


2. ‘‘Mamma’s Birthday,” “our girls’ ’’ own pic- 
ture. It represents two little girls arranging a floral 
gift for Mamma, and the faces are such bright, hap- 
py, truthful, confiding faces, that one can not help 
falling in love with them, at first sight. 


3. ‘Help Me Up,”’ a picture for both boys and girls, 
and one of the most popular engravings ever pub- 
lished. Every body seems to wanta‘‘ Help Me Up.” 
It represents a trio of little folks, climbing up on the 
back of old Dobbin, the family horse, and the pet of 
the whole household, for a ride to the watering 
trough. 

We offer, in each of these three beautiful and artistic 
pictures, a good dollar's worth, without the MAGAZINE 
at all. But when we add such a periodical as the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, we do not see how it would 
be possible for any one not to subscribe at once. Al- 
ways designate which picture is preferred, at the time 
of sending subscriptions. 

If more than one picture is desired, the price is 50 
cents each, to actual subscribers. Engravings of the 
same style and quality, are readily sold in the art 
stores for $2.00. 

Je A three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
must always be sent, to pay postage on each picture 
ordered. 

Simply for the Asking.—Every school is a har- 
vest field for subscribers to the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE. There, all the young people of the whole town 
or neighborhood meet, and is, above all others, zhe 
place to get a list of subscribers. All that is needed, 
is to show the MAGAZINE and pictures, talk about them, 
and the work is almost done. By all means, get up a 
club in the school. 


The Wonderful “Gem Microscope.’’—By refer- 
ring to the second page of cover, our readers will find a 
pretty full description of this extraordinary little instru- 
ment. We are sending them out by the hundred, and 
everybody seems well pleased. But how they could be 
otherwise we are not able to imagine, for just to think, 
the Microscope, MAGAZINE and picture, a// for the 
price of the one alone, $1.50, or the Microscope free, asa 
premium for four subscribers. 

J™- Always send ten cents extra, for packing and 
paying the postage on the Microscope. A few forget 
to send this extra ¢en cents, and of course there is a 
delay in sending the Instrument, until a postal card 
corrects the omission. As the Microscope can not be 
sent until the full amount is received for it, always be 
careful to enclose the extra en cents. The regular re- 
tail price of the ‘Gem Microscope is $1.50, and it is 
only by this combination with our MAGAZINE, that it 
can be had so cheap. 


Schoolday Dialogues is just the book you want 
to prepare for the winter school exhibitions. We will 
send it, post-paid, upon receipt of its regular price, 
$1.50. 

Back numbers of this MAGAZINE can always be 
supplied to subscribers from January. 


Do n’t ask us to criticize articles which are sent for 
publication. Often we do not read the article through. 
A few sentences, sometimes, are sufficient to show if it 
will suit, and we have not a moment to spare to esti- 
mate upon the literary capital of the writer. 

We frequently have letters accompanying manuscript 
articles, like the following, which, in this case, did not 
even contain a stamp for reply. 


‘* Dear Mr. Editor. Please the enclosed article of 
mine carefully read, and then write to me what you 
think of it, and if, in your opinion, I would ever a wri- 
ter make. Don't be afraid to write just what you 
think. EE. F” 


Pick them Out.—We continue a list of good, 
cheap books in this number. Many of them are put 
down to about half price, and are bright and cheerful. 
Remember, they are sent post paid, for the price stated. 
Please pick out what you want, and send for them 
soon, as several of the books we have but a limited 
number of, and we can not replenish them at these 
prices. 


A Paying Investment for any School to make 
would be to send for a dozen copies of the ELOcu- 
TIONIST’S ANNUAL, and form an “ Annual” Reading 
Class, The books (paper edition) will cost the pupils 
but twenty-five cents apiece, if ordered by the dozen, 
while the novelty would add much to the interest of the 
class for at least one whole term. Many schools are 
now using the ANNUAL in this way, with marked im- 
provemest in the art of reading. ‘No. 1” will always 
be sent, unless ‘‘ No. 2" is specified in the order. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, is one of the 
best and handiest little works we have ever seen. It 
contains 18,000 of the most important words of our 
language, has 200 engravings, gives tables of money, 
weights and measures; also, lists of abbreviations, 
phrases, proverbs, rules for spelling, &c., &c. It is 
bound in morocco, and gilt edges, and is, altogether, 
the book for everybody's pocket. Sent as a premium 
for four subscribers. 


Can not be supplied.—The steel engraving, 
‘‘ An Armful,’’ can not be supplied to our subscribers 
free for this year. 


Subscription Book Agents would charge you 
$3.00 or $5.00 for a book, containing less reading 
matter and fewer illustrations than we give for $1.00, 
in the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. Stick a pin here! 

If you buy at the book stores, ten books, such as or- 
dinarily retail for $1.00 each, they will contain no more 
than one year’s numbers of this MAGAZINE. The 
books will cost $10.00 the MAGAZINE $1.00! Stick 
in another pin ! 

The Beckwith Sewing Machine. — This Ma- 
chine continues to improve, and never fails to give en- 
tire satisfaction to every body who is fortunate enough 
to get it. The $20 machine is warranted to do all the 
work of a family we//, and the $12 Machine will do all 
kinds of sewing except, probably, very heavy cloths. 
For all ordinary work, however, the $12 Machine seems 
to answer every purpose. Circulars with full descrip- 
tion will be sent upon application. 

The “ Beckwith " will be sent as Premiums for sub- 
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scribers, as follows: A $20.00 Sewing Machine for 40 
subscribers; a $12.00 Sewing Machine for 20 subscri- 
bers. 

H. H. H.—Hunter’s Helps to History, or His- 
toric Games on the History of the United States. A 
full set, twenty games, sent by mail for 75 cents. See 
advertisement in this number. Address D. Eckley 
Hunter, Princeton, Indiana. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cheap Good Books, — 


The 


The second is 


Sent fost pazd upon receipt of reduced price annexed. 
first amount is the regular price of book. 
the price we will send it for: 

Pluck, or the Keene Family’s History.........6-.$1 
The Wreckmaster—a thrilling Temperance story.. 1 
Cruel Jim... 


wiele saree dev er ree eee Seer i re eee 1 25 79 
Tom Roper’s Adventures in Foreign Lands....... I 25 7? 
The Old Log School House, by Alexander Clark... 1 50 1 25 
The Yankee Conscript ..... ile a aes Ceeweaiawees I 25 60 
Daring and Suffering—a thrilling War story...... 1 50 65 
teyond the Lines—a Story of the War..........-. 1 50 6. 
The Gospel in the Trees, by Alexander Clark..... 1 50 1 25 
Fred's Hard Pight.evns scacsens ceuca seer Vewawne, 125 85 
Nothing to Drink, by Julia McNair Wright...... I 50 1 00 


Ten books by Harry Castlemon, bound in fancy cloth and 
nicely illustrated. 
Frank, the Young Naturalist .....cccceeseccsceee I 


23 75 
Frank in the Woods..... dauaiete he Se re eee 1 25 73 
Frank on the Prairie......... Oe rere I 25 75 
Frank on a Gunbuat........ Spates sipleade baci Vagweee 1-25 5 
Frank on the Lower Mississippi ....... (ee waseees E25 73 
Frank before Vieksburg ..... ib euewon etsy ar taidiawa I 25 75 
Frank among the Ranchcros....ccescceccccccccce Z 25 75 
Frank at Don Carlo’s Ranche ........cccecceeees I 25 75 
Frank on the Mountains............ ie w iad pie oats se I 25 75 


Address, J. WS DAUGHADAY & CO., 

434 and 436 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRIGHTEN THE SILVER. 

Send 25 cents fora box of SILICA, the finest article for 
cleaning and polishing silver, jewelry, glass, cleaning teeth, 
&c. Address E. L. M., Box 141, Somerville, New Jersey. 
This heart-touching and romantic history of Miss Agues Ar- 
nold, the brave and lovely young lady who volunteered dur- 
ing the late Yellow Fever Plague, in Shreveport, is just pub- 
lished in English, French and German. Single copies free 
by mail for 25 cents. Agents can sell 100a day ! 
Send and try it. It sells in every housc. Address 

OLD FRANKLIN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

224 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ CHAFFEE’S WRITING SPELLER 
Is acknowledged, by all who have seen it, to be just the thing 
needed for teaching spelling. It contains all the lessons for a 
term of school, and is sold by W.G. CHAFFEE, of Oswego, 
N. Y., for introdution for 50 cents per dozen, post paid. A 
' liberal discount on orders of s00 or 1000. Specimen copy sent 
free, on receipt of two three-cent stamps. Send money with 


order, to 
W.G. CHAFFEE, 
Oswego, N. y. 


SEND )fo spmples of four kinds of very fine Initial 
Paper, from 35 to 60 cents a box. Warranted 


3 rf 
pertect paper. The very best quality. 
CENTS E. FT 


- HAYCRAFT, DeSoto, Iowa. 


MARCY’S SCICPTICON 
c ) 


. With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lectnre- 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Frec. Catalogues 10 cis. 


SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 50 cts. 


L. J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


rt 
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ueen’s Child’s Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 


i 700 times, 
eaily Inanaged by 


any child. Price 83.50. 


Queen’s School Microscope. 


A Simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times; will 
show the larger animaleules in water, and is easily man- 
aged by any school boy or girl. Price $6.00, 


Queen's Universal Honsehold Microscope. 


A Compound Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times, 
easily managed by any one, and offering endless amuse- 
ment and iustruction to all members of the family 
Price 86.00. 

A handsomely iMustrated Catalogue containing fully 
ustreted descriptions of the above, and many other 
kinds ot Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Classes, etc., 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents, by 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.,, 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send a twenty-five cent currency note and get, promptly, a 


535 Broadway, New York. 


Brochure. of 1.10 Pages, 


Which gives a full and explicit account of this, the most won- 
derful curative agent the world has ever known, and the most 
brilliant record of GENUINE CURES ever published. 


Agents Wanted. 


G. R. STARKEY, A. M., M. D. 
1116 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


A QUARTE 


For three months trial (with- 
out chromo) of the Pittsburg 
“ Peoples’ Monthly,” the finest 
FOR A : and most beautiful 22/ustrated 
, . paper for the Aome published. 

A Pure, bright, cheery and whole- 
some—so popular and attractive 

to parents and children that eh? 

out of fev subscribers renew. 

Nothing mean, coarse or shabby about it. A fair and square 
three-year-old, 20-page paper, Its original contributions on 
Flowers, Household matters, and Home Economies are worth 
thrice the subscription price. This is not all. Its premium 


chromus (copyright secured) are undoubtedly the finest, larg- 
est and most taking yet given away. Zhey sweep whale com- 
munities. Price, per year, $1.50. With choice between twu 
suberb 16x20 chromos ; mounted on stretcher, $2.00. Chromo 
oo atee $2.25. abe mouths, SET cE 
only 25 cents. Address ‘‘ Peoples’ ' 
areas Seatac ae 725 ‘AGENTS 
Sansom Street, iladelphia; or W 
208 T'remont Street, Poco, A NTED. 

GREAT BARGAINS IN FINE GOODS. 

-F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y." 

Now offers for cash his exceedingly attractive stock of stand- 
ard goods, consisting in part as follows: J.adies’ and Gents’ 
Gold Watches ; Gold Chains, of the latest styles and most ex- 
quisite workmanship, to match: an elegant and full line of 
Cameo, Coral, Amethyst, and all-gold Jewelry, ata very great 
reduction from prices asked by us during the past year. Cata- 
logues free. Goods C. O. D.. in assortments ; privilege to ex- 
amine before paying. For Photographic Illustrations, enclose 
10 Cent stamp. : 


f 
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I'he Cheapest Paper in the World! 


ee 


The New York School Journal. 


The ly WEEKLY Fitcational Journal published in the United States. 


It contains cight pages (4 columns). 
the-pens of the ablest writers, 


4ag~ Specimen Copies sent free: 
2-3 e 


BEST THINGS from BEST AUTHORS. 


ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, Nos. | and 2, 


NOW READY! 
REA 


The Elocutionist’s Anuual, 
by Pror. J. W. SHoumaxker, A. M., is 

the Newest, Cheapest, Freshest and Best” book 
of Readings, Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, Tab- 
leaux, &c., ever published. Bevised and Improved 
Edition paper, 33 cents, and cloth, 75 cents. The 
has been cheapness, with excellence, and it is 

Al A pronounced superior to any other like work, 
by the thousands who are now using it. Young and 
old 


people will find in it ‘‘pieces’’ suitable for all oc- 
casions, adapted for a Reader in Schools, and a pleasant 


- i Ley E -side companion. Send fora copy to J. W. 


DAUGHADAY & CO., Publishers, 434 and 
436 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sent post paid. | 
An Optical wonder! The Globe 


GLASS BYE! merece, Mmagnities * sooo 


times, and reveals countless thousands of the hidden wonders 
of creation, and never loses its interest. Price, only ars 
Sent post-paid for $2.60. Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & 
CO., 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A RACE OF MIMICS, 


AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Alexander Clark, A. M., well known as an author, preacher 
and lecturer, will make a limited number of lecture engage- 
ments for the coming season. 

Societies and Lecture committees, who may desire one or 
more lectures by Mr. Clark, should apply some weeks before 
his services are required. He can be addressed in care of 
the publishers of this MaGazing, or, at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


7 W a re 
OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


S Numbering !75 PACES, and 
E me fine large colored plates, are now ready. 


containing|P 

0 our patrons they will be mailed as usual I 
E freo; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whicl 

we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order.|N 

All purchasers of our Books, either 

Ss Gardening for Profit, 

or Practical Floriculture 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid b mail,) have 
their names entered on our lists, and will 
recewe above Catalogues annually, free oj 
charge. 


leacKinelers 


Seedsmen; 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, fim 


ae om a nl 


: ’ 


It has the largest circulation, the best SCH OOL NEWS and articles from 
Literary and Scientific Notes and Selections. 


Price, $1.50 Per Year, to out of City subscribers, sxcluding postage, prepaid by us. 


CEO. H. STOUT, 
23 Park Row, New York City. 


TRACHERS 


Y Will 


ease write for FREE SAMPLES of Reward 


Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, Monthly 
Reports, Registers, etc,, to E. F. HOBART & CO., Educa-. 
tional Publishers, St- Lonis, Mo. 2-3 


What 
Next? | 25 Cents. 


‘Best, prettiest and by far the cheapest Magazine in the 
world, and wonderfully popular. Monthly, 25 Cents a 
year. Magnificent Chromos, Engraving and ** Sunlight ’” 
Paintings to every subseriber, and most liberal terms to 
Agemts, and those raising clubs. Specimen, three-cent 
stamp, or with sample picture, 10 CENTS. Say where you saw 
this. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


2-3 Chicago, Il. 


Perfection Foli 
For BINDING and PRESERVING MAC- . 
ZINES, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS and NEWSPAPERS. 
Each number ofa publication can be inserted as received, and 

is better and more tastefully bound than an ordinary book - 

Manufactured in the most elegant style, at very low prices. 
&~ Send for Descriptive Price Circular. 


COX, HENDERSON &Co., 
__ 2-3 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


THE. “ ECONOMY” CLUB. 
. ) bJe 

For securing all the ts § PAPERS, MAGAZINES and 

STANDARD and BEST NEW BOOKS at the lowest possi- 

ble prices. THE BEST TERMS EVER OFFER-. 

ED. Send for Priced Catalogue. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 

Chicago, Nl. 


The Beat 


Printing Presses. 


Made! 
Ss » Size for Cards, La- | $1 Size for Cir. 
el! bels, Envelopes, &e | YJ culars, Ete. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 


for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY «& CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WITH BEST.TOOLS. ONLY... 
FOR CIRCULAR ADDRESS 


. JT.PRATT & CO ; 
53 FWLTON ST.NWY. - * 
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The Lancaster School Mottoes. 
** THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HIT— NEEDED EYERY WHERE— WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 
HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. 


Reverss: “* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.’’ Boys, Don't be M 
No Idlers Here. 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 
Reverse: Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Seives: 


Another. Raverse: Always be ‘‘On Time.”’ 
would have Others do unto You. 


Tax. 


ean. 3.—Be Kind to One 
.—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You 
5.—The School Tax is The Best 
Is It True? Is It Just? Is It 


Kind? Reverse: I'll Try may succeed: I Can’t must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—Through 


the Street of By-and-by.” 
that Well. 8:—Do Right. 
Just do all the Good you can, and don’t make an 
one consider the da 
Reverse: A Silent 


—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives. Rsversz: Do One Thing at a Time, and 
ave Faith in God. Rrversz: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 
fuss about it.—C 
as ended until the duties it brings have been discharged."’ 
orker is better than a Noisy Talker. 
VERSE: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds ! 


9.—Boys! 
rles Dickens’ Speech. Reverse: ‘‘ Let no 
10.—God Bless Our School. 
houghts. Be Self-Reliant. Re- 
12.—The Lord's Prayer. 


11.—No Bad 
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MISS SPRIGGINS’S OPINION OF SEMI- 
NARIES. 


BY AUNT TABITHA. 


ELL,” said Aunt 
Tabitha  Sprig- 
gins, to a friend 
who was helping 
her quilt and re- 
galing her with 
gossip, “I don't 
think much of 
Seminaries, no 
how.” 

This remark, 
with the oracular 
shake of the head 
which accompa- 
nied it, was call- 
? “) ed forth by the 
Sa information that 

\ m® Selindy Ann Low was going, 
for five months, to a boarding 
school. 

“T know what I'm talking 
about, too,” pursued the old 
lady, “for I made a visit to 
one, and ¢hat did me. And now'we ‘ve got out 
of that feather border into straight rods and dia- 
monds, and don't have to be giving such 
close attention to the quilt, I'd as lief as not tell 
you about it. 

“It was several years ago when brother Abi- 
jah and me lived on the old home farm; sister 
Nancy, who had n’t married very well, died out 
‘West, and her daughter, ’Tilda Jane was sent to 
me, 
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“Sister Nancy's man’s name was Smith— 
now that I've mentioned him, I may as well 
tell you he was a poor do-less creature. He 
did n't live long after Nancy died. '‘Peared like 
he had n't no energy—could n't keep on living 
without somebody scolding and encouraging of 
him. 

“But his daughter was not a bit like him; 
she was a real Spriggins; and now that I've 
mentioned the Spriggenses, I may as well tell 
you they have been always held to be as care- 
ful- managing folks as any in that settlement. 
"Tilda Jane was a likely looking girl too. 

“1 don't believe in girls being idle, so it was 
not long till I had trained her to get a meal, and 
do up a baking and churning as well as any- 
body of her age. 

“The way she come to go to the Seminary 
was about this: Brother Joseph went to the 
city when he was a young man, and got into a 
good partnership there and did well. ° 

.“ He married a rich wife, too, her name was 
Matildy—Matildy Morton. That’s where 'Tilda 
Jane got her name, the Matildy I mean. Jane is 
for old Miss’ Smith. 

“But if I go on this way I'll never get the 
girl to school, let alone make her a visit after 
she is there ; and of all things, I do hate to hear 
any body talk ‘round and ‘round and never 
come to the point till you’re tired out. 

“Now there was old Miss’ Stebbins, she 
could n't give you a receipt for chopped pickle, 
without telling you who gave it to her, and 
where they lived, and how much they was 
worth, and what sick spells they'd had, and what 
Doctor ‘tended them. | . 

“But as I was saying, Brother Joseph and his 
wife lived in the city, and in the summer they 
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generally went to the Springs, sea-side or some | “Then I thought I must take something to 
such place, occasionally calling at the farm, as ; Tilda Jane; so I took a loaf of the last bakin’ 
Matildy said, “for a mouthful of country air.” | and a roll of butter of the last churnin’, a pan 
That was well said, for it was precious little ' of biscuits, some jelly cake and sponge cake, 
more than a mouthful se go?, never getting up, ! and dried beef and boiled ham—for I'd always 
till long after sun-up, and never going out only heard that boardin’ schools were dreadful 
in a carriage. But that's neither here nor there, | hungry places. Oh, yes! and about a-peck of 
nothing to do with my story. Well, the second , apples—Rambos and Limber-twigs. 

summer ‘Tilda Jane was with me, they came, as | I had to take a couple of middlin'-sized bas- 
usual, for the “ mouthful;” and one evening | kets to carry the provisions in. When the hired 
after the milking was done, ‘Tilda walked over ' man came to take me over to the railroad, he 
to a neighbor's, and we, brother Joseph, Matildy | said he would have brought a bigger wagon if 
and me, was a-sitting on the porch. Brother | he'd known the size of the load. But we got 
Joseph says, ‘its time Matilda Smith was at there all right, and in less time than it takes me 
school.’ to tell you about it, I was whirling off to the 

“«Why,’ says I, ‘she did go last winter to the | city. I got there about four in the evening, got 
red school-house in the hollow, to day-school, | into an onimbus, put my baggage on the floor 
and singin’-school, and Sunday School; and [| at my feet, and told the driver to take me to the 
allow for her to go again.’ Seminary. 

“«That’s not what I mean,’ says he, ‘she| ‘It was a large, nice-looking house, but most 
must go to a Seminary for two or three years, | too much like an asylum or jail or some such 
where she will have superior advantages.’ place, to suit me. I asked for the head of the 

“*T don’t know what you mean, exactly,’ says house, and pretty soon a right nice-lookin’ 
I, ‘though I've been away from home to school | woman came in and introduced herself, said she 
myself. I wentthree months once to Boggtown, | was the Principal's wife, and he was away trav- 
to a school that was kept there ; but all the good | elin’—but it didn’t make no difference to me 
it did me was to make me powerful glad to get | where he was: I wanted to see "Tilda Jane. 
home.’ The mistress said she was out walking, and 

“«This would be very different,’ says he, and . excused herself till she heard some class, or 
turned to his wife without taking any more no- | did something or other. 
tice of me, and they soon had it all settled;| ‘There was a pianny in the room, and pretty 
when she was to go, where she was to go, and oon 4 young sprig of a girl came in and set 
so on. | hersclf down to play. . She could n't play much, 

“ Matildy made a great to do about her outfit, | seemed to me, for she banged away for a while, 
as she called it ; took her to the city, and got her | till she nearly deafened me, and then went down 
a great many foolish things, 1 thought. But my so low, you could hardly hear her, and if you 
opinion wasn't asked, and I'm not one of the | call that music /don't. After she had gone on 
kind to give advice when it is n't wanted. ; that way till I was pretty well tired out, two or 

“Well, it was not long till they got the girl three others came in. They looked as if they 
started, outfit and all. I was terrible lonesome | had forgot to brush their hair, and had great 
after she went, and when she had been gone : rough bunches on the backs of their heads: 
about two months, I just thought I'd surprise | but one girl I really pitied. She kind a leaned 
her by makin’ her a little visit. I just took the! for’ard, and had great high heels to her shoes, 
notion in the morning, and sent right over for; and of all the rough heads I ever did see, hers 
Sally Carter, to come and keep house, andj took the lead. One great bushy lock hung 
commenced to get ready. down at the side—she’d lost the hair pin out 

“As I didn't go to the city very often, I, that held it up I s’pose—and I wondered that 
thought I’d kill two birds with one stone, and| the others didn't tell her about it. At last I 
go to see some old friends while I was there;| couldn't stand it any longer scein’ her look so 
but I’m not one of them folks that bother them- ! rediculus, and not knowin anything about it; 
selves with baggage. You don't ketch metearin’ | so when there was a little quieter place in the 
round over the country with atrunk big enough | music, | went up to her, and says I, ‘ Miss, excuse 
to get into myself. I packed some clothes in a| me, but your hair is a comin’ down—and with 
carpet bag; then I had to take a big band box, | that I took hold of the stray lock and gave it a 
for my best bonnet, and a less one for my | kind ofa little pull, to make her look round, and 
caps. would you believe it—it was only a piece of 
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false hair, and pulled out in my hand. My! | dreamin’ I was in the meetin’-house at home, 


but she looked daggers at me, and grabbed the 
unfortunate lock of hair from me, and away 
she sailed. 

“Then, to pass away the time, I asked the 
young ladies to sing; and at it they went, one 
sung away high up, and the other deep down in 
her throat, and they would stick together awhile, 
and off one would go, and the other after, and 
up they would run, and down they would come ; 
sometimes you could hardly hear them, then 1 
spose they was gatherin’ breath to come out in 
the grand burst, which always followed, but not 
a word of it all could I understand. I s'posed 
of course 't was French or £talian, or some un- 
known tongue, so when they got clear out of 
breath and stopped, says I, ‘Much obliged, 
young ladies, but I can’t understand that lan- 
guage, would you please sing me something in 
English?’ One of them looked at me mighty 
scornful like, and said that was English, so I 
had no more to say. 

“Pretty soon "Tilda Jane came home, and 
here she had her hair fixed up just like the rest. 
She seemed very glad to see me, and they gave 
me a room and had my luggage took up to it, 
and she went along; and the way she went at 
that bread and butter was wonderful to behold! 
you'd a-thought she hadn't had a Rite for a 
week. 

“Pretty soon the bell rung for supper, and 
down we went. Things looked pretty clean 
and comfortable in the dining room, and after 
supper ‘Tilda went up with me tostay till it was 
time for her to study. Isat by the window. I 
had a front room, and 'Tilda was busy with what 
I'd brought her. I saw a good many folks 
pass, but most of them was boys; and what 
surprised me was, they all had their pocket 
handkerchers in their hands. All at once I 
bethought myself, what was the matter; and 
says I, ‘’Tilda Jane, is the influenzy a-prevailin’ 
here ? because I’m dreadful afraid of it. Why, 
last fall Squire Jones’ folks had it so bad (they 
was all down at once) that there wasn't one of 
them able to hand another a drink of boneset 
tea. If it's about here I'll get home fast.’ 

“*Why la no, Aunt Tabithy,’ says she, ‘ what 
put that into your head ?’” 

“«Only seein’ them young men a-using their 
hankerchers so constant,’ says I—and she 
laughed. . 

“Pretty soon she had to go to study, and I 
went to bed, leavin’ my lamp burnin’ a little—for 
I always feel kind of timorous-like in a strange 
place. I'd been asleep a good while, and was 


that bloomin’ boarding school girl.’ 


and they was a singin’ beautiful; when, all of 
a suddint, I waked up, and sure enough, there 
was delightful music just outside. So I went to 
the window and raised the blind and sash, put 
a little shawl around me and a hood on my 
head, and seated myself to listen comfortable. 

“One sang about ‘Partin’ by the River Side,’ 
which I would not choose—no such damp, un- 
healthy place when people have comfortable 
parlors to say “ good bye” in. The young man 
singin’, seemed to be in a peck of trouble about 
havin’ nothing to give his girl but a ‘ partin’ kiss.’ 
I felt like askin’ him why he didn't give a 
lock of hair, it would have lasted longer; and 
if it had a been that young lady in the parlor, 
that he was a partin’ with, she might have give 
him a good bunch in return and never a 
missed it. ” 

“JT put my head out the window to see how 
many there was of them, and they took notice 
of me, and one of them made me a very polite 
bow ; and to show them I knowed what man- 
ners was, I bowed too, and nearly lost my 
spectacles off my nose; then they struck up, 
‘Thy sweet face at the window,’ and after they 
had sung it all through they whooped and hol- 
lered, and one of them says, ‘Three cheers for 
Just then 
somebody knocked at my door, and asked me 
to put out my light, as it was attractin’ attention 
from outside: so I turned down my lamp and 
went back to my post. 

“The musicianers got quieter like and played 
and sung some more; and just then I noticed 
somethin’ coming down from the window above, 
and I made a grab at it, and by good luck, 
caught it. It was a white glove, and a little 
bunch of flowers, and a few lines of writin’ on 
a card, all tied together. I was glad I got hold 
of it, for young girls is so careless ; likely they ‘d 
let it fall by accident, and if it had fell into the 
hands of the fiddlin’ chaps outside, I doubt if 
they would ever have give it back. It would 
have been a pity to spoil the pair of gloves, so 
I thought I would take the things to the break- 
fast table next morning, and give them to the 
Principal, and she could find the owner. 

“ My gettin’ them seemed to rile the singers; 
some of them hollered, ‘give that up old lady, 
‘taint for you,’ and so on, but I paid no attention 
to them, and went to bed and was fast asleep 
soon as the noise was quieted down. 

“In the morning, when ‘Tilda Jane came in, 
I showed her the gloves and things, and told 
her what I allowed to do with them, and she 
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said ‘For mercy’s sake, Aunt, don't do that! 
without you want to make trouble, why the 
Faculty do n't allow such doings at all. May 
be they'd expel the girls ; let me take them and 
give them back.’ And I just let her, for I 
did n't want to make mischief, and was n't em- 
ployed in that house as a vigilance committee, 
no how. 

« After breakfast, the lady, she asked me to 
go up where they was a exercising, so she took 
me in a good sized room, and there they was, 
marching up and down with sticks in their 
hands, and throwin’ hoops, and whirlin’ ‘round, 
and throwin’ their arms up, and back, and for- 
ward. She says to me, ‘Don't you think the 
Jim Nasty is fine exercise, Miss Spriggins ?’ 
And since my opinion was asked, I just told her 
that ‘if they had a broom apiece, and some 
sweeping to do every morning, or a batch of 
bread to knead, or some general house-work to 
do, they would n't need no Jim Nasties.’ She 
agreed with me, that domestic exercise, as she 
called it, was very valuable—but I expect she 
thought I was an old fashioned body. 

“Well, after a while a bell rung for school, 
and they asked me to go in; and thinking I 
might as well see all I could, in I went. The 
first class was some ology about rocks and 
earth and soon. I didn't think much of that. 
Then a class went up and began chalkin’ 
away on a black board, and the teacher said 
something to me about Al Geber, ‘I aint ac- 
quainted with him,’ says I. She kept on, ‘Al 
Geber, branch of Matthew Mattix, you know.’ 
«iVo,’ says I, quite positive, ‘I'm not acquainted 
with either of them, neither Mr. Geber nor Mr. 
Mattix, though I do know Deacon Mattix who 
lives over at Chestnut Ridge, may be he's a 
relation of theirs.’ She smiled quite pleasant 
like, and the girls seemed greatly pleased about 
something. They were giggling and grinning 
behind their books at a great rate. 

“I could not stay long in school, for I had to 
do my tradin’ before Iwwent to make my visit ; 
so I got them to let 'Tilda Jane go with me, and 
away we went. 

“T wanted to give her some advice, and I 
thought this would be a good time, so, says I, 
"Tilda, I doubt whether you are getting suita- 
ble trainin’; this kind of life is not very good 
preparation for a farmer's wife, which you will 
be, most likely, if you're any body’s.’ 

“She tossed her head and spoke up as if she 
. was Queen Vic/ory’s daughter at the very least, 
and says she, ‘I do n't feel that my destiny is to 
be limited to the sphere of a country neighbor- 


hood; I believe the future holds something great 
in store for me, a life of stirring incidents like 
those so beautifully portrayed in the columns 
of the New York Ledger.’ 

“ But I think I took her down. ‘ Well,’ says 
I, ‘I ‘ve always heard there was a time in every 
girl's life when she would act simple. Now’s 
your time, I suppose; but if you go to talking 
about Ledgers, you had better look into the col- 
lums of one that lies on the shelf in the corner 
of the kitchen, at home, and then you will see 
how many pounds of butter, and bushels of 
corn it takes to keep you at this equonomical 
boarding school, where you're having your 
head filled with nonsense, and forgetting every- 
thing useful you ever did know.’ But I couldn't 
make anything out of her; so, having said my 
say, I let the subject drop; hopin’ advancin’ 
years would teach her wisdom. 

“So we did our tradin’ at the stores, and | 
made my visit and went home.—But I'll de- 
clare if it is’n't four o'clock, and the biscuit not 
made, so you must excuse me till I see to them. 
I expect I've tired you out anyhow.” 

So the old lady hastened to the kitchen, leaving 
her friend to study the picture of boarding- 
school life revealed to her in the brief compass 
of Aunt Tabitha’s visit. 


<> 


THE SNOW BIRD. 


BY W. H. K. 


Mamma, oh! do come and see 
This pretty little bird ! 
He sits out here upon a tree; 
I’m sure you've never heard 
A sweeter song than he now sings. 
Oh, see! has not he pretty wings? 


I wonder, mamma, if the cold 
And chilling wintry blast, 
Can pierce his neat wings’ tiny fold, 
As it whistles past. : 
It hurries by so fierce and strong— 
Yet, mamma, listen to his song. 


The keen wind blows across the plain, 
And cheerless is the day ; 
How can the little bird remain 
So happy and so gay? 
He sings his notes so clear and sweet, 
As if the winter’s storm to greet. 


The ground is covered o’er with snow ; 
There's nothing he can eat. 


BENNIE. 
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He must be hungry now, I know— 
I'll serve him to a treat; 
Some crumbs I'll take and spread around, 
He then will know a friend he’s found. 


Oh, mamma! how I'd like to be 
A little bird that flies ; 
Our Willie then I'd go to see, 
Beyond the sunny skies. 
A kiss from mamma, I would bear, 
Up to our darling angel there. 


CHEAP LABOR. 

\SewrE? only wonder,” said Phil, to Uncle Clar- 
| ence, “that even an eastern king ever 
had money enough to build a pyramid. 
Just think of this statement of Her- 
oditus! One hundred thousand men 
worked on the great pyramid, unin- 
terruptedly, for twenty years! How 
euld one man afford to keep such a number 
of workmen?” 

«It would cost something in our country, to 
carry on such a work, it is true. Let us make 
a rough estimate, at a dollar and a half a day 
which is a low price for a laboring man.” 

Uncle Clarence and Phil each took up a scrap 
of paper, and ciphered away silently for a few 
minutes. 

“Over one billion of dollars for the men's 
wages,” said Phil, “to say nothing of the other 
great expenses.” 

“Yet these poor Egyptian workmen probably 
got nothing for their labor but the most meager 
supply of the coarsest food that would sustain 
life. They were worked by cruel task-masters, 
who wrung from them the greatest amount of 
labor the human frame could sustain. If over- 
work and underfeeding, or pestilence swept them 
off by hundreds, it was of no consequence. A 
fresh company were immediately ordered to fill 
the ranks. Men and human life were so cheap 
in those days, that despots could perform any 
work on which their minds were bent. 

“The Pasha of Egypt once desired to make a 
canal from the Nile to Alexandria. He sent out 
his commands, and swept up from the Delta, 
two hundred and fifty thousand men, women 
and children. They were commanded to dig 
the canal in one month. Their implements of 
labor were few, but there was only one month's 
provisions furnished them, and death by starva- 
tion was their only outlook, if they failed to 
accomplish their task. They must work till the 
last man died at his post, unless the work was 

i: 4 


done. The men worked -with the energy of 
despair. The children carried away the earth 
in their tiny hands. Mothers laid down their 
suffering babes, to toil at the rough work. If 
they paused to quiet their cries, the scourge 
drew blood from their bared shoulders. The 


| work was not done in time, and then the famine 


came. The graves of twenty-five thousand 
people were made on the line of this canal— 
which is only an atom of space on your map. 
Do you wonder that the pyramids could be 
built in such a land? 

“A little canal, of twenty-three miles, was 
wanted in China in 1825. Time must be 
precious there, though life is so cheap. Only 
six weeks were given in which to dig it, though 
it went through great forests, and over exten- 
sive marshes. Twenty thousand men worked 


‘upon it night and day, and over seven thousand 


died of fatigue. 
«An American boy who is not thankful for the 


government under which he lives, is hardly de- 


serving of his blessings. 
Phil?” 


Don't you say so 


BENNIE. 


BY E, E. B. 


felted 


fists went rub-a-dub-dub, on Aunt 
Kate’s kitchen door, and a voice 
cried : 

“Ope de door! ope de door, I 
say!” 

. “Who is there?” asked Aunt 
Kate. 

“T's Bennie, and I wants to tum in!” 

So aunty threw the door wide open, and in 
came Bennie. 

“How do you do, Bennie?” said Aunty, as 
she removed the little overcoat and cap. 

It’s awful cold,” was Bennie’s only answer, 
and he stared solemnly at his own chubby fin- 
fiers, as he held them before the fire to warm 
them. 

Bennie was a very lively, stirring little fellow, 
and his tongue usually rattled and chattered 
away, from morning till night; but to-day he 
was very quiet, distressingly so, thought aunty. 

“Why, Bennie!” said she, “ you are as grave 
as a deacon, and don't talk a bit. What is the 
matter ?”’ 

“What’s a deacum ?” inquired he. 

“Never mind, now,” replied aunty. 
just tell me what troubles my little man.” 


“But 
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“Oh, dear! lots o' tubble. Dot sompin at 
our house.” And he kicked disconsolately at 
the stove-hearth. 

“Something new? Dear me, what can it be! 
A new rocking-horse, perhaps ?” 

“’T aint neiver! It’s a dirl baby,” and he 
heaved a great sigh. He looked mournfully at 
old Towser, who was trying to coax him into a 
frolic. 

“A doll baby, did you say?” cried aunty. 
“Surely, you don't play with dolls.” 

“No!” roared Bennie, in disgust. “It’s 
alive, and it yells and s’eeps wiz mamma all 
de time.” 

“Why, Bennie Ray! and you come here 
with such a solemn face, when you have gota 
dear little baby-sister to play with, and to love 
with all your heart?” 

“IT tan’t be mamma's baby and more.” And 
two tears chased each other down his rosy 
cheeks, although he winked hard to keep them 
back. 

“No,” said aungy, taking him in her arms, 
“But you can be mamma's little man; wont 
that do as well? Of course it will,” she added, 
as a faint smile stole over the little discontented 
face. “And what a help you will be, taking 
care of the wee little girl, all for mamma. Oh, 
aman can do wonders, but a baby can do no- 
thing.” 

Bennie remained quietly, meditating upon 
the subject, just five minutes by the clock, and 
then he said, decidedly, “I’ll be a man!” And 
straightway began to wiggle and twist, to get 
into that overcoat. 

«Where are you going ?” inquired Aunt Kate. 

“Going to take care of de baby.” 

And he crushed the cap over his flaxen curls 
and departed. 
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HOW BELLE WAS CURED. 


BY L. M. S. 
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St UST look at Belle! Isn't that ‘rich,’ 
“12 as Ned would say? There’s her 
step-mother calling her, and she look- 
ing up with the most martyred, perse- 
cuted expression in the world. I 
wonder what will ever cure her of 
her ridiculous notion ?”’ 

“What ails the child, cousin?” 

“She has been reading novels till her brain 
is actually softened——” 

“Tut tut, Carrie.” 

“At least her head is very much turned. 
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She has been reading the autobiography of 
some authoress or speakeress, or some other 
noted ‘ess’—I never can remember names— 
who was very badly used in her childhood, rid- 
iculed for her youthful display of genius, abused 
for her dislike of work, &c., &c., and Belle has 
taken the idea into her head that their cases are 
parallel. An idea very acceptable, by the 
way, to persons of indolent habits like herself, 
as they have such a good excuse for shirking 
work. No one knows what makes the child 
act so—going around with such a resigned 
martyr-like expression of countenance, rolling 
up her eyes, and using such sentimental, ‘high 
flown’ language; but I guessed quickly, when [| 
saw her collection of books. ‘Belle,’ said I, 
‘don’t you think you could spend your time to 
better advantage, than by reading such light 
trashy works?’ You'd have laughed to see 
the little thing roll up her eyes so solemnly, and 
answer, ‘Ah! you would deprive me of my 
sole remaining joy—well take them, they are 
my life, my happiness, but I cam give them up.’ 
It was of no use to talk to her, I just laughed 
at her and came away. It’s ridiculous, and 
she but twelve.” 

The two cousins passed on, on their way 
home from school; and Belle sighed and lifted 
her eyes, as some portions of her school-mates'’ 
conversation reached her, murmuring, “ Perse- 
cuted and ridiculed! That is ever the lot of 
genius. But when I have astonished the world, 
and shall shine a fixed star in a firmament of 
literary orbs, they will no longer ridicule—they 
will admire.” Just then her step-mother entered. 

“Belle,” she said, kindly, “did you hear 
me calling you?” 

“Can I not be left in peace one moment?” 

“You will find more ‘peace,’ dear child, in 
doing every duty as itcomes. One is to obey. 
Did you intend to disobey me by sitting here, 
when you knew I wanted you?” 

“My mind is occupied with higher things 
than dish-washing or floor-sweeping. I can 
not stoop to such inferior labors, do not ask me 
to.” 

Mrs. Allyn smiled to hear such words coming 
from a girl of her age, but spoke kindly as ever. 
“A person can not be in a higher sphere than 
when faithfully performing a// her duties, what- 
ever they are. No matter how disgusting, if it 
is a duty, do zt, and do it well and faithfully. 
Now Belle, look at your room. Bed unmade ; 
table littered with every imaginable trumpery, 
that can be gathered together: ribbons, strings, 
belts, papers and fancy work hanging in inex- 
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tricable confusion from open drawers; floor a 
sight for one to see, and your books scattered 
every where. Now come with me and take a 
look at Nettie’s room.” 

Belle hesitated, but finall) obeyed. Nettie 
was the younger one of the two, and her room 
was a perfect little bower for neatness and 
beaaty. The bed looking so cozy, with its 
smoothly spread white counterpane and white 
curtains; nicely dusted bureau and chairs, the 
table, with its white cover and vase of flowers; 
the book-case and clean carpet, all contributed 
to form a picture so cool and pleasant, one 
would at any time stop to look at it. Belle ac- 
tually dropped her languid expression, and 
looked quite sheepish. But, said she, “I can't 
be working all the time. I don't believe it is 
right for geniuses to spend their time and strength 
on such low things. I have a taste for some- 
thing higher. The great speaker, Mrs never 
could work and be what she has shown herself 
to be. I leave menial labors to those who have 
a taste for them.” 

With that, she was marching off triumphantly, 
but Mrs. Allyn called her back. - “ Belle! such 
folly and nonsense in a child of your age is 
ridiculous and inexcusable. Those books have 
done it. I indulged vou too much, relying on 
your sound sense that they could not hurt you. 
But I shall take them all away, and henceforth 
you shall read only such books as I give you.” 
Mrs. Allyn spoke gently but firmly, suiting the 
action to the word. | Belle looked astonished at 
first, then sat down with the old look of mar- 
tyrdom. 

When Mrs. Allyn left the room, she com- 
menced picking up some of her things, mutter- 
ing, ‘I can not live so; she has taken my last 
comfort from me, and I will go away, far away 
from here, and write and grow rich and famous, 
and some day she may be poor and want my 
help, and then I'll forgive her and take care of 
her.” And so laying magnanimous plans for the 
future, she put on her hat.and started with her 
little satchel on her arm. 

“J would like to kiss papa and Nettie before 
I go.—forever, may be,” she whispered as she 
shut the gate. ‘ But never mind. I'll not stop 
where they know me, to-night, for fear I'll have 
to come back.” 

90 the little thing trudged along, she knew 
not whither, supposing it the easiest thing in 
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star looked kindly down, then another and 
another. Still Belle was walking walking—yet 
atevery house she was sure they would recog- 
nize her, till finally the last house she knew came 
in sight, and on the others side lay a long stretch 
of woods. We must stop and admire Belle for 
this—she went bravely through them! But the 
poor little feet were aching so, and the lips were 
beginning to quiver, and still no house in sight. 
Finally, just as she was giving up and wishing 
she was zo? a genius, a light appeared. She 
reached it, and found a little low dirty-looking 
hut. She knocked. A rough man's voice bade 
her “come in,” and she found herself in a small 
filthy room, swarming with children and cats, 
who were quarreling over a supper of potatoes 
and mush. An old man and woman sat by the 
fire smoking. The air almost suffocated her, 
and she was so weak she could scarcely stand. 

“Shure, an’ what is it such a fine little leddy 
as yersel’ would he wantin’ this time o’night ?” 

“Tam a good ways from home, and would 
like to stay all night,” she answered, faintly. 

“ Be jabers and what's the likes of yes doin’ 
away from home at night; run away ?” coarse- 
ly asked the man. 

“May I stay or not? You shall be paid.” 
She was ready to drop with exhaustion, and she 
could say no more. But at these words, the 
woman shoved the ‘“‘spalpeens” along, and told 
her to “set up.” But Belle could eat nothing at 
a table teeming with filth and grease, and soon 
asked to be put to bed. Ah, how she missed 
her mamma’s kind hand, papa’s kiss, and Net- 
tie’s sweet “good night,” as she tossed on her 
scant, not over-clean bed, shared by some two 
or three of the Irish progeny, till in vain she 
tried to quell the great choking, homesick sobs. 

Hark! That is papa’s step and knock; and 
here he is! She sprang out of bed and clung 
to him sobbing out, “Oh papa, forgive me, and 
take me home again,” and he folded her in his 
arms and whispered, ‘‘yes darling! Oh that I 
should find you in such a place as this!” 

Belle was soon dressed and riding home in 
papa’s nice buggy, happier, under the canopy 
of stars, than she had ever been before. And 
now, as her schoolmate Carrie says, “she isa 
sensible girl once more.” 

2 

COULD anything be neater than the old col- 

ored man’s reply to a beautiful young lady 


the world to write and get rich immediately. | whom he offered to lift over the gutter, and who 


By-and-by the sun went down, then the moon 
peeped at her from over the trecs, and slowly 
the shadows gathered, till one twinkling little 


insisted that she was too heavy? “Lor, mis- 
sus,” said he, “I's used to lifting barrels of 
sugar.” 
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“Seceder ” church in the Scotch Settle- 
ment, was the only one for miles 
around. By a kind of reverence for 
the meeting-house, it was dignified by 
the name of Baker’s Grove, while the 
school-house within sight, being a more 
every-day sort of place, was common- 
ly spoxen of as Owl Run. *The only 
wagon-road to the-meeting house was 
circuitous and narrow, and seldom in 
as good repair as the roads leading to 
the mill or blacksmith shop, or, shame 
to say it! even to the distillery, a half 
mile or so farther down the run. The 
boys had made zig-zag near-cuts up 
and down the sides of the bluff; and, 
by dextrous movement, they could ap- 
proach the house from the road below. 
But many the unlucky fall of the heed- 
less ones who ventured the economy 
of time and distance by essaying this 
perilous short cut in winter time. 

A “two days’ meeting,” now pro- 
tracted to almost a fortnight, was in op- 
eration at the Baker’s Grove church at 
the time our weary travelers from 
Brushwood Barrens arrived at Parson 
Edwards's gate ; but Joshua and Cyrus 
Hartley, after their fatigueing journey 
through the snow, were excusable for 
preferring the parsonage fireside to the 
sanctuary pew, and quiet sleep to sol- 
emnsermon. True, a notable minister 
from beyond Reisterstown, ne less a 
. personage than the presiding elder himself, was. 
_on the ground, and much enthusiasm pervaded 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOISTING ROPE. 
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A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. |the community in consequence; but Parson 
— | Edwards, being of another denominational per- 

BY ALEXANDER CLARK. suasion, and slightly prejudiced against the 

Author of *‘ Schoolday Dialogues,’’ ‘‘The Gospel in the oe noisy Methodists,” readily excused himself 
Trees,” “ The Old Log Schoothouse,” “ Workday from attending the service, and was uncommon- 

i ai a ly glad to share, if but for a night, the company 

CHAPTER IV. of his old friend Hartley from Brushwood Bar- 


rens. Indeed, it was a,regulation of his sect 
The Meeting-[Touse and The Mil. | that members thereof should listen to no ser- 
(HE Baker's Grove meeting-house, a | mons whatever except such as were delivered 
Ee dilapidated frame building, unpaint- | by their own accredited preachers. If a sheep 
ed and weather-beaten, was situated | of the fold should happen to stray into other pas- 
; LS on a bluff overlooking the valley | tures, even but to taste the tender and tempting 
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3) ‘7 road, and surrounded by a cluster of | grass, shepherd and dogs were on his track 
VD adie 
i ¢ black-oak trees. In those days, even | without delay. 


i when land was cheap, strangely| Among another certain. class of people, reli- 
enough, church-houses and school-houses were , gion, like sugar-making, bee-swarming, or 
usually perched in most inaccessible places. ; hog-killing, had its special “time ‘o-year.” The 
This temple to which the country tribes went | Methodism of the parts was aggressive in 
up to worship, with the exception of the. winter, and relaxed and uncertain in summer, 
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except, perhaps, during the occasional camp- 
meeting at Slippery Rock on Willow Creek. 

The next morning after Mr. Hartley's arrival, 
the presiding elder called at Parson Edwards's 
in a pleasant mood, and yet with some degree 
of official self-importance, and the conversation, 
-of course, was made to touch the ‘isms between 
them. . 

‘It doesn't seem quite honest, Mr. Blazer,” 
said Joshua Hartley to the elder, “‘ for people to 
give the Lord.their leisure and their eleventh 
hours. When the ground is frozen and out- 


door work is unprofitable or impossible, then |, | 


the Methodists become wonderfully enthusiast- 
ic in religion, only to lapse back into spiritual 
inditference from early corn-planting round to 
apple-gathering in the fall.” 

“ You forget, brother Hartley,” said the elder, 
“that the history of the Christian church is a 
history of declension and revival of religion. 
Truth is never monotonous. In nature, you 
know, we have cloud and sunshine, drought 
and flood, heat and cold. The one succeeds 
the other. The Gospel is so. Religion is a 
warfare. There must be camping-days and 
days of battle, times of defeat, nights of march- 
ing, and hours of victory.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Hartley, a little confused 
by the profuse illustrations of the preacher, 
“that may be true in some respects, but when 
unnecessary retreats are made merely to ad- 
vance and regain former ground, falling back 
and rallying and making ado and noise, and 
dilly-dallying over old beaten ground which 
should be once taken and forever held, it 
amounts to but little. For my part, I believe in 
pressing right forward all the while. The per- 
severance of the sa——” 

“Ah, I see you area Calvinist,” said the 
elder. ‘“ That fatal delusion involves too many 
absurdities for a man of sense to entertain for 
one moment.” 

The rebuke came in such a way as to betray 
temper and a degree of censoriousness -which 
Mr. Hartley was quick to detect. 

“And you show enough ill-humor already, 
let me tell you, to convince me that you are in 
danger of becoming a personal illustration of 
the Arminian heresy of falling from grace!” 

Here Parson Edwards interposed a few con- 
ciliatory words, and the discussion of theology 
was dropped to be resumed anotherday. Much 


as an atmosphere of spiritual life, was mis- . 
apprehended in its blessedness. For truth 
reached men and compassed all their wants, 
long before Calvin or Arminius was born. But 
to this day, sectarians will defend their wan and. 
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become excited about their special creed, while 
their divine Lord himself they can hear blas- 
phemed without a word of protest; and the 
Bible may lie covered over with dust, while the © 
Confession or Discipline is memorized to the 
latest amendment, and defended to the dot of 
the smallest 1 on the last page of the appendix. 
Christianity is evermore broader than human 
theories concerning. it. Theologies are mere 
zones, belting the surface of the world; while 
the Gospel is the soil, the air, and the sunshine. 
The zones have their boundaries sharply 
drawn—upon the maps; but the light and 
warmth of the Word pervade the infinite 
heights and penetrate to the lowest depths with. 
balm and breath of healing. Whenever a be- 
liever becomes an ’ist or an ‘arian for the sake 
of a theory about the Word, he cramps himself 
in soul. It was an unfortunate little jar between 
Hartley and Blazer, especially so, as Cyrus and 
the parson’s children heard the conversation ; 
and young people do not profit when prejudice 


of the religious conversation of the times was | and professionalism get each other by the ears 


of this character. 
quarreling over the letters of a technical theolo- 


Good men would come near | in debate. 


The conversation between Hector Bond and 


gy, while the Gospel itself, deep, rich and free | Anne Cameron, as they sped over the snow 
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toward the meeting-house at Baker's Grove was 
equally unsatisfactory. Anne's honest soul was 
repelled by the assumed superiority of the 
Bonds. Poor though she was, and a toiler with 
her hands, her Highland blood was as pure as 
ever coursed through Gaelic veins. She intui- 
tively felt that Hector was more or less a pre- 
tender, that he was dishonest toward himself as 
well as others. Both had seen Cyrus Hartley 
at-the cross-roads, and as they left him in the 
‘snow, slowly trudging his way, both were think- 
ing of him, but each in a different light. 

“What a picture the fellow made in his long- 
tailed blue! Between you and I, Miss Cameron, 
{ consider that young Hartley about the softest 
specimen in these parts,” said Hector, with a 
sneer, cracking his whip as if he would like to 
make his words sting somewhere. 

“IT dare say his coat is his own,” replied Anne, 
sharply,” and I’m sure coarse garments are no 
more ridiculous than coarse grammar, if you 
like a comparison, Mr. Bond.” 

There was something of the thistle on Anne 
Cameron's tongue. Hector was touched to the 
quick, for he knew his weakness. No outward 
wrappage of wealth can cover defective educa- 
tion. 

“Eh! indeed, Miss Cameron, you talk like a 
special admirer of that booby from Brushwood 
Barrens,” said Hector, with an attempt at im- 
portance. “I'll wager my hat he cried, when 
he left his mother this morning. Cy Hartley 
is tied to her apron strings. He never was 
away from home a week in his life. He'll get 
lost at Owl Run.” 


“ Indeed, if he did cry,” replied Anne, “ he is | 
| was his weakness, for he was readily deceived, 


the more manly for all that, I am sure.” 

Anne Cameron felt a neighborly interest in 
the welfare of the Bonds. She ventured a few 
words of advice to Hector that day, and her 
utterances were as sincere as if an angel spoke 
to him on the way. The young man was evi- 
dently playing a double part, and his feigned 
contempt of Cyrus Hartley was real dissatisfac- 
tion with himself. Advertised contempt for 
another is often but open confession of distrust 
in self. The keen-eyed Scotch girl read human 
faces like books. She would have saved him 
from his enemies, even at sore cost to herself; 
‘but he rescnted every kind word and every 
sharp reproof, as well. His inuendoes concern- 
ing Cyrus Hartley fell harmless from his lips in 
such a presence as hers. It requires both evil 
tongues and itching ears to make a serious 
slander. She heard the sound of his insinua- 
tions, and pitied him the more because his 


hinted of vague suspicions attaching to his 
name, and her few sentences went stinging like 
fire to his soul. He intuitively acknowledged 
the force of an utterance from such a spirit. 
And although Anne Cameron had been taught 
to esteem the Methodists as fanatics, she lifted 
a silent prayer that Hector Bond might yet be 
brought under conviction at some meeting, or 
by some means, and that he might escape the 
impending peril which sooner or later descends 
upon the impenitent. In this mutually dissatis- 
fed mood, they reached their destination. 

Anne was not to return with Hector Bond and 
she was glad of it. She had engaged herself 
to live with Nimrod Turner's family for a por- 
tion of the winter, and she accepted his proffercd 
escort and cutter to take her as far as the meet- 
ing-house, which was almost in sight of Nim- 
rod's mill. In her unprejudiced mind and 
honest purpose of earning something with her 
own hands, she saw no disgrace attach itself to 
the domestic duties she had undertaken to assist 
in doing, in another home than her own. 

When Cyrus Hartley was ready for his school- 
work on the morrow, Anne Cameron was initi- 
ated into her new and temporary home at the 
miller's house. New cares, new associations 
and new responsibilities were brought to each. 
And Nimrod Turner having no children of his 
own, was particularly interested in making 
Anne and Dan'l, now inmates of his dwelling, 
as happy in their new relation as_ possible. 
For, with all his roughness of manner and 
speech, Nimrod was as generous a hearted man 
as ever lived. Indeed his very good-nature 


= were powerless as idle breaths. She 


easily used by designing persons, and so kept 
in the pressure of strife which he could neither 
control nor escape. 

Joshua Hartley, next morning after his rest 
at the Parson's, drove by the school-room door, 
as he started for Brushwood Barrens. <A group 
of youngsters had already gathered in eager 
expectancy, prepared to like or dislike the new 
teacher on first sight. Joshua entered the room 
reverently, and when the pupils were seated, 
he addressed them familiarly in words which 
won their confidence. He then took leave of 
his son with a tenderness which affected the 
children; for, always, young hearts and old 
hearts are alike blest by the witnessing of gen- 
uine attachment between father and son. It 
'was a good beginning. Anything undertaken 
in honest tears has the heavenly benediction. 
Those moist eyes of Cyrus Hartley that morn- 
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ang hour, were conquerors of all before them. 
No power of birch behind the desk or door, is 
equal to the power of love within the soul and 
radiant upon the face. From the start, Cyrus 
was enthroned upon the hearts of his pupils. 
Thenceforward this power was acknowledged 
and secure. 

But our story has not so much to do with the 
‘school at Owl] Run, or with the meetings at Ba- 
ker's Grove, as with the casual happenings 
thereabouts, and with the purposes of a more 
hidden life. 

Hector Bond, after depositing his companion 
-at the meeting-house door, invited one of the 
‘young men lounging outside, to a drive. The 
services had already begun when the cutter 
drove up again, a quarter of an hour later, and 
Hector hitching his horse close alongside a 
-window where the light from within would excitc 
the animal just enough to make him jostle the 
bells girt about his neck, went into the house 
to occupy the scorner’s seat. The services were 
of intense interest to many, but of no avail to 
Hector Bond. He was present as a young 
gentleman of high standing in society, proud 
of his clothes, his cutter and himself. His 
highest ideal of life was that of a showman 
showing himself. Not far from him, sat Nim- 
rod Turner and Dan'l Malone, each strangely 
interested in the other, and both ill at ease under 
the sound of the preacher's voice. Mr. Blazer 
had lungs like an ox. It was often said of him 
that “the louder he preached the more he was 
‘in the brush.” But the sermon was such:as the 
congregation could hear even if thev could not 
understand. At the close of the service, Hector 
accepted an invitation to tarry over night with 
one of the Riptons who superintended the dis- 
tillery near by, and who was considered a good 
judge of liquors. Thither the cutter dashed, 
parting the dispersing crowds of people by the 


mortar,” said Wes Huston to his schoolfellows 
as he saw the famous cutter drawn through the 
yellow mud, and Hector walking alongside, 
leading his horse by the bridle. 

“Where's yer bells?” inquired little Johnnie 
Edwards, venturing a bit of sarcasm, encour- 
aged by Wes, who was older. Johnnie had no- 
ticed the turn-out the evening before. 

“ Hick’ry runners is a heap better nor iron for 
sleddin’ on dirt,” remarked Mose McCoy, the 
biggest boy of the group, and now on his 
way to school as a matter of stern necessity 
rather than as a willing choice, for Mose was 
a notorious trifler. But the boys all knew the 
Bonds, and having seen so much of their dis- 
play, were not slow to make the most of Hector’s 
discomfiture. 

Instead of accepting the situation in a cheer- 
ful spirit and making the best of it, Hector was 
excited to anger by the taunts of the boys, and 
sent into their ranks a few promiscuous oaths, 
which in turn, called forth a volley of snow 
balls not altogether white, and the humiliated 
young man was willing to drag on homeward 
as best he could. It was a hard test for -his 
proud spirit. But what was he to do about it? 

At the noon recess, Cyrus overheard the boys 
indulging in jokes at Hector’s expense, and on 
the opening of the afternoon session, took 
occasion to rebuke the wrong of making sport 
of the unfortunate, and deriding or in any way 
abusing the absent. He made the habit so 
infamous, by his few words, that the boys were 
heartily ashamed of themselves—all of them 
except Mose McCoy, and he was incapable of 
appreciating the reproof. A spinster by the 
name of Peekins who had come to introduce 
little Nellie Huston to the school, the first day, 
was present to hear young Hartley's advice to 
the boys, and misconstrued his expreséions as an 
excuse for the bad character of Hector Bond. 


‘way, and saucily flinging the music of the bells | Hector was beginning to suffer in reputation in 
anto ears which had just received the solemn | consequence of his having, on more than one 
Word. Anne Cameron chose t6 walk home in | occasion attempted to pass spurious half dollars 
<ompany with Nimrod Turner and Dan’l Ma-| at the store and other places. It was thought 
lone, as they all for the time being, were to dwell | that he knew whence the pewter money came, 
beneath the same roof and share the samejand that he was one of the outlaws himself. 
household interests. To this suspicion Anne Cameron alluded, as 
The next morning's sun which lighted Cyrus | warning, on the way to Baker's Grove the day 
to his school, arose warm and clear, as if no, before. And now the overwise Miss Peekins 
sstorm had disturbed the elements the previous | was sure she detected the rascality in Cyrus, 
day. A light rain had fallen in the night and | because he did not applaud the boys for mock- 
the snow was almost gone. Two hours’ sun-' ing Hector in his humiliation and slashing him 
shine, and the roads were soft with mud. Aha! | with snow-balls. 
of what avail a stylish cutter now ! | The meeting at Baker's Grove continued for 
“ Say, fellers, come, le’s see Hec Bond mixin’ ‘several days and the neighborhood was re- 
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formed, although an undiscovered crime still 
lurked in secret places. Cyrus succeeded fine- 
ly with the school. It was the theme of con- 
gratulation from every tongue, save, perhaps 
that of Miss Peekins and the Riptons. But no 
good work, however well done, ever receives 
the approbation of envious or suspicious souls. 

Dan'l Malone was a favorite in the neighbor- 
hood. His industry pleased Nimrod Turner, 
his drollery made sunshine in the miller’s home, 
and his native integrity greatly interested Anne 
Cameron. Cyrus and Dan'l were often togeth- 
er; but, it might as well be confessed, there was 
another attraction at the miller’s for Cyrus, be- 
sides Dan'l Malone. 

The young Irishman’s curiosity together with 
his awkwardness, sometimes put him in peril 
of his life. Like most boys, he was fond of 
climbing into the highest loft of the mill, watch- 
ing the movements of the wheels and straps, 
‘ and seeing into the minutia of the machinery. 
One day, not long after Dan’l had gone to Tur- 
ner’s, he was experimenting with the hoisting 
rope at the gable, and trying to solve the mys- 
- tery of the pulley under the very eave. While 
holding the rope in one hand and the half-closed 
door by the other, leaning outward and gazing 
upward, suddenly the door, moved by his 
pressure, came to, and Dan'l was saved from a 
terrible death, by being caught upon the iron 
hook at the end of the rope, and the resistance 
of the machinery broke his fall. He was sus- 
pended for some time at a distance of a few 
feet above a wagon which had just driven under 
the windlass to be unloaded, and his attitude 
was quite as laughable as it was dangerous. 
Nimrod, hearing his yells, was soon at the door, 
and the unfortunate Dan’l, more scared than 
hurt, was wound up to the miller’s reach and 
rescued, greatly to the joy of the spectators. 
Dan'l was not in the humor for joining in the 
merriment which he considered overwrought 
and entirely too boisterous for such a miraculous 
escape, 

But Dan’l had made discoveries in other 
complications, and was coming into possession 
of knowledge which should ere long astonish 
the parsonand many others. There were curi- 
ous doings among the secluded hills, and the 
wits of Dan'l were quick to detect what more 


observing persons might overlook. 
[To be continued. ] 


ABSENT MINDED MAN.—“ Mr. (forgets his 
name) excuse mea moment. Take a seat, take 
a ”  Visttor—* Thank you, I have one.” 
A. M, Man—“ That’s right, take another.” 
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TICK. 


BYe L. W. W., 


Tick—tick—tick, so the moments fly ; 
Tick—tick—tick, swiftly, silently ; 
Nought can stop their flight ; 
Neither death nor blight, 
Neither wrong nor right, 

For you and me. 


Tick—tick—tick, onward still and on, 
Tick—tick—tick, time’s fleet subjects run, 
Bringing joy and grief, 
Anguish and relief, 
Often sad belief . 

For you and me. 


Tick—tick—tick, no one e’er can know— 
Tick—tick—tick, whether high or low 
Soon will be his rank, 
Time is never frank, 
And playeth oft a prank 

On you and me. 


Tick—tick—tick, whither do we go, 
Tick—tick—tick, as forward in their flow. 
Time’s grim waves do roll, 
Sending many a soul, 
Swiftly to its goal, 

Eternity ! 


THE BROTHERS—A DIALOGUE. 


BY H. ELLIOTT M’'BRIDE. 


<= ZN) HARACTERS.—WASHINGTON WATSON, 
: 42 JOHN WATSON, SUSAN KENDALL. 
SCENE.—A Room in a Hotel—Wash- 
ington Watson discovered. 
Washington—Home once more ¥ 
Home from California! When IE 
left this place, I was young and! 
strong; now I am old and broken down—but F. 
have money in abundance. I want to end my 
days here. I want to rest in peace. I have: 
sent for my brother and sister; and, in these- 
seedy garments, they will readily suppose that 
I have brought but little of the gold dust with 
me. Somebody’s at the door, I think. (Opens 
door—Enter Fohn Watson.) 1 suppose you are: 
my brother John? ° 
Fohn—Ves (they shake hands) 1 came in an~ 
swer to the request of your messenger. 
Washington—I am glad to see you. How 
have you prospered. | 
Fohn—O, 1 have been getting along misera~ 
bly. 
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Washington—You wear good clothes. That’s 
a sign of prosperity. Look at my clothes. 

Fohn—Yes, |have observed them. You did 
not prosper then, in California ? 

Washington—1 lived comfortably. The cli- 
mate is delightful. But I am an old man—sev- 
eral years older than you—and I have a desire 
to end my days here. You do not object to my 
taking up my abode with you? 

Fohn—Well—no—yes—that is. To tell the 
whole truth about the matter, hadenaapinde ok my 
house is small, and I have a large family, 
would not be pleasant for you, there. 

Washington—Oh, I can get along splendidly ! 
I am fond of young folks. 

Fohn—Yes, but you know— 

Washington—Oh, I understand! You think 
because I am old, I will make trouble in the 
household. But don’t be alarmed. Iam not 
quarrelsome. (Knock at the door.) My sister, 
I suppose. (Opens the door—Enters Mrs. Su- 
san Kendall.) 

Mrs. Kendall—| Throwing her arms around 
Washingion) Oh, Washington, you have re- 
turned at last! I am delighted to see you! But 
why didn't you come to our house? Why did 
you stop here ? 

Washington—I thought it would be right and 
proper for me to stop here, until I had found out 
whether I would be welcome or not. 

Mrs. Kendall—Washington! Why do you 
talk so? Did you for a moment suppose that 
we would not be glad to see you? 

Washington—Well, I didn't know. This is 
a queer world, and those we consider very dear 
friends are sometimes bitter enemies. 

Mrs. Kendal/—i am surprised that you should, 
for an instant, suppose that we would not be 
very glad to see you. 

Washington—But you see I am poorly dress- 
ed. Would you care to keep me awhile at your 
house? . 

Mrs. Kendall—Certainly, we will keep you! 
Are you not my brother? We are not wealthy. 
We have a large family, and my husband is a 
cripple ; but do you, for a moment, suppose that 
I would not be glad to have you stay with us, 
as long as you please ? 

Washington—But here's my wealthy brother, 
John, who does n't feel inclined to take me, and 
why should I thrust myself upon you? He is 
wealthy, and you are poor. 

Fohn—Well, you see—Susan, you under- 
stand how itis. We have a large family, and 
our house is small, and a stranger coming in, is 
apt to cause trouble. 


It} 


with my sister. 
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Mrs, Kendal/—But, John, Washington is our 
brother. 

Fokhn—| know, and he had as much money 
to start with as I had. If he wandered over the 
world, and spent it all, it is no fault of mine. 

Mrs. Kendall—John, I am astonished ! 

Fohn—Are you, indeed ? 

Mrs. Kendall—You are becoming too grasp- 
ing and avaricious! You can not take your 
money with you, when you go down to the 
grave. 

Fohn—Susan, it isn’t necessary for you to 
commence to preach to me. I think I can at- 
tend to my own affairs. 

Washington—Yes, go forward and lay up 
money—you may need it all. 

Fohn—And if you and Susan had been more 
economical, you would have been in better cir- 
cumstances to-day. But I can't stand here 
talking all day, I have business to attend to. 
(Gomg.) 

Washington—You are not going to see me 
thrown out upon the cold charities of the world— 
you are not going to allow me to go to the poor 
house, are you? 

Fohn—Susan says she will keep you. She 
seems to be seeking trouble, and if she desires 
to make you a member of her household, you 
should n't growl. “ Beggars should n't be choos- 
ers,” you know. 

Washington—And you will not reach out your 
hand to save me from the poor house ? 

Fohn—( Testily.) I don't see any use in 
making so much fuss about it. Didn't you get 
as much money as I? If you made a bad use 
of it—if you squandered it—you can not blame 
me. You should have taken care of your 
money. If you had done so, you would not 
have been going around now trying to sponge 
off your relations. 

Washington—Stop. I have heard enough. 
How much money do you suppose I have? 

Fohn—( Sneeringly.) Well, from your ap- 
pearance, I should say you have twenty-five 
cents. 

Washington—Shrewd guesser! Well, sir, I 
wish to tell you that I have money sufficient to 
buy out half a dozen such small men as you. I 
have at least five hundred thousand dollars, 
and I am happy to say that neither you nor any 
of your family shall lay your hands on a pen- 
ny of it. My money was not made to be 
handled by small souled people. I wished to 
find out how my brother and sister would treat 
me. I am satisfied. I will make my home 
She shall want for nothing, and 
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at my death my money shall belong to her and 
her children. Good morning, most noble broth- 
er. I have had my say, and you can retire. 
Fohn—But Washington, you do not consider. 
I explained to you that I had a small house, and 
a large family. Of course | would like to have 
you stay with me. 
Washington—Susan, come. If he will not 
retire we will. (Zo ohn.) Your house has 
suddenly become larger, but the five hundred 
thousand dollars didn't make it become so! 
Oh no, of course not! Come, Susan; I do not 
wish to hold any further conversation with him. 
Exit Washington and Susan. 
Fohn—Well, now, haven't I put my foot in 
it? Who would have supposed that a man 
dressed in that style was the possessor of five 
hundred thousand dollars? Just my luck! I 
declare I feel angry enough to howl. 
Exit John. 
[Curtain Fa ts. ] 
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A SNOWDROP. 


—_——_ 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


Out from a grass plot, 

A snowdrop came peeping ; 
So early in spring 

That the garden was sleeping ; 
Every leafiet and bud 

Wrapped in safest of keeping. 


There was hardly a bird, 

Though a host were soon coming ; 
And the bees were all hived, 

You could not hear one humming. 
But a faint little southwind, 

Came hitherward roaming. 


The sunshine was soft— 

Not July’s scorching splendor, 
But pale golden gleams 

That were loving and tender; 
And the snowdrop each night 

Felt the bright dew befriend her, 


She saw the drifts melt, 
Of the last snow that waited, 
She heard when the northwind 
His fierceness abated. 
She knew when the ice 
Fled alarmed and belated. 


O, the cool, sunny air ! 
O, the clear sky above her! 
O, the birds that ere long 
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Sweetly singing flew over! 
O, the green springing grass 
That crept round her to love her! 


As pale as the snow-drifts, 
Like them she'll soon leave us ; 
Though we praise the warm summer, 
She will not believe us. 
She will vanish one day, 
Pretty blossom, and grieve us. 


“Let the roses delight 

In the hot, fervid summer, 
Let the gardens be gay 

With each brilliant late-comer, 
But /choose my spring!" 

Is the snowdrop’s soft murmur. 
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PAUL BREWSTER'S SECRET. 


— 


BY GEORGE S. KAIME. 
Author of “Phil Granger's Triumph,” &c., &. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Paul in Prison, and what he found there. 
fer =>, Racal 


‘OU remember how unceremoniously 
. , the man hurled Paul away from his 
“+” place, beside the poor victim he was. 
ee trying to aid? Well, it made the little 

fellow angry—and if ever a boy had 
cause for showing temper, | think it 
was Paul Brewster. 

He picked himself out of the ditch in a hurry ; 
and, all bristling with indignation, he walked up- 
to the conductor—for it was that official who had 
molested him—and in his sharp, boyish voice, 
he asked what he did that for. 


‘None of that to me!” said the conductor,,. 
“ Keep: 


eyeing him sharply from head to foot. 
a civil tongue in your head, or it will be worse 
for you. Here, Jack, this way!” 

Jack was one of the brakemen, and he quick- 
ly responded to the call. 

“Keep an eye on this young scamp, and mind 
he don't sneak away from you,” said the con- 
ductor. 

The brakeman looked at Paul quite sus- 
pieiousty: 

“What's up?” he asked. 

“I caught him going through that man’s 
pockets,” answered the conductor, nodding his 
head toward where the dead passenger was ly- 
ing. ‘Now keep a sharp eye on him, for I 
want to hand him over, when we get to town.” 

“You're right I will!” said Jack. 


“ But I wasn’t stealing,” said Paul, who now 
4 
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comprehended the situation. ‘I was only trying 
to find out who the man was.” 

“Bah! talk that to my foot!” said the brake- 
man. 

« But he asked me to take something out of 
his pocket—” 

“Qh, stop your noise!” said Jack. “That 
one wont go down with me. Men don't talk 
much, generally, when they 're like him.” 

« But he was alive then,” said Paul, earnest- 
ly, “and he beckoned to me to come.” 

“Bah! now dry up! You'll get jugged any- 
way, when we get to town.” 

These slang phrases, which the brakeman 
used so lavishly, were entirely new to Paul, yet 
he instinctively guessed their meaning. 

“Do you mean that I'll be put in prison?” 
he asked. . 

“You're right, Ido. You'll get your board 
and clothes for a year or two, and all the law- 
yers in Chicago can't save you.” 

«But I didn’t steal, and wasn't trying to,” 
persisted Paul. 

“Don't make any difference,” said Jack. 
* You did just as I should if I was stealing, and 

-you got caught at it. Now just trot right back 
to the rear with me, and none of your tricks. 
I carry shooting irons, and if you run I shall 
drop you.’ 

By this time Paul saw how useless it was to 
attempt to convince the brakeman of his inno- 
cence, and he said no more, but did as he was 
told without murmuring. When the relief train 
arrived, he was put aboard with Jack, and thus 
takentothe city. Arriving there, an officer took 
him in charge, and marched him to the station- 
house. 

The little fellow felt his disgrace. Without 
one dishonest thought, but, on the contrary, de- 
siring to do all that he could to help the suffering 
victims of the disaster, it seemed hard to be 
branded as a thief. He was among strangers, 
too, with not one to testify to his good name. 
Only for that boyish pride, which shrinks from 
being thought anything less than a man, he 
would have broken down entirely. That kept 
him up, as to outward appearance, and he 
walked along by the officer's side without any 
show of weakness. But his heart was almost 
bursting. With a thousand strange sights all 
about him, he saw none of them. He could 
think of nothing but his own disgrace. 

The station house was reached at last, and 
Paul was taken to a large, damp, and gloomy 
room—so gloomy that the sight of it sent a 
chill to the lad’s heart. For the first time, he 
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offered resistance. He could not make up his 
mind to enter such a place. 

“1 don't want to go in there,” he said, shrink- 
ing from the noisome hole, yet peering into the 
darkness with that fascination which terror be- 
gets in all. “I'll not run away, if you will let 
me stay here.” 

The officer was not, naturally, a hard-hearted 
man, but he heard just such promises every 
hour of the day, and he had become hardened : 
so without any parley, he pushed the lad into 
the apartment. Paul sprang for the door, but 
before he reached it, it was closed and fastened. 

What a lonely feeling the dull thud of the 
lock gave him, as the bolt was forced into its 
socket! No uttered explanation: could have 
told him, half so plainly, of his helplessness. 
Alone, and in prison! He thought of all that 
he had ever read of prisons and martyrs, and 
of all the stories he had ever heard; then he 
thought of home—of father, mother, sisters and 
brothers; of all he had so lately left behind ; 
of everything, it seemed to him, that he had 
ever thought of in all his life. A map of the 
years he had lived seemed to be marked out 
before him, and he saw it all. 

All this time he was standing just as he stood 
when the door was bolted against him. He 
had scarcely moved a finger, but stood like one 
turned to stone. I do not know how long he 
would have remained thus, for a noise in the 
room startled him out of his torturing reverie. 

He had supposed that he was alone in the 
room, and the sound, whatever it was, came so 
unexpectedly, that he was frightened. He 
turned instinctively to face the danger, and, as 
his eyes had become accustomed to the semi- 
darkness of the place, he could plainly distin- 
guish a human form stretched out upon a2 
bench, nestling about and yawning as though 
just waking from a sound sleep. 

At first thought, Paul felt relieved to find that 
he had company, and his first impulse was to 
speak; but, on second thought, he decided to. 
make his presence known in some other way ; 
so he walked across the room, and sat down on 
one of the empty benches placed next to the wall. 

“Hello, Chappy! when did you come ?” ex- 
claimed the recumbent figure, rising to a sitting 
posture, and rubbing his eyes, and yawning. 
“ How long have you been here ?” 

“Only a little while,” said Paul. 

“What are you m for?” 

“They put me in,” answered Paul. 

“Of course they did. But what for? What 
did you do?” 
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“ Nothing !" 

“Of course you didn't,” said the other, with a 
coarse laugh. ‘ Everybody that comes in here 
haven't done anything. I’m in here for no- 

_ thing at all. 
hundred times before, but I did n't do anything. 
Now what didn't you do, that made ‘em put 
you here?” 

“I didn't do anything wrong!” persisted 
Paul. 

“Of course you didn’t,” laughed the other. 
“Stick to it, Chappy. And when they bring 
you before ‘Your Honor,’ just hang to the same 
thing. That’s the way. I wonder how the 
_ weather is, outside.” 

He arose and went to one of the small, barred 
windows, and looked out. As the light fell up- 
on his face, Paul started, perceptibly; and, 
bending forward, eagerly scanned thie features. 

“It’s he! It’s he!” he whispered, so loud 
that he almost betrayed himself. It is Billy 
Daniels! Oh, if father was only here!” 

“ What’s that?” said the other, turning toward 
him. 

“Nothing,” said Paul, pulling his cap down 
so as to shade his face. ‘“ Nothing much.” 

' Well, that seems to be about all you can 
say,’ said the other. ‘I guess they put you in 
for a know-nothing.” 

Paul said nothing, and the other went back to 
his bench. 

“ Have a smoke, Chappy ? he asked, pulling 
a cigar case from his pocket. 

“TI never smoked.” 

« Good time to begin. Try one?” 

-‘A good time not to begin,” answered Paul. 
“No thank you, I don’t care for any.’ 

“You don’t know what is good,” said the 
other, lighting his cigar. ‘“ Now, I'll smoke, 
and then I'll take another nap, until they get 
ready to let me out. And I want you to keep 
still.” 

“Tl be very still,” said Paul. 

The two sat 'there in silence, for some time: 
and, at last, Paul heard his companion snoring. 
Then he got up and softly walked over to the 
window. He had a purpose in view. While 
Daniels stood there at the window, he dropped 
something, which looked like a letter. Paul 
now went to pick it up. It was a letter, ad- 
‘ dressed to William Daniels, and if Paul had 
any doubts before, they were removed when he 
saw that name. 


Got on a little spree, as I have a| it,” 
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be very pleasing, too, for he laughed almost 
aloud, and clapped his hands, taking care to be 
very quiet about it. 

“TI don't believe it was a bit wrong to open 
he thought, “and now that I have opened. it, 
and know what there is in it, I know it wont be 
wrong to keep it; for it is worth everything to 
father. Oh, I knew I was right, and now I have 
got something to prove it! Wont it make father 
glad! Oh, I wish I was out of here! I would 
go right home, and tell them I could prove 
Willie’s innocence. There, somebody is un- 
locking the door now.” 

The heavy bolt was thrown back, and the 
same officer who put him in there, opened the 
door. 

“Come, my lad, you are wanted.” 

Paul was only too glad to get out of that place, 
and he obeyed with promptness. 

Out in day-light again; and, with the letter he 
had picked up safely stowed away in his pocket, 
he felt much more hopeful; and he could look 
around him with some feelings of surprise and 
curiosity. Everything was new and strange, 
and he could have enjoyed it, had he not been 
a prisoner. That was enough to mar his hap- 
piness. But the first shock having worn off, and 
his young heart full of hope, he was not all sad- 
ness. There was a little comfort for him—a 
very little. 

He noticed for the first time, that the officer 
had a kindly face, and after revolving the ques- 
tion in his mind for some moments, he asked 
the man if he would. be allowed to communi- 
cate with his father. Being answered in the 
affirmative, he wanted to know what the quick- 
est way would be. 

« By telegraph,” answered the officer. 

“But the wires are down,” said Paul. 

“ How do you know that?” 

“I saw them when I came down on the cars, 
sir. That was what made the trains meet and 
smash.” 

“That was hours ago,” said the officer, with 
asmile. ‘There is an office on the next street. 
We will go in and inquire, if you want to send. 
Have you any money ?” 

“A little,” said Paul. 
cost?” 

“ A dollar or two.” 

“Then I shall have to wait for a letter to get 
there,” said Paul, with a downcast look. 

“It wont make much difference in the time. 


“How much will it 


Paul did not feel just right about opening that | A letter will go through in one day.” 


letter; but, after some hesitation, he did open it, 
and read it through. The contents seemed to 


“Then I will wait.” 
By this time the office, where Paul was to 
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A PRETTY GOOD CATCH. 


have his examination, was reached. I shall not 
tell you what was done in there, further than to 
say that the poor lad had no one to speak a word 
in his defence, and he was committed—which 
means that he was sent back to prison to await 
his trial. 

This time he was put in a room by himself— 
in a cell—and he was more lonely than ever. 
He felt hopeful, however, for he had written to 
his father, and was waiting for an answer. It 
did not come as quick as he expected, for he 
reasoned that if a letter would go in one day, 
the answer ought to come back in another, so 
he grew impatient, even before the end of the 
second day, and sent that telegram which 
started Mr. Brewster for the city. He felt easier 
after that; but as the days passed, and he heard 
nothing from his father, he grew exceedingly 
anxious and downcast. 

“The wires were down, I know,” he said to 
himself, “and perhaps that was what stopped 
the letter. Perhaps the trains met again, and 
my letter got lost, or burned up.” 


One day, as he sat brooding over his troubles, 
and for the hundredth time looking at the pack- 
age, which he had taken from the pocket of the 
unfortunate victim of the collision, the thought 
of opening it came into his mind. He had 
thought of this before, but was waiting the ar- 
rival of his father, before doing so. Now that 
he had given up looking for his father, he could 
not see the propriety of waiting any longer; and 
as it must be opened before the owner could be 
found, he saw nothing improper in taking that 
task upon himself. It was a very simple thing 
to do, and if it should be taken from him, he 
never would know whether it would reach the 
owner or not, unless he opened it, and found 
who it belonged to. 

Thus he reasoned, until at last he took out 
his knife and cut the paper. He had not the 
slightest idea what the contents could be, and 
when he had removed the outside wrapper, and 
saw the ‘great pile of money,” as he called it, 
he was amazed beyond measure. Such a lot of 
money as he had been carrying around, and 
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knew nothing about it. What if he had been 
robbed !” 

He was so astonished, at first, that he forgot 
the object for which he opened the package. It 
came to him again very soon, however, and 
lifting the money ‘out, he saw several papers. 
They were notes made payable to the order of 
John Barrett. Paul did not know the nature of 
the papers, but he could read the name, “ John 
Barrett,” on them all, and he naturally supposed 
that the package belonged to him. When the 
keeper came around, Paul asked him if he 
knew anything about a Mr. John Barrett ? 

“Killed in the collision!” was the reply. 
“One of the first men of the city. Rich!” 

‘But he left some folks?” said Paul. 

“I suppose so—yes, I know he did. But 
what about it?” 

“TI want to see some of them,,. 
them?” 

“1 guess so,” said the keeper, passing on. 
“Yes, I'll tell them.” 

He did not keep his promise. Every time 
he went his rounds, Paul would inquire if he 
had told them, until at last the man got ashamed 
of himself, and vowed that he would tell them, 
the first chance he got. Before that chance pre- 
sented itself, the day of trial came, and Paul, 
being proved guilty, according to the evidence 
against him, was sentenced to the State’s prison 
for a term of years. 

This was a sad blow to the poor lad. He 
had been expecting, all the time, to be sct free ; 
for, knowing his own innocence, he thought that 
when he told his story, people would believe 
him; or, if that failed, his father would come 
and make everything all right. The disappoint- 
ment was very hard to bear, and the disgrace 


Will you tell 


ten times harder; but amid it all, he did not | of 
forget the money that belonged to Mr. John! 


Barrett. 


When they were taking him out of the court | 
room, he saw the same officer who had first put 
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him in the station house, and he spoke to him gradually and easily into each other, without 


any abrupt breaks or bends, and are termed 


as he passed. 

“Will you please tell some of Mr. John Bar- 
rett's folks that I want to see them?” said 
Paul. 

The officer did not quite understand, so he 
stepped along by the side of his brother officer, 
who had Paul in charge and questioned the lad. 

Paul repeated his request, and the officer gave 
his promise. 

“You'll not forget?” said Paul. 

“No, my lad, I'll tell them this very day.” 

“And tell ’em not to mind if it does cost ‘em 
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something, because it will be all right when they 
see me.” 

The officer went away wondering what the 
lad wanted of John Barrett's folks, some of the 
wealthiest people in the city, and Paul went 
away to prison, feeling lighter hearted, from the 
fact that the unspoken wishes of the stranger 
who had trusted him, would soon be carried 


out. 
[To be continued. ] 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 


Lines of Beauty and Grace. 


“SLL lines originate from two distinct 
classes—the “straight line” and the 
“circle.” 

Angles are composed of straight 
lines. Curves are composed of parts 
of the circle, and the variety of curves 
are produced by the conformation of 


, segments of large or small circles. 


Forms of objects are made by a combination 
these lines; but as some give us a more 
pleasing impression than others, we say they 
are’ “beautiful”; and, upon examination, we 
find them to be composed of graccful lines. 
These will be found in the curves, which glide 


We can see them in nature, 
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by tracing the outlines of leaves, vines, ten- 
drils, &c. We can find them in the outlines of 


“lines of beauty.” 


- 


C 


vases, &c., especially such as belong to 
the antiques. 

But there is nothing so perfect, in this 
respect, as the human form. It con- 
tains the most exquisite lines of beauty. 

In fig. A, we have an example of 
this line. You will notice that although 
the curves connect smoothly, yet they 
are bold in their proportions. Now, 
when there is great delicacy or subtle- 
ness in these proportions, as they curve 
and blend, one with the other, they are 
called “fine lines,” and are represented 
in fig. B. 

It is in the appreciation of these “ fine 
lines,” that the proper education of the 
eye 1s needed. And the beginner, in 
attempting to make a complete draw- 
ing, is likely to be puzzled in their ef- 
fect. In delineating the arm of a female, 
or child, for instance, there will be seen 
what appears to be long, even curves-; 
yet, when the drawing is completed, it 
will be found wanting in that appear- 
ance of delicacy and beauty which it 
should possess. But on a closer in- 
spection we find within these, appar- 
ently long curves, the most exquisite 
and. delicate minor curves, and it is 
these which are of so much value, in obtaining 
the desired effect. We find them throughout 
the whole human figure, and it requires consid- 
erable skill and practice to detect and imitate 
them. This is one reason why figure drawing 
and painting stands highest among the several 
branches of Art. 


Again, we have the “line of grace,” which is 
illustrated in Fig. C, by a spiral or twisted line. 
A good example exists in the hand-railing of a 
winding stair, or in the spiral spring. 
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“LA GAZELLE,” BY R. M. TUDOR. 


portion of the body is turned around, we will, 
by tracing the central line, find. it to be spiral. 
This gives the form a graceful appearance; and 
the action may be carried out, not only in the 
“torso,” but in the limbs as well. We have 
many examples of this in Antiqué statuary ; the 
“lines of grace” is the secret of their graceful and 
pleasing effect. A line or object may move in 
a free and flowing style and be beautiful, but 
not graceful, unless posscssing this spiral qual- 
ity. 

Another principle of beauty, particular adapt- 
ed to the contour of the head, is in the “ egg- 
shaped oval.” This should be symetrical, well- 
balanced, and contain good curves. In viewing 
it, we must take the gencral outline of the head. 

Here is a plain example of two heads—and 
it will not be difficult to select the one on the 
right as the best. : 

Another specimen is given in the larger illus- 
tration. Here we must trace the line around 
the chin, up the sides of the face, following up 
towards the general contour of the head to the 
top; part of which is necessarily covered by the 
drapery. 

In all decorations of the head, or arrange- 


In the human figure, when the head or upper | ments of the hair, it will be well to study this 
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principle, of the best oval. 
portion of the face is broad, the upper part of 
the head can well afford to be extended—and 
Vue VEFSA. 

We are aware that fashion rules supreme; 
but even she can be brought within the bounds 
of good taste, by a judicious observation of this 
theory. Small details, such as a stray curl, or 
piece of ribbon, or wave of the hair, are not ob- 
jectionable. But the general outline should al- 
ways be regarded and observed. 

If we wish to see the best examples of this 
oval, or fine lines of beauty and grace, we have 
but to study the “classics” of ancient Greece 
and Rome. 


2 


CIVILITY AND POLITENESS. 


BY CATHARINE M. PEAT. 


VOR a proof that civil and polite man- 
ners in young, men just entering 
into business, may in future, lead 
them to elevated positions, we give 
the following sketch: 

In one of our populous cities, a 
few years since, two young mechan- 
ics—we will call them Theodore and Charles— 
formed a partnership. 

These youths were of obscure parentage ; but, 
owing to our noble Public School system, had 
received a good education. About this time, it 
chanced that a European potentate was contem- 
plating the introduction of some modern im- 
provements into his domains. After mature 
study and deliberation for a few years, he re- 
solved to set the project in operation, and being, 
from what he had read and heard, very favora- 
bly impressed with the skill, enterprise &c. of 
American workmen, commissioned two of his 
subjects, in the employment of the government, 
to visit the United States and engage suitable 
parties to undertake the contract. 

These delegates arriving in the city—of Theo- 
dore and Charles—visited the most extensive 
establishments, which carried on the kind of 
work they were commissioned to engage for. 

These intelligent men were plain in dress and 
manner, and some of the proprietors, judging 
by appearance, (which we are commanded zof 
to do) mistook them for ododies, and treated 
them accordingly, and were so taciturn in answer- 
ing their various questions, that it amounted to 
downright rudeness. Others eyed them with 
suspicion, as prying strangers, and “snubbed” 
them off very shortly. At length, wearied out 


If the chin, or lower | with such ungentlemanly receptions, they de- 


cided to try some of the more humble estab- 
lishments, and were directed to the shops of 
Theodore and Charles. 

Here they were welcomed with cordial frank- 
ness, the two enterprising young men answering 
all their questions promptly, and giving every 
information in their power. Their civility and 
poitteness gained the hearts of the delegates, 
which led to future interviews and conversations, 
by which they were convinced that the young 
artisans understood their business thoroughly— 
they made known their errand, and offered 
them the appointment. It is unnecessary to say 
it was accepted with avidity. 

They went to Europe, where they and their 
families were received into the best society, lived 
in affluence ; and, after fulfilling the contract te 
the entire satisfaction of their employers, re- 
turned to America, and now are millionaires ! 

All this the result, simply, of these young men 
being civil and Jodie in a business transaction 
with strangers. And we beg leave to say, in this 
connection, that it would, we think, “ Ze/7 well” 
for the reputation of our far-famed Republic, if 
daily instructions were given in our schools to 
the pupils, on the much neglected subject of po 
fiteness and self-respect. 


— 
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A TEACHER’S BOOK OF THANKS. 


BY A. A. COOLE. 


‘*“HE children were reading to-day, 
+, about “Johnny's Book of Thanks,” 
a little book in which he recorded 
all the kindnesses which he received 
from his school-mates; and when 
they were unpleasant, and hurt his 
feelings by any rudeness, he was 
wont to refer to it. 

I stood by the window, when all the motley 
crew were gone, watching the winter sun, sink- 
ing early in the Western sky. And, some how, 
I kept thinking about the lesson I had just heard 
conned, to which I hope I had listened with pa- 
tient care, as it had been lisped, and drawled in 
the inevitable manner of childhood, by the 
thoughtless lips. Who, but a teacher, can have 
the remotest idea of the weight of care and 
sorrow that often weighs down the teacher's 
soul? When every effort has been put forth, 
and every energy almost exhausted, how, as a 
matter of course, children are prone to take it 
all! And as to parents, how many of them de- 
light in harrassing the path of the teacher, with 


ALWAYS READY. 
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every obstacle that prejudice and ignorance can 
suggest. This was the burden of my thoughts, 
as I stood by the window this particular evening. 
But “Johnnie's Book of Thanks” came up in 
my mind, ‘I would have nothing to write in one,” 
I said, bitterly. ‘Try it, try and find something !” 
suggested a gentle voice within. Eddie brought 
a hatchet, and cut me some kindling ; Herbert 
made the fire this morning; the boys drew me 
down the yard on the sled at noon; Rosa gave 
me an apple; Johnnie gave me a piece of 
candy; Marion gave me a hand full of nuts, 
and dear little golden-haired Eva, wrote on her 
slate, beneath her copy, “ My teacher is a nice, 
good teacher,” and wasn't that the best and 
sweetest of all? How dear to a teacher's heart 
is her children’s love. And that was only one 
week. Doubtless I shall often have occasion to 
refer to my “ Book of Thanks,” when worried 
by the thoughtless behaviour of the heedless little 
folks. But often, when far from the scene of my 
present labors, will I linger over it, and see 
again, with memory’s eye, the pleasant little 
faces that now surround ‘me, some of whose 
names are written in my “ Book of Thanks.” 


ALWAYS READY; 
A LESSON FROM DOG ROVER. 


BY MARY P, HALE, 

J ; IS master called the noble dog, Rover, 
and, although just commencing his 
dinner, he ran immediately at the 
call, and stood looking up to his 

“master, with wagging tail, as much 
as to ask what he wished. 

“Take this and carry it to Mr. 
Smith, ” was the order of the man, who, at the 
same time, placed a newspaper in the animal's 
mouth—and the dog started at once. 

“Ah!” said uncle Herbert, to Lewis, “what 
boy would.obey so quickly, if just sitting down 
to his dinner?” 

“Sure enough!” replied Lewis. “It would be 
a real trial to me, I know, to be called off thus. 
And Rover was hungry, I’m sure; for he’d been 
with me all the forenoon, without a mouthful to 
eat. Father did’n't know he was just called to 
his dinner.” 

“We can learn many things, even from a 
dog,” said his uncle. “It was the fidelity of a 
noble dog which taught me many a good lesson, 
while in the army, exposed to great hardships 
and privations.” 


“I suppose you often had to go without regu- 
lar meals,” said Lewis. 

“Yes, and often, when we had tasted nothing 
of consequence for several days, and had just 
sat down to a comfortable dinner, we have 
been alarmed by the sudden appearance of the 
enemy, and obliged to go into a fearful con- 
flict.” 

“It-isn't fun to be a soldier?” said Lewis. 

“No, my boy, it is a stern, hard life; yet there 
is great satisfaction in being always faithful and 
true, when one has a noble cause at stake. 

It is a good thing to be always ready for 
duty, and life furnishes us many such opportuni- 
ties to conquer self and benefit others. 

“Yes; that’s so. I wish I were more willing 
to do these things,” replied the boy. 

“Then you can think of many things in which 
you are #of always ready,” said his uncle. 

“Yes, I am not always ready to get up in the 
morning, when called; not always ready to 
leave play, for school; not always ready to own 
up, when wrong; in short, I am not always 
ready, when mother wants a little help from her 
biggest boy,” said Lewis, who was in one of his 
good moods. He was a conscientious boy, and 
loved that which was right; but when he found 
it not easy to do, was very apt to try to escape 
from doing it. 

“You have many enemies to contend with,” 
replied Uncle Herbert ; “but be in earnest, and 
you will conquer. Do your part like a brave 
young soldier. It is not one successful battle 
that brings the complete victory, but many.’’ 

“ Sometimes I feel like doing so, and some- 
times not,” said Lewis. 

There is such a thing as shirking duty. I 
have known soldiers who have fought like brave 
fellows, sometimes grow indifferent and skulk 
away, whenever they could do so without detec- 
tion, instead of feeling the inspiration of a noble 
cause nerving them to heroic deeds. 

Success, sure and true only comes by a firm 
resolve never to shirk duty ; but to conquer, little 
by little, these lurking foes—love of ease, pride, 
selfishness and the like. I tell you, my boy, 
there is something inspiring in keeping a noble 
purpose ever before you, with a fixed determi- 
nation to win, by God’s help. And for his aid 


you must ever seek, if you would be sure of 


success. A true hero is he who conquers self.” 


IDLE YOUNG MAN.—(complaingly.) I have 
tried my luck in all kinds of lotteries and fairs, 
but never drew athing. Prosperous Friend.— 
Indeed ! well, suppose you now try a hand-cart. 
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THE TRUE EXCELSIOR! 


——— 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE, 


Dear reader—you've heard of a bold young | 


man, | 

Who up the steep of a mountain ran; 

Though weary and cold, as well might be, 
Though faint with hunger and toil was he, 
Refusing needful food and rest, 

‘Up to the mountain's peak he press’d, 
Crying—“ Excelsior !”’ 


: Ey 
Though Experience warned of the perilous way, ae =a; 


Though Hospitality urged him to stay, 
Though womanly kindness, pure and good, 
Offered him shelter and strengthening food, 
On went the youth, refusing all— 
And still in the distance they heard him call 
“ Excelsior!” 


But when the morning's golden rise 

Crested with light the peaks of ice, 

A flag on the mountain’s summit was spread, 
And he who planted it, lay there—dead. 


Now had he dared this to serve a friend, 

To bid a captive’s misery end, 

To strike at the flinty walls of Might 

With the holy battle-axe of Right; 

Had all his perilous feats been done 

For any good purpose under the sun, 

We all had shouted, who saw him run— 
“Excelsior!” 


But, no—he strove to the mountain's crest, 
Sickening with hunger, fainting for rest, 
Only to plant the banner he bore, 
Where no one had ever climbed before, 
And the angels who saw him gasp his last, 
Could not exclaim, as his spirit passed— 

“ Excelsior!” 


Ah! not for vain-glorious waste, has Heaven 

The powers of thought and action given, 

Climb, if thou canst, to the heights of Fame— 

Win, if thou may 'st, a deathless name— 

But for better purpose let it be, 

Than that men may wonder and stare at thee, 
Crying—“ Excelsior!” 


And cast not away, with witless scorn, 

- The helps by which great toils are borne. 
Pain endured for no wse, no duty can be— 
St. Paul was a wise man, and so thought he. 
List to the counsel Experience offers,— 
Accept Hospitality’s needed proffers— 

For kindness given, give gratitude back— 
Let Prudence show thee the safest track— 


‘mother was his only teacher. 


And if weary pilgrim, or straying child, 


Need helping care in life's journey, wild, 

Set the wildered babe in the rightsome way, 

Let thy arm be the weary pilgrim’s stay ; 

So shall the angels those acts who see, 

Make smoother the upward path for thee ; 

And when thy freed spirit from earth shall rise, 

Those angels will bear it to the skies, 
Crying—“ Excelsior !” 

sees: 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


ee John Rudolph Agassiz, was 

born on the 28th day of May, 1807, 

in the parish of Mottier, Switzerland. 

As his name indicates, he is of 
te French lineage. His ancestry were 
J Huguenots, who, because of the ter- 
rible persecutions in their native 
country, fled to Pays de Vaud, a canton of west- 
ern Switzerland, where they had established 
themselves for many generations. Upon his 
father’s sidcy his lineal ancestors were clergy- 
men for six generations. His mother was a 
daughter of the physician of the canton. 

Until Louis Agassiz was eleven years old, his 
At that time he 
was sent to Bienne, where he pursued the ordi- 
nary Classical studies. His amusements, during 
his college course, were what afterward proved 
the beginning of his investigations, as a natural- 
ist—fishing, collecting insects, and botanizing. 
After the completion of his classical course, at 
the age of seventeen, he entered the Medical 
School at Zurich, afterward removing to the 
University at Heidelberg, and in 1827 entered 
the University of Munich. This choice of the 
medical profession, may be readily traced, how- 
ever, to the influence of his mother, but which 
afterward proved of immense value to him in 
his scientific researches. Although he was 
continually turning aside from his regular 
course of study, to his more favorite field of the 
Natural Sciences, he obtained the degree of 
doctor of medicine from the University of 
Munich, and in the same year the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, at Erlangen. In the 
meantime, however, Agassiz had become a nat- 
uralist of some reputation, a result which after- 
wards induced him to formally renounce the 
profession of Medicine, and to devote himself 
entirely to scientific pursuits. 

We do not intend to give here, however, any- 
thing but a brief notice of this great man’s life, 
who closed his career of usefulness, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1873, at his home in Cambridge, Mass. 
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p JREPOSITORY OF PCIENCE AND PASTIME. 


—C..M. P. leads off this month with a quintett | 


of 
ALPHABETICAL CONUNDRUMS. 
12, Why is the letter G like 12 o'clock P. M.? 
. 13. Why is the letter A like noon? 
_ 14. Why is the letter E like twilight ? 
15. Why is the letter D like sunrise ? 
16. Why is the letter Y like sunset ? 


One of our good contributors, Mary P. Hale, 
hides some distinguished deceased Americans, 
in some sentences which are given below. 

HIDDEN NAMES. 


17. He is chaplain or else warden of the 
prison. 
18. Call in Col. Newton whenever you please. 


19. Be manly and frank—linger not with low 
or idle companions. 

20. This sound only vocal! ho! undeceive 
yourself, I pray. 

21, The walks are all stony and overgrown 
with weeds. 


22. Mt. Hecla you will find upon an island. 


A funny fellow, who wont tell his full name 
“out loud,” has been manipulating the figure 
nine, and says that he can get rid of it, only in 
one way, and that is by addimg to it, in a peculiar 
kind of plan, which he found out after an in- 
tense effort of his brain. He puts it this way : 

23. THE NUMBER 9. 


How can you add to the number nine and 
thus make it equal to nothing ? 


There is a “catch” in it somewhere, of course. 
Who can find it ? 


The children’s friend, Eliza Doolitule, sends 
the following exercises, which are all so 
good that we give them in order. The first is 
for the younger ones of the Stairway folks. 
She terms them : 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 

24: From soo cts. take 8 of the whole, and 
have but one left. 

25. Arrarige forty, ten, and five, so that when 
added, the result shall be 165. 

26. What number is that which when multi- 
plied by 5, and with 5 added to that product, 
and the sum of those two numbers, divided by 
5 shall produce 6 as quotient ? 

27. From fourteen subtract five, and have 
eleven left. 


Her second exercise is a queer kind of Puzzle 


on a man’s name. 
28. A PUZZLE. 
I am composed of nine letters. 

My |, 2, 8, is a mite; 

My 3, 2, 5, 8, is a multitude ; 

My 4, 2, 8, is a negative ; 

My 5, 7, 4, is a transgression of law ; 

My 6, 2, 8, 9, is an insect ; 

My whole is the name of the most noted 
man in America, but who is generally men- 
tioned with contempt. 


Her third, is a “play” upon the ames of a 
lot of musical instruments. We think it diffi- 
cult enough to play upon some of the instru- 
ments themselves, without attempting it upon 


their zames. 
CHARADES. 

29. A numeral, and a ruinous beverage. 

30. To dwell upon a subject continually. 

31. Soft. 

32. Sweet—and 2 of mercy. 

33. A River in Scotland. 

34. A girl’s name—and something worn on 
the head. 


—Filorette contributes a . 
35. DECAPITATION. 


Behead something everybody possesses, and 
leave a kind of tree. 
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One of Uncle Charlie’s little folks, AZary R. 

Bell, sends what she calls a 
36. METAGRAM. 

First, I am something used to write with. 
Change my head, and I am a boy’s nick-name. 
Again, and I am the cave of a wild beast. 
Again, and I become a fowl. Again, and | 
become a number. Again, and I am human 
beings. 

Uncle Maurice, sends two illustrated rebuses, 
which we take pleAsure in giving our readers a 
chance to guess. 


37. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


FOR OYSE4 


We take from a batch of Puzzles &c., sent 

by F At. Ware,a 
39. CONUNDRUM. 

Why is the letter S like vinegar ? 

The answer is very simple indeed, so the au- 
thor says. And now to close for this time, we 
give an exercise from Florentine, in which our 
smaller readers may need to get their atlases. 
She terms it a 
40. DOUBLE GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 

Write first a staid old English town ; 

Then a lake in Canada set down; 

From southern France, a town I pray; 

Then islands that own Great Britain's sway ; 

_A newly settled Western state ; 

Another name of river and state; 

A bay, indents the coast of Maine ; 

A place along the Mexic’ plain; © 

Lastly, a division of notes write ; 

And now, if you have read aright, 

The first and final letters name 

Two Indian sachems known to fame. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &c., 

Published in the Fanuary Number, 1874. 


1, O-high-o—Ohio. 2. Rower, bower, cower, 
dower, power, tower, sower. 3. Pen-eye-ten- 
shy-a-rye—Penitentiary. 4. The deadly night- 
shade. 5. Pen-man-ship. 

ANSWERS have been reported in accordance 
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with our instructions, from the persons named 
below. The numbers after each name, indicate 
the exercises answered. In sending in answers, 
always designate the exercises by the numbers. 
F. M. Welsh, 7, 9, 11; J. W. Stratton, 1, 2, 3, 
5; Mary E. Prentiss, 1, 2, 3, 5; A. J. Garrett, 
1, 4,5; Eva Hale, 1, 4,11; John E.S., 2, 3, 9, 
11; James Potter, 5,9, 11; Ella Bristow, I, 2, 3, 
5, 7, (12,) 8, 11; E. Feanklin 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 11; 
Sallie E. M—-, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, (12,) 8, 11; Q. 
Queer, I, 9, 11; George Washington Emmons, 
I, 2, 5,9, II. 
The article on ‘‘ How Statues are Made,” has 
been crowded over into the April number. As 
Uncle Charlie would say, it is an article good 
enough not to be injured by keeping a month. 
MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, £rie, Pa. 


We have before us the first number of “ The 
Analyst:" A monthly Journal of pure and 
applied Mathematics. .Edited and published 
by J. E. Hendricks, A. M., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Terms, $2 a year. 

It gives us unbounded pleasure, to be able to 
make the above announcement. Each number 
of the Aza/ysé will contain at least 16 large oc- 
tavo pages, printed on fine paper, and illustrated 
with beautiful diagrams. The January number 
contains several very interesting and valuable 
articles, and four problems. Solutions of the 
problems will be given in the March number. 
The name of Dr. Hendricks is a sufficient 
guarantee that the contents of the Analyst will 
always be of the highest character. Every person 
in any way interested in the fascinating science 
of Mathematics, should subscribe for it at once. 

By some unaccountable oversight, Solutions of 
the September instead of the October problems 
were published in the January number.. We 
give Solutions of the October Propienis in this 
number. 


ae 


PROBLEMS. 


5. A man and his wife ate a bushel of meal 


in 6 days; when the man was absent, it lasted 
the woman 15 days. How long would it last 
the man? J. MAULDIN. 


6. A man bought a horse, and sold him so as. 
to gain 20 per cent. He then took the money 
and bought another horse, which he sold for 
$166.50, thereby losing 7144 per cent. What did 
the first horse cost him ? C. C. JENCKS. 


Solutions of these problems should be received by 
April 20, 1874. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in October Number, 1873. 


24. Find the ages of A, B andC, by knowing 
that C’s age at A’s birth was 514 times B's, and 
. now is equal to the sum of A’s and B's; also, that 
if A were now three years younger, or B four 
years older, A’s age would be equal to 3 of B's. 

GEORGE SCHULDIS. 

Solution.—By the last condition, B’s age=4 
A's age—4 years; by the second condition, C’s 
age=% A's age—4 years; by the first and 
second conditions, C’s age=5}4 (4 A’s age—4 
years)+-A’s age, or C’s age=1J A's age—22 
years+§ A’s age; hence { A’s age—4 years= 
17 A’s age—22 years, whence 

A's age=36 years. 
B's age=$X 36—4=44 years. 
C's age=36+44=80 years. 
J. M. PEOPLES. 

Solved algebraically by Clinton Riddle, A. B., Da- 
vid. Wickersham, Josiah Scott, C. L. Hill, and J. I 
Clark. 

25. A blacksmith had an iron ball, 

Which he did a bullet call; 

He found out, by some nice trick, 

It was exactly one foot thick ; 

And silvered o’er with plate, 

Which he proved by scales and weight; 

The silver’s weight he did pronounce, 

Was just exactly half an ounce ; 

He took the ball and made it hot, 

And forged thereout an iron rod ; 

The rod was just three inches thick, 

Round and long, just like a stick ; 

Now how muchssilver will it take 

To plate the rod that he did make, 

And put it on exact as thick 

As that which on the ball did stick ° 
GEORGE NEWBAUER. 

Solution.—~n(12)’=1447, surface of ball in 
inches. 

(12)°X$r=2887, solid contents of ball. 

(3)?<}ar=—$r, surface of one end of rod. 

2887--2=128 inches, length of rod. 

128X 37== 3847, cylindrical surface of rod. 


384n-+ $n whole surface of rod. 
1447 : 4 OZ 3: 1070 : 11'f; 0z., quantity of 


silver required to plate the rod. 
JOSIAH SCOTT. 


Solved in like manner by J. M. Peoples, David 
Wickersham, Philip Hoglan, and Lillie Knecht. 

Max. Lipowitz gave an elegant solution in rhyme, 
which we reluctantly omit for want of space. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in December Number, 1873. 


28. A drover’s agent expended $100 for hogs, 
calves and sheep, !oo in all. 2% of the number 
of calves equals the number of hogs, and 9 
times the number of hogs and calves equals the 
number of sheep. Required, the number of 
each, if the drover allowed his agent to pay $10 
for a hog, $2.50 for a calf, and $0.50 for a 
sheep. HENRY E. PETER. 


Solution.—Let 2x=number of hogs, then 3x 
=number of calves, and 9(2%#+3%7)=457== 
number of sheep— 

2*+ 3%+45x%—507—100 ; 
feck a2. 
2x=4, the number of hogs. 
32==6, the number of calves. 
45.x=90, the number of sheep. 
C. L. Hm. 

Solved arithmetically by W. H. Lutman, and J. 
Evan Detwiler, and algebraically by Max. Lipowitz. 
Too many conditions are given in this problem, but 
they do not conflict. 

29. If I invest $1000 in wool, pay 5 per cent. 
for freight, and sell for 15 per cent. advance om 
cost price, giving 4 months credit, get this paper 
discounted at the bank at 6 per cent. interest, 
and repeat the operation every 15 days, invest-. 
ing all the proceeds each time, what will I gain. 
in two months ? J. B. SANDERS. 

Solution.—Proceeds of first investment ~ 


=1000X1.05X1.1 5x ~ 222 —1000XP, 


adding three days of grace in discounting the 
paper in this and the succeeding investments. 
In each of the succeeding investments, the pro- 
ceeds of the preceding one are invested ; 
therefore, fifth, or last investment= 1000 P®, 
The original outlay—=1000, to which must be 
added 5 per cent. expended for freight on the 
several investments; therefore, freight charges. 
on first investment=1000%.05=50 ; 
on second investment= 1000.05 x P=50XP ; 
on fifth investment =1000.05 XP ==50x P*. 
Total outlay=1000+ 50+50XP+... +50xP*;. 


P5—1) }) 
gain =1000 P'— | 1000 + — } 


(P51) { 1000 (P—1 )—so} 


(Pa) —$954.851+- 


Max. LIPOWITZ. 


All letters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie's Letter-Box,’’ should 
be addressed plainly, thus: To UNcLe Cuartreg, Care of J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCE we last met together in our cozy letter box corner, 
{ have been thinking about what some folks have been 
able to see by keeping their eyes open. I have before 
me a piece of chalk, just such as I used to mark on the 
black-board at school with. In these days, however, 
the young folks have nicely shaped crayon to use. 
Nevertheless, it is chalk, all the same. Well, I am‘in- 
formed by one who has been keeping his eyes open for 
nearly half a hundred years, that this piece of chalk is 
composed, almost entirely, of very small shells and 
corals, and so exceedingly minute are they, that this 
piece of chalk upon my desk--only about an inch square, 
contains more than one million of them! Of course 
it takes a magnifying glass, capable of making things 


look ever-so-many thousands of times larger than they 


really are, to see these shells and corals, but when we 
do see them, they are just as perfect as that conch shell 
yonder, which is as big as your head! 

All of my little ones have heard of or seen cochineal, 
haven't you? Your mothers buy it in the stores for 
the purpose of dyeing scarlet and crimson colors with. 
No doubt “ Little Red Riding Hood’s”’ cloak was 
dyed by cochineal; and the pretty scarlet dress of baby 
yonder, owes its gay color to cochineal. Well, cochin- 
eal is composed of exceedingly small insects, and in 
a single pound of it, more than seventy thousand of 
these little mites are boiled to death, and we are told 
that six hundred thousand pounds of cochineal are 
‘sent out from Europe every year! 

The other day I saw a forest of the most exquisite 
beauty. The trees and shrubbery were of the most 
perfect form, and they appeared to lengthen, and their 
buds to swell and burst into foliage before my very 
eyes. It seemed as if I had a glimpse of fairy land 
itself, and I almost turned my eyes to see if the tiny 
inhabitants were not coming to dance upon the delight- 
ful green, spread out beneath those beautiful trees. It 
seemed that the warbling of fairy-birds must come from 
among the waving branches above, which the faintest 
breath of a zephyr was stirring. 
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And where do you think I found such a picture of 
loveliness? I will tell you. Upona piece of mouldy 
bread! ‘“ Pretty hard to believe!"’ you say? But it 
is true, nevertheless, for every bit of mould is only a 


forest in miniature. It takes a very strong magnifying 


| glass to reveal such a scene as [ saw, but still, the pic- 


ture is there, ten-fold more beautiful than I could 


| describe. 


What ugly, savage looking things spiders are, to be 
sure, yet they are each provided with a wonderful 
mechanism. And what do you think it is? Whya 
kind of spinning-jenny; and every spider has four of 
these machines. Each one of the jennies can spin one 
thousand threads at once—more than any one machine 
that was ever made by man can do—and each spider's 
thread which we can see, is a cord, made of a thousand 
smaller cords, which the sharpest of little folks’ eyes 
could not detect, if they were separated. 

These are a few of the things which open-eyed men 
and women have been able to find out, and I hope that 
we of the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club” may be able to see all the 
more, when we learn how much there is to be seen. 

I have many, very many letters before me, in our 
letter box this month. As usual, some of them are 
valentines for ‘‘Uncle Charlie," and a number of 
them are real beauties, and to the senders—they know 
who I mean, I return my thanks. 

But before I begin to look over the letters, I must 
talk a little about that badge-certificate, which I am 
having made for all who belong to the ‘‘O. E. Club.” 
I was going to give a picture of it here in the letter 
box pages, but after second thought, concluded not to 
do so, as it would be all the better to send it without 
your knowing exactly what it was. I will say this 
much, that it is something which can be worn for a 
life-time, almost. Of course, as it has cost me consid- 
erable to have them made, I have concluded to adopt 
the plan suggested by H. A. Collins, and a number of 
others, and charge for the cost of making them, 
and the postage for mailing them, which will be about 
twenty cents apiece. Do you think this is too much ? 
Iam sure you will think it not half its worth, when 
you once see it and own it. All that is necessary, 
when you want to join the “ O. E. Club,” is to write 
me a letter like this: . 

“Tl wish to become a member of ‘‘ Uncle Charlie's 
Open-Eyes Club," and promise that I will try to be a 
useful member, to the best of my ability.” 

Then sign your name in full, with Post Office, 
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County and State, enclose the amount mentioned for 
badge certificate, twenty cents, and address the letter 
to me, following the instructions at the head of letter 
box page, each month, and the badge will be sent at 
once, post paid. I will forward also, to each one send- 
ing for the badge, ‘‘ Uncle Charlie's portrait,’’ without 
any additional cost, and I would like as many of my 
little folks as have photograph pictures of themselves, 
to. send them to me in return. I have an album in 
which I put them, and [I would like to have in it a pic- 
ture of every member of the ‘‘Open-Eyes Club.” 
Wont you help me do this ? 


And now, with the ‘‘badge”’ business disposed of, 
i will see what the open-eyed ones have been finding 
out during the month. Of course our ''O. E, Club” 
is not fully organized yet, and we mustn't expect too 
much, you know. 

Here is a letter from a little inquirer after knowiedge. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I wish to be a member of the 
‘OQ. E. Club,” and will try to begin right, by asking a 
question. Doesn't P. M. always stand for Post Master, 
and what do people mean, when they say P. M. stands 
for after dinner? CLARENCE EVANS, 

Here is a chance for our little ‘‘O. E’s."’ 
bit of very useful and practical information. 
send the best explanation ? 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I said the other day that there 
was a whole drove of people at the festival, and my 
sister corrected me, and said I should say a crowd of 
people or persons. Yesterday I heard her say that 
there was a flock of cattle going down the street. 
Flock doesn't sound right for cattle, any more than 
drove for people. What do you think, Uncle Charlie. 

THOMAS E, 

A large number of persons is called a crowd; a 
number of cattle driven together should be called a 
drove, while a number of smaller animals, such as 
sheep and goats, should be called a flock. Avery large 
number of cattle, such as buffalo, &c., roaming togeth- 
er, are termed a herd. Different terms are generally 
used for different things. For instance, a great number 
.of fishes swimming together, is called a school or a 
shoal, while a large body of insects would be termed a 
swarm, &c., &c. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.-—When were the first photo- 
graphs made, and who by? Wasn't it Prof. Morse? 

SAMMIE FEVER. 

Another chance, little folks, to hunt up some useful 
information. Don't let the ‘'O. E. Club” be “ found 
wanting.” 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I would like very much to 
join the Open-Eyes club. I thought the apple seed 
pointed toward the blossom end of the apple, but when 
I looked, I found it pointed toward the stem. 

LIDA A. B. 

A good rule is never to be certain until you know, 
and then stick to it. It is told of an uncertain boy, 
who in school was called upon to do an example upon 
the black-board. After he had begun, the teacher 
cried out ‘‘No!"' and the boy stopped and begun 
again. After he proceeded a little way, the teacher 
again exclaimed, ‘‘No!’’ and the boy stopped, and 
was ordered to sit down. Another boy got up. He 
begun, and after a few figures were made, the teacher 
cried out, ‘‘ No!" ‘' Yes!" said the boy, and went on 
and finished the solution. ‘‘ Why, that's the way I 


to give us a 
Who will 
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was doing it,’ whined the first boy to the teacher. 
‘* Just so,” replied the teacher, but you were not certain 
that you were right. You never have thoroughly 
learned your lesson, until you are certain that you 
have it. Unless you are certain, you had best go and 
study it all over again.”’ 

This is the ¢rve way to learn. Be certain of every 
thing, as far as you go, and then if somebody says 
‘“no!"’ you can say ‘‘yes"’ and prove that you are 
right afterwards. | 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—I think the éogs of the driving 
wheels go backward, when backing the locomotive. 
The stem isn't always opposite the blossom of the 
apple, as I have seen some in my grand papa's orchard 
that are not. MAGGIE GODFREY. . 

F.C. Brooks will find answers to his questions in 
this number. : 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—The ‘‘O,. E, C."' is just what 
we want, and I propose we nominate a president, vice 
president, and corresponding secretary. 

MILLARD F. B. 

This letter means a real organization, and I am glad 
of it. I was coming to this point myself, but I was 
waiting until some of our open-eyed ones would agi- 
tate the matter. 


Dear Uncle Charlie-—I would like to join the 
Open-Eyes Club. I can tell how many seed-cells there 
are in an apple, without looking. Five. I will givea 
a question. Which cools the sooner after being boiled, 
soft or hard water ? LIBBIE E. WATSON. : 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Paul R. Bristow's letter re- 
minds me of a trip I once took, with a drove of hogs, 
from here to Downerville, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles away, situated in the Sierra Nevada mountains 
We were gone a month. _I was only six years old then, 
and had to start out the grunters bright and early every 
morning. I do not think that Californians can beat all 
other little folks, but we want to keep even with our 
cousins. LYSANDER W. CUSHMAN. 


The next letter hails from Oregon : 

Dear Uncle Charlie.-—We think the. SCHOOL. DAY 
MAGAZINE is the best we ever saw. Father likes to 
read it about as well as I do, which is saying a good 
deal. WALTER M. 

Ah! here is a letter from somebody's mother. I 
am not going to say whose mother it is, but I do want 
to say that I am very glad to hear that the little folks’ 
mothers are pleased with our letter box, and our MAG- 


AZINE. She says ‘‘ Uncle Charlie,” like all the rest. 


Dear Uncle Charlie-—\ am very much pleased to 
have your MAGAZINE in the house. My son——has 
taken more to reading, and is more interested in his 
studies since he subscribed for the SCHOOLDAY MAG- 
AZINE than ever before. 's MOTHER. | 


But here I am again at the ‘‘end of my string,’’ and 
can't go further without breaking the editor's rules; 
for he ties my pen with a cord only long enough to 
reach over two pages, and then, whether I am done or 
not, I must stop. I have plenty of good letters yet 
left to begin our chat with, next month, and I hope 
many more will come by that time. How much 
better and more interesting it is to read letters that have 
so much in them! 

And now, for ‘‘one Moon” as an Indian would 


measure the time. 
Good bye, 


UNCLE CHARLIE. 
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TERMS: — The subscription price of the ScHOOLDaAyY 
MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
1874, ee a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 
FREE. 


One copy of the MaGazine will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of pour names, at $1.00 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, or its 
in addition to the subscription price of the 
pay postage on the Engraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A very few weeks more, and ‘winter's back-bone 
will be broken," as the old saying has it, and then his 
power will be gone, until it has had time to heal again. 
Some of our younger readers may have thought, how- 
ever, that old winter’s ‘‘back-bone’’ has not been as 
strong as it might have been, when they so anxiously 
watched the creek or pond that wou/dn't stay frozen 
ever, or viewd the brown hill that would n't keep the 
snow on its brow! 

Well, a wise Providence has planned it all, and tens 
ef thousands of hearts have been lifted up in thankful- 
ness for the merciful winter, which has almost passed. 

And now, with the lengthening days, we trust that 
eur good friends, every where, will remember the dear 
old SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE'S claims. We have still 
room for many more subscribers, and hope that it 
may all yet be filled. Let there be a general effort 
made, during this coming month of March. Our 
agents and friends will find it easier canvassing now, 
than it was during the ‘tighter times'’ of December 
and January. Back numbers can always be furnished 
to subscribers, and each one has the choice of either one 
of our three exquisite engravings, free, with the MAG- 
AZINE, 


A Welcome Announcement.—We have now in 
press, to be ready about the 15th of March, a book of 
new and choice original Dialogues, Tableaux, &c. 
The book has been compiled by William M. Clark, the 
editor of this MAGAZINE, and we do not hesitate to 
say, that it promises to be even better than the famous 
‘**Schoolday Dialogues,’’ of which so many thousands 
have been sold. In the new book, the title of which 
will be announced hereafter, suitable Dialogues, ‘Tab- 
keaux, &c., can be found for almost all occasions where 
such a performance would be in order, such as School 
Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Lyceums, Anniversaries, 
and Commencements, the Holidays, Church and Sun- 
day School Gatherings, ‘temperance Meetings, &c., 
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besides being particularly adapted as a book of Home 
amusement. The Dialogues have been specially pre- 
pared for this purpose, by some of our very best wri- 
ters, and are all fresh and timely. The book wil? 
contain about 375 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and will be sent to any address for $1.50. All advance 
orders will be filled immediately upon its publication. 
It would be well for all who may want the book ear/y, 
to send for it at once. * 


Uncle Samuel.—Our esteemed contributor, Rev. 
Samuel Findley, D. D., better known to our readers as 
Uncle Samuel, has recently been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the American Entomological Society, 
of Philadelphia. This distinguished honor is most 
worthily bestowed, and is of a practical character which 
titles of capital letters do not always indicate. 


MS8SS.—Frequently fat envelopes of MSS. are re- 
ceived upon which we are compelled to pay an unpaid 
balance of postage, which was either carelessly,or in- 
tentionally left deficient by the sender, and then, after 
opening such packages, we frequently find a request to 
‘read and return, if not wanted’! with never a 
thought of a stamp /o return. 

We can not promise, hereafter, to pay any attention 
whatever to MSS. letters, which are lacking in stamps 
outside, to pay the full /etfer rate of postage or a lack 
of stamps iaside, to return MSS. if not wanted. 

We are grateful to all who submit articles, in compli- 
ance with our rules, and shall examine and return 
reply as promptly as our duties will allow. One thing 
more— 2@™Do n't ro// your MSS. Send flat, or fold- 
ed like an ordinary letter. 


A Good Word.—We feel glad to have such words 
spokenofus. They are from ‘the old Buckeye State,"’ 
not far from the birth-place of tbe SCHOOLDAY MAGA-~ 
ZINE. 


‘“‘T have welcomed the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE since 
I saw its little pages, as ‘' Clark's School Visitor,” to 
the present time, not only upon account of its meritsasa - 
Magazine, but also for the warm friendship I bear to 
the noble men who have guided its onward and upward. 
course. I prize it as the first ‘‘Schoolday"’ paper I 
ever saw, and I know of no Magazine of its kind, 
which has arisen from so ‘‘small beginnings,”” to such 
rank and influence, or that has done so much to culti- 
vate a taste for the good, the beautiful and the true. 
R. JOHNTON.” 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 
ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 
as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 


A Great Success.-—Our MAGAZINE is very suc- 
cessful in many places as a School Reader. It brings, 
every month, a freshness and interest into the read- 
ing class that the regular reading book can never 
do but once, and that is when it is new. Teachers 
could, with little effort, introduce the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE into almost any school, if they would only 
get their pupils to help them do it. Please think over 
the matter. 
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A Gem Microscope and 1 Mounted Object, 
to every body.—We have decided to accompany 
each Gem Microscope sent out in connection with the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, hereafter, with ome carefully 
prepared, mounted object. which will render it still 
more complete; and for the MAGAZINE, Premium pic- 
ture, Microscope and object, we shall charge $1.75. 
For this amount, the Microscope and object will be 
post-paid and sent to any address. 

We refer all who desire to find out the particulars 
about this wonderful little instrument, to the second 
cover page of this MAGAZINE, where will be found a 
pretty full description of the ‘‘Gem.” We think the 
instrument should be in every house. It is better than 
any toy, and possesses a charm for young and old, that 
never wears off. 

The Gem gives universal satisfaction. 
following, from one who has tried it. 

‘“The Microscope came safely. Itis a real ‘‘'Gem' 
indeed. No age can fail to be pleased with it. I have 
always flattered myself in the idea that my hair was 
very fine, but horrors! when I put it into the Gem 
Microscope, I saw a rope big enough to tie a ae 

Don’t forget the new arrangement, with which the 
*‘Gem"’ is sent out with the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 
$1.75 only, for MAGAZINE, picture, microscope and 
object—and Microscope and object sent post pazd. 


For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 
like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. It will be sent post paid for this 
amount; but the person sending it, must be a subscriber 
for 1874. This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual subscribers, or 
to those becoming such, by sending for it in accordance 
with the above proposition. 


Three Things to Remember.—We give to every 
subscriber a choice of one of the following pictures free: 


1. ‘The First Impulse,’’ a picture which will de- 
light the heart of every boy in the land. 


‘‘Mamma’s Birthday,” “our girls’’’ own pic- 
ture. It represents two little girls arranging a floral 
gift for Mamma, and the faces are such bright, hap- 
py, truthful, confiding faces, that one can not help 
falling in love with them, at first sight. 

3. ‘‘Help Me Up,” a picture for both boys and girls, 
and one of the most popular engravings ever pub- 
lished, Every body seems to wanta‘“‘ Help Me Up.” 
It represents a trio of little folks, climbing up on the 


Read the 


, 


2. 


back of old Dobbin, the family horse, and the pet of | 


the whole household, for a ride to the watering 
trough. 


Each one of these three beautiful and artistic pic- 
tures, is a good dollar's worth, without the MAGAZINE 
at all. But when we add the MAGAZINE, we do not 
see how it would be possible for any one not to sub- 
scribe at once. Always designate which picture is 
preferred, at the time of sending subscriptions. 

If more than one picture is desired, the price is 50 
cents each, to actual subscribers. Engravings of the 
same style and quality, are readily sold in the art 
stores for $2.00. 

fA three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
must always be sent, to pay postage on each picture 
ordered. 


Agent’s Outfit.—Every one who has not yet pro- 
cured the Agent's Outfit of pictures, should get it at 
once. With it in hand to show, there is no difficulty 
in getting subscribers. It consists of our three Premi- 
um Engravings, ‘The First Impulse,” ‘‘ Mamma's 
Birthday,’ and ‘Help Me Up,” mounted ona neat 
roller, so as to carry and show conveniently, specimen 
number of MAGAZINE, with certificate of agency, Pre- 
mium List, return envelopes, &c., &c. It will be sent 
upon receipt of $1.00, and this amount can be deducted 
and retained from subscription money on hand, when 
jifteen names have been secured. 

This offer actually gives these three attractive pic- 
tures to canvass with, free of charge, as in almost any 
neighborhood, with but little effort, not only fifteen, 
but fifty subscribers could be raised. 

Any one who has already procured our smali 
Outfit, consisting of one picture, ‘‘ The First Impulse,” 
can secure the other two pictures, to use in canvassing, 
for 50 cents more. All our agents should have the 
three pictures to show. ‘ 


A Good Field.—Every school room is a har- 
vest field for subscribers to the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE. There, all the young people of the whole town 
or neighborhood meet, and is, above all others, the 
place to get a list of subscribers. All that is needed, 
is to show the MAGAZINE and pictures, talk about them, 
and the work is almost done. By all means, get up a 
Club in the school. 

Chaffee’s Phonographic Instructor.— Where 
is the boy or girl who has n't a longing to know how te 
write Phonographically so well as to be able to report? 
Mr. W. G. Chaffee, of Oswego, N. Y., has a system of 


'self-instruction which is said to be very successful: 


Our readers should send for his circular. 

Schoolday Dialogues is just the book you want 
to prepare for the winter school exhibitions. We will 
send it, post-paid, upon receipt of its regular price, 
$1.50. 

Back numbers of this MAGAZINE can always be 
supplied to subscribers from January. 


A Marvelous Combination ot economy, taste, beauty 
sentiment and artistic merit! A Year's Subscription for 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, ‘and the large 
and beautiful oil Chrhmo, ‘‘ The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
presented as a premium. See the announcement ir 
another column. 


The American School Institute, see 2d cover 
page for advertisement, is tke Educational Agency of 
America. Every parent and teacher should send for 
Mr. Schermerhorn’s circular. He will cheerfully send 
to all who apply. 


Cannot be supplied.—The steel engraving, 
‘An Armful,” can not be supplied to our subscribers 
free for this year. 


H. H. H.—Hunter’s Helps to History, or His- 
toric Games on the History of the United States. A 
full set, twenty games, sent by mail for 75 cents. See 
advertisement in this number. Address D. Eckley 
Hunter, Princeton, Indiana. 


Our New Book of Dialogues.—Look for the 
name, announced on the next page. 
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READY, MARCH 15th, 1874. 
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DIALOGUES 


A NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


friginal Hiatogues, Pableaux, ge., ge. 


Adapted to the wants of School Exhibitions, Literary Soci. 
eties, Lyceums, The Holidays, Lodges, Church, Sunday 
School and Sociable Gatherings, Temperance Meetings, &c., 
&c., and also as a book for home entertainment. 


COMPILED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, 


Epiror, SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 


Nosimilar work has ever been published which has provided 
so wide a range of subjects, or such variety of style. There 
have been brought together in Mopre DiaLcocuss, the best 
contributions of more than thirty prominent American 
writers, in which almost every shade of sentiment and emo- 
tion has been represented, Although the pieces are all the 
careful production of experienced and cultured writers, they 
are generally pictures of the cheerful and humorous side of 
life, rather than the melancholy or sentimental, while in a 
number of instances, a bit of ridicule has been so cleverly put, 
that it will enable certain classes of folks to see themselves as 
others see them, more effectually than by any other means. 

The publishers feel certain that our young people can not 
fail to find just what they want, in the way of Dialogues, 
Tableaux, Dramatic and Acting Charades, &c., &c., in Move. 
DIALOGUES. 

The book will contain about 375 12mo. pages, well and 
handsomely bound. Price, post paid, $1.50. 

Send on your orders at once, and they will be filled prompt- 
ly, upon the day of publication, 

Address, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pusrisiers, 
Nos. 434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINE JEWELRY. 


Solitaire diamond engagement rings, with first water dia- 
monds, #25 each, worth #45. Ladies solid 14 karat gold 
hunting case watches, with®ull Jeweled lever movements, R29 
each, worth $45. Solid coin silver Thimbles, 37 cts., worth 
75 cts. Gedt’s solid 14 karat gold hunting case watches, with 
full Jeweled lever movements, $46, worth #75. Amethyst, 
topaz, cameo, and pearl rings, in solid 14 karat gold mountings, 
at half price. Solid 18 karat plain gold rings, $3.50 each, 
worth #6, Cuff buttons in great variety, from 2.50 worth 
4.50 and upwards. Studs at half price. All gold. cameo, 
amethyst and coral sets of breastpins and earrings in great 
variety, at half price. F, J. NASH, 

712 Broadway, New York. 
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ASTOUNDING! 


u'ar, large and elegant Oil Chromo-—§6 TH 
bound Bucket—The Moss-covered Bucket, iE 
Parlor Picture ever published, for sr, 
offered as a preminm to each *3 yearly subscriber to 


| cents. 
| New York. 


$13 IN VALUE FOR $31! did Hc 
Rirthday, Wedding or Fricudly Present,—The original, pop- 
OLD OAK 


ich hune in the w i Ny : 
Vhe donc and truly splendid Chromo, in all its original beauty and cxcellence, is 


100 Decalcomania or ‘l'ransfer 
Pictures, post paid, for 50 cts. 
PICTURES Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, 

e | Animals, Comic, etc. Any 
child can transfer them. Samples and catalogue sent for ten 
Agents wanted. J. L. Patten & Co., 71 Pine Sc., 
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BEAUTIFUL 


<—Boys and Girls, 


# Getan EXCEL- 
SIOR Printing 


ae 


Press and make Money. 


We have just been made the Manufacturers’ General Agents 
forthe EXCELSIOR PRINTING PRESS, and are 
now prepared to fill all orders promptly for both Presses and 
printing material. A Boy often alee enouch on one job. 
to pay for his whole outfit. Qur boys and virls can tind ao 
more fascinating amusement than printing, and more than that, 
it pays them a handsome profit continually. Send 3-cent 
stamp fora Circular and learn the full) particulars, about price 
&c. Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 and 430 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


GIRLS 
Winchester, Scott Gounty, Hlinois. 


za year’s subscription to the 


rt FAV ¢ R IT E will never ve 

reeretted by 

Only 75 centsa year. Specim 

-orstamp. F. L. Smith & Bro., Box 1778, Bostun. 


he Boy’s Clipper, only 30 cents a year, with a pack 
of Magic Trick Cards, free Clipper, Batavia, LIE 


ya. > 
od 


TRY IT 3 Monthe tor 10 

Cents 3 or with $3 Chromo, 

“Putnam at the Plow,’ 

154%x inches, for 50 cents; 

or 6 WVonths with * Flowers 

ot Paradise,’’ 2 first-class SE 

Chromo, 15'6x?1 inches, in 

eizthtecn colors, for $1.09. The National 
Agriculturist (82 sixteen-paye pxper of 64 
elnmns, hendsomely illustrated in all its 
departments. Oneof the best Agricultne 
ral and Family pavers published. Only 
S1 per year, or S125 with best Bec- 
Book, or $1.50 witha Pens rul : 
t. e eeeKeepers 
C TRO). Macnazine, a 32 pare 
monthly, same terms, or beth for 81.75. 
Row | for Somnts Copies, and siberal terms 

to Agents, Feces, Wiite now to 
H. A. KING & CO., 
It *furraiv St., New York. 


LIBRARY NUMBERS & LETTERS. | 


CT, like Postage Stamps. 1c. 190. Uncut, Se. 100. 
2 Sizes, Sclfscaling. Letters same style & price. 


OD 5 ies" Evoren, 191 Fuiton St. N.Y. 


A Splendid Holiday, 


CKET,’’— The Old ¢ daken Bucket—The lron- 
§ 8 Buc Jerom YP eViopson,. siz72 1gxo6 inches. The éest¢ 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


the Model Parlor Magazine of Amorica. The Chromo is sent varneshed and on a roller, postage ro cents ¢xtra; or moun- 
ted on canvas and stretcher, as an oil painting, fifty cents extra (which includes transportation); or mounted on canvas, and in 
an elegant 245 inch gilt frame with arabesque corners, three yards of crimson cord, and packed for $3: making the whole com- 
plete, (including Frame, Chromo and subscription to the Magazine.) only $6. es . 

Do not fail to send early and get the magnificent Chromo, the ‘Odd Oaken Bucket,’ which, in size and artistic merit, is 


quite equal to an oil painting worth five hundred dollars. 
Now ready ! 


a3 Splendid Inducements for Agents, 


Sent anywhere in the U.S. on receipt of the amount of the subscription. 


Address 


W. JENNINGS DFMOREST, $38 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 


The Cheapest 1 Paper in the World! 


The New York Schoo! Journal. 


The ly WEEKLY Educational Journal published in the United States. 


Tt contains eight pages (4 columns). 


It has the largest circulation, the bst SCHOOL NEWS and articles from 


the pens of the ablest writers, Literary and Scientific Notes and Selections. 
Price, $1.50 Per Year, to out of City subscribers, including postage, prepaid by us. 


Aw Specimen Copies sent free: 
2-3 


W. G. CHAFFEE, 


TEACHER OF 


STANDARD PHONGERAPHY 


The Best System of Short-Hand Writing. 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 
INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY MAIL, 


Which are fully equal to personal instruction. . All about 
Phonography sent on receipt of stamp. For Phonographic 
Books or Instruction in Ebenography, 2° address 

CHAFFEE, 


Oswego, N. Y. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


FOR THE CURE OF 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Send a twenty-five cent currency note and get, promptly, a 


Brochure of 140 Pages, —_ 


Which gives a full and explicit account of this, the most won- 
_ derful curative agent the world has ever known, and the most 
brilliant record of GENUINE CURES ever published. 


Agents Wanted. 
G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M. D. 
1116 Girard Street, ’ Philadelphia. 


% OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


Numbering 175 F PACES, an ad cont ining P 
2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 
E/To our patrons they will be mailed as usual. 
Ee free; to all others, on receipt of 25c., which 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 
All purchasers of our Books, either 
S Gardening for Profit, 
or Practical Floriculture 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail.) have 
their names entered on our lists, and will 
receive above Catalogues annually, free oj 
charge. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


aPLANTS 


GEO. H. STOUT, 
23 Park Row, New York EN POVCCIYE: 


_ TEACHERS 


Will please write for FREE SAMPL ES of Reward 
Cards, Helps to School Management, Chromo Prizes, Monthly 
Reports, Registers, etc,, to E. F. HOBART & CO., Educa- 


tional Publishers, St- Lonis, Mo. 2-3 


What lor 


Best, prettiest and re far the cheapest Magazine in the 
world, and wonderfully popular. Monthly, 295 Cents a 
year. Magnificent Chromos, Fngraving and ‘Sunlight ’”” 
Paintings to every subseriber, and most liberal terms to. 
Agents, and those raising clubs. Specimen, three-cent. 
stamp, or with sample picture, 10 CENTS. Say where you saw 


this. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
Chicago, I. Til. 


Perfection Folio 


For BINDING and PRESERVING MAC- 
ZINES, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS and NEWSPAPERS. 
Each number ofa publication can be inserted as received, and 
is better and more tastefully bound than an ordinary book. 
Manufactured in the most elegant style, at very low prices. 
AG Send for Descriptive Price Circular. 
COX, HENDERSON &CO., 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


THE “ ECONOMY" CLUB. 


For securing all the leading PAPERS, MAGAZINES and 
STANDARD and BEST NEW BOOKS at the lowest possi- 
ble prices. THE BEST TERMS EVER OFFER- 
ED. & Send for Pris Catalogue. 


OHN B. PALDEN, Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 


oa Presses.7n¢,2¢9! 


Size for ng La- | $1 4 Sz for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc. 
BOrci, Men do their own Printing and Ad- 

ee’ @ Vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
7. f ful amusement and numey making. Send stamp 
C FLSI0 for Ow PELBE pa etc., to the Manufacturers, 


Y & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


TOOL CHESTS 


WITH BEST TOOLS ONLY. 
FOR CIRCULAR ADDRESS 


JT.PRATT & CO 
53 FULTON ST.NY. 


: SCHOGLDAY MAGAZINE.—ADVERTISER. 


Green House and Bedding Plants. 


ARGE STOCK; FINE ASSORTMENT ; packed to go 
safely any distance; satisfaction guaranteed. Splendid 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. Send for it. Address 
R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


A Pacxace of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
and sample of PaARK’s FtoraAt GAzetrs. Ad- 
dress with stamp,G.W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


CIVEN 
AWAY 


T > ADVERTISERS.— Al! persons who contemplate 
_ making contracts with newspapers for the insertion of 
advertisements should send to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 44 PARK ROW, N.Y. 
for their EIGHTY PAGE PAMPHLET, containing lists of 


3000 paths nae and estimates, showing the cost of advertis- 
ing. Mailed free to all applicants. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 
WM. J. CARLTON’S 


LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE MAGAZINES 


1S THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Send for Circular. Address 
WM. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Aap~ Always fresh and reliable “0 


Dreer’s Carden Calendar. 
Contairs des :riptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower, and 


1874. 1874. 


Grass Seeds Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every Garden 
Requisite. Beautifully Illustrated. MaArLEeD FREB. Ad- 
dress | ENRY A. DRESR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~~ Dr.Sage’s Catarrh 
—“iRemedy cures by its 
-}mild, soothing and heal- 
ing properties, to which 

- the disease yields, when 
* Remedy is used warm 


be Se 
ae A, » \y 
aw 


and system put in per- 


m@ fect order by the wonderful alterative 
fpower of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med-« 
» cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
ma correct blood and system, whic: 


are al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
m@ diseased glands and lining membrane oz 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- iim 
itarrh Remedy should be applied warm Be 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
m@ of passages and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds. 
fem 50 successful has this treatment proven, 
fe shat the proprietor offers $500 Re-« 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or§ 


gee Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- ¥ 
a sines with instrument $2,by all druggists. 
CHAFFEE’S WRITING SPELLER 
Is acknowledged, by all who have seen it, to be just the thing 
needed for teaching spelling. It contains all the lessons for a 
«erm of school, and is sold by W. G. CHAFFEE, of Oswego, 
N. Y., for introdution for p° cents per dozen, post paid. A 
liberal discount on orders of 500 or 1000. Specimen copy sent 
free, on receipt of two three-cent stamps. Send money with 
order, to 
W. G. CHAFFEE, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

es samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 


on 
CENTS 


Paper, from 35 to 60 cents a box. Warranted 
pertect paper The very best quality. 
_ E. H. HAYCRAFT, DeSoto, Iowa. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 
rs. R. H. SHOEMAKER, Associate Principal. 


In addition to the present arrangements for private and 
class instruction a 


SPECIAL GLASS COURSE OF ONE HUNDRED LESSONS 


Will be given, beginning April 6th, and ending June rath, giv- 
ing two lessons per day, or ten lessons per week, thus afford - 
ing to students a longer and more thorough course within a 
shorter period of time than has ever heretofore been offered, 
and upon terms just one-fourth the lowest rates for private in- 
struction. Send for special circular. 


(A Summer Term will be duly announced.) 


THE BRILLIANT 


Is the cheapest Young Folks’ Paper published. 


Only 50 cts. a year, post paid to any address. 


It contains entertaining tales, puzzles, games, jokes, etc. 

Send a 3-cent stamp for peas copy and you will never re; 
gret it. Address HORSTMANN, WILLI MSON & CO. 
2106 Walnut Street, Phildelphia, Pa. 

A@~ Subscription price will be raised to $1 on May rst. 3-2 
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AMATEUR, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Hundreds _ of Engravings, beside De- * 
ecriptive Price List of 3000 varieties 
of choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, &c., &c. Full 
directions for culture. Complete in ev- 
ery respect. Sent free on receipt of two 
stamps. Address 


"zie WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
: ck 


\ 
Ars © 
iss 


a 


ueen’s Child’s Microscope. 


A simple Microscope, magnifying 700 times 
eaily managed by any child. Price $3.50. — : 


Queen’s School Microscope. 


A Simple Microscope, magnifying 1600 times; will 
show the larger animalcules in water, and is easily man- 
aged by any school boy or girl. Price $6.00, 


Qneen's Dniversal Household Microscope. 


A Compound Microscope, magnifying 10,000 times, 
easily managed by any one, and offering endless amuse- 
ment and instruction to all members of the family 
Price $6.00. 

A handsomely illustrated Catalogue containing fully 
illustrated descriptions of the above, and many other 
kinds of Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, etc., 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents, by 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
535 Broadway, New York. — 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. W. DaucHapay & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 
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A PICNIC IN A PALM GROVE. 


BY SARA KEABLES HUNT. 


’ picnic in a grove 
of palm trees?) 
You would not 


much shade as 
in our beautiful 
American woods 
but the novelty 
would be a pleas- 
ure, and the ride 
on the donkey— 
there would be 
such fun, cspe- 
cially if you were 
with a band of 
merry playmates. 

I knew a band of little 
English children in Egypt, on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, 
who spent one happy day, a 

little more than a year ago, in 
a palm grove. Ah, what a picnic that was! 

' The eventful morning dawned at last—it was 
little Fanny’s birthday, and the children had 
been promised that they should have a picnic, 
to celebrate it. How they had been looking 
forward to that morning, wondering, not if it 
would be sunny—for every day is sunny in 
Egypt—but if something should happen and 
prevent their long anticipated pleasure. But, 


| Fanny— 


‘dle. 


when the little faces popped up from their pil- 
lows they found everything bright and favorable. — 
After a cold bath and a hurried breakfast—for 
what child ever had any appetite on such occa- 


OW should you! sions ?’—they ran out to see if the donkeys had 
like to have a! come. 


“ We want five donkeys!” said five-year-old 
“don't we, Margaret?” * 
“Why?” said the nurse, who was combing 


find quite as; Fanny's hair, “because you h-are five years 


hold ?” eee ds 

“No,” returned Fanny, caberly: “We want 
one for you, one for Johnny, one for Arthur, one 
for Emily, and one for me, with my chair sad- 
Oh, and I forgot! one for Hassaneen, with 
the dinner basket.” 

“Yes,” replied. Margaret, striving patiently 
with a tangled curl, “but -hif you don't stand 
still, Miss F anny, ‘ow can hi do your ‘air, for 
you to go? we ’ave got to stop for the noe 
children, you know.” 

Fanny was a good hearted little girl : and, 
seeing the trouble she was giving good Marga- 
ret, she resisted her inclination to dance, and 
stood very quietly till the last ribbon was tied, 
and her toilet was completed. 

At last they were ready; and, after bidding 
their mamma good bye—who was a great inva- 
lid, and confined to her room—they scampered 
out, and were helped up on the donkeys—all 
except the two boys, who sprang to their places 
like skilled horsemen. 7 

. And now they were off, galloping along the 
road on their way to a little cottage by the sea, 
where the rest of their party were to be waiting 
to join them. ‘They could see them mounting 
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their donkeys, long before they rode up to the 
house, and the party now was complete, when 
they went onward with their little friends. Mar- 
garet found a companion in the French nurse 
of some of the children—only they could not 
talk much, for the French girl spoke the English 
language very brokenly. 

“ Hit his ha fine day,” said Margaret, with a 
great profusion of 4's.” 

“ Qui, oui, madamoiselle,” replied the French 
girl; then added, “Me no speak English too 
better.” 

“Never mind,” said Margaret, glad that she 
could speak it at all. And just then her donkey- 
boy gave the animal a poke in the back that 
sent him off at full speed, interrupting the con- 
versation, and causing Margaret to seize hold 
of the pommel of her saddle in alarm, while 
her side curls danced as if convulsed with mer- 
riment. 

They rode along the shore for quite a distance, 
the children now and then dismounting, to gath- 
er some glittering shell from the shining sand. 
How they laughed and shouted! Little Arab 
youngsters came rushing out of their tents to 
see what was the matter. ‘“ Averay? averay?” 
they called out, which means, what’s up? 

As they rode noisily on, a pack of dogs start- 
ed from their quiet slumbers in the sand, and 
barked furiously—but what did the children 
care ? 

“Out of the way,” they cried, and chirruped 


to their steeds, who seemed to enter into the 


frolic, and pricking up their ears, went on ata 
swifter rate. 

Finally, the children cried out, “‘O, I see the 
trees—there they are!" And there they were, 
indeed; lifting their green summits to the 
Egyptian sky in solemn stateliness. Riding 
up to the thickest shade, they jumped off the 
donkeys, and began making themselves per- 
fectly at home. How pretty they all looked— 
the girls with their white dresses and bright 
sashes, and the boys with their smart jackets 
and gay caps, and better than all, their rosy 
cheeks. The sunlight peeped through the trees 
and cast a golden shade over everything. Then 
the girls sat down in little congenial groups, and 
fell into different matronly discussions, while the 
boys busied themselves with rougher sports. 
By-and-by they began to call Margaret, to know 
if dinner was nearly ready. They could see 
glimpses of white table cloths, glistening from 
behind a clump of low trees; but Margaret had 
“put her foot down,” that not one child should 
come near the table “huntil” they were called ; 
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so, as her word was law, they contented them- 
selves with now and then making the grove 
echo with the cry of ‘“ Margaret,” and were re- 
ally very patient, considering how hungry their 
ride had made them. 

At last Margaret appeared, her face glowing 
with exercise, her side curls dancing up and 
down, and her spectacles slipped away to the 
end of her nose. “Now,” said she, looking 
over them, “dinner is ready, hand hevery young 
gentleman must hoffer ‘is harm to ha young 
lady, hand ’and ‘er hout to dinner.” 

This was done immediately, and the merry 
party were all soon seated at the festal board. 
How pretty it looked! Margaret and the 
French maid had arranged it all, and it certain- 
ly did credit to their taste. There were beautiful 
flowers and fruits of every description, nestled 
among green leaves, and at each plate was a 
little bunch of blue violets. There were fresh 
figs and dates, and luscious oranges ; pears that 
would make your “mouth water” to look at 
them; and apricots almost as big as peaches ; 
there were bananas, too, and some custard 
apples, that looked very tempting. The donkey 
boys stood at a little distance off, viewing the 
scene with good-natured smiles. They knew 
they would have a share of the goodies before 
the table was cleared away. ‘ Mustapha,” 
Fanny's dog, had followed the party, and now 
stood by her side looking soberly on. What 
fun they had with the mottoes! And then that 
big loaf of cake, with Fanny’s name on it, and 
a gold ring within. What a flutter of excitement 
there was, as it was divided among them all! 
And who found the ring p—why, who but Fan- 
ny, herself? 

They played puss in the corner, after dinner— 
the trees answering for corners—and after many 
another game, sat down to rest awhile, before 
starting for home. When at last they were off, 
the children declared it was very early, and 
begged so hard for a run on the beach, that 
Margaret consented. 

“Honly ha few. moments,” said she, as the 
merry party scampered off—but the moments 
went quickly by, and the good hearted English 
nurse, hating to disturb the happy group, took. 
a book out of her pocket and sat down to read, 
saying: “Hit his hearly yet; they shall stay 
a little longer.” 

Mischievous little Fanny found it dull work 
gathering shells; suddenly such an idea entered 
her head—it was all Mustapha’s fault, I think. 
He was digging in the sand, and Fanny saw a 


hig hole that he had made; she watched him 


WHO GOES A BORROWING, GOES. A SORROWING. 


till he ran off in another direction, and then 
walked over to the place and thought “ what fun 
it would be if I could hide in this hole, and pull 
No soon- 


the sand all over me, ’cept my face.” 


er said than done. She crawled into the place, 


and brushed the sand over her little body, till 
you could n't see a bit of her white dress: then 
she stretched out a little, and drew her big 
sun-hat over her head. Where was Fanny? 


There was nothing seen but the hat, and no one 
would have dreamed the little rogue was 
underneath. | 

. Just then Margaret closed her book. “Come,” 
said she, to the nearest iboy, “tell them hall. to 
come, Master Johnny, forhit his time to go'ome.” 

Johnny set upa loud “halloa,” and the children 
all gathered near, and were helped on the don- 
keys. Fanny's tiny steed alone remained 
riderless. 

Margaret turned pale. “Where his Miss 
Fanny?” she said, sharply. None of the 
‘children knew—nobody knew, not even Musta- 
pha, who stood whining by the waiting donkey, 
looking up wishfully to the vacant seat, and 
eyeing the animal now and then with a sus- 
picious look, as if he knew more than he would 
tell. Then he started off, his nose close to the 
ground. 

“Go find Fanny!” said Margaret, « good 
dog—go.” : 

He galloped off along the beach: and, by- 
-and-by, set up such a bark of joy, and there in 
the distance, Margaret saw him pick up the 
child's sun-hat. Her heart gave a great throb, 
“Er at!” she cried, in alarm, “hit his ’er ‘at, 
but where his my darling little girl?” 

Mustapha tossed the hat away, and began 
pawing the sand. Margaret hurried to the spot. 
“How queer he hacts,” she said. “Can Miss 
Fanny ‘ave fallen hasleep hon the sand? No, 
no, hi can not see ‘er hanywhere—what shall hi 
do?” 

Just then she heard Fanny’s voice Say, “go 
away, Mustapha, go away!” And there was 
her little roguish fate in the sand, Mustapha 
licking it all over in his joy. Margaret was too 
glad to see her safe, to scold, so she led her back 
to the others, saying only, “ You've given. me 
ha dreadful fright, my dear child.” 


. “O1” said Johnny, as Fanny was lifted to her 


saddle, her hair all glistening with sand—* aint 
Fanny a sandy complexioned girl, now ?” 

' When Fanny was saying her prayers, that 
night, she prayed that her birthday might come 
‘again very soon, and that she might have 
. another Picnic in the Palm grove. 
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“WHO GOES A BORROWING, GOES A 
SORROWING.” 


BY MRS. OLIVE STEWART. 


- eq) YHANK you Edith, all the same, but 


‘it I would rather not wear anything 
=% borrowed. I don't think George 
would like it, and besides, it's 
against my principles. I'm sorry I 
did not come prepared for such a 
contingency, but I'll either stay 
away, or wear what I have with me. I might 
borrow a wrap, if caught out in a storm; but I 
never wore borrowed finery only once; then I 
went the whole ticket, and made a stroke that 
will suffice for my lifetime. Did I ever tell you 
that story? No? Well, then, as it’s a good 
hour before we shall need to dress, I'll tell you 
now. 

You know, my mother died leaving baby 
Nell and me—a six-year-old—orphans, and pret- 
tysmuch penniless too; but we were cared for 
by our aunts. Aunt Maria took me—and cer- 
tainly she has proved a mother, better than: 
many a real one. I was fifteen, the summer I 
am going to tell you about, and had been away 
at boarding-school a year and a half! and this 
was my summer vacation. Auntie’s place was. 
half a mile from the village of Sprigville, where 
we received our letters, and bought odd spools. 
of thread, pins, needles, &c. It wasn't much. 
of a village, and Aunt made her purchases, 
mostly, at a town four miles away, on the oppo- 
site side, where also, we went to church; and, 
as a child I did not know much of Sprigville, 
though I went to school there for a year before. 
I was sent to boarding-school. Now, however, 
the village was looking up. Mr. Moore, who 
of old was sole dispenser of tea, sugar, to- 
bacco and molasses, besides letters—he was 
postmaster—had a rival two doors off: and, to 
crush this rival, he had enlarged his premises, 
and taken a clerk. A clerk / Why such a per- 
son had never before been heard of, in Sprig- 
ville, as it had been the custom there for every 
man to do his own business. This clerk was a 
young fellow, by name Jim Cooke, a mere lad, 
though he didn’t think so; and the airs he put 
on were very considerable. | 

There were well-to-do farmers all around, 
one of whom, squire Peters, owned a saw mill: 
and there was Mr. Smith, a master-carpenter, 
who was said to be growing rich; and, altogeth- 
er, they had been a comfortable, sociable neigh- 
borhood. As soon as I came home, my old 
school-friends, Sally Peters, Gertrude ‘Smith, 
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and Mary Robinson came to see me, and I soon 
discovered two things: first, that there was a 
notion of social distinction springing up in 
Sprigville ; second, that Mr. Jim Cooke was 
cock-of-the-walk in that region. Of course I 
wished to become acquainted with this village 
beau, and the wish was not difficult to accom- 
plish. Like most school-girls, I wrote and 
received whole heaps of letters; so I asked 
Aunt to let me go, every morning, to the store 
for my letters. Oh, never have I seen before, 
or since, such fussy, over-strained attempts at 
politeness, as that Jim Cooke put forth when- 
ever I entered that store. Very often some of 
the other girls were with me, but Jim couldn't 
see anybody except Miss Somers—the girls 
all called me Addie—and I was a little goose, 
or I should not have been flattered by his atten- 
tion to me, at the expense of rudencss to my 
companions. However, at every little gather- 
ing this spark was my especial escort, and the 
other girls were all in the shade, until it hap- 
pened, about three weeks before I was to return 
to my school, that Gertrude Smith, the carpen- 
ter's daughter, had a visit from a cousin, whose 
parents lived in the city of New York. Did I 
mention that Mr. Jim Cooke considered and 
always spoke of himself as “a city fellow?” 
though Sally Peters, when he affronted her, said 
she was sure he had been porter or errand-boy 
in a dirty place, low down in some city, where 
the air was so bad that he had got a habit of 
turning up his nose, as if things didn't smell 
sweet. It was a fact, his nose did turn up; and 
his whole bearing would be well expressed by 
the word, s¢uck-uf. He never laughed, he was 
too much of a “city fellow,” to do anything so 
undignified. It realy seemed as if he had been 
starched and ironed, and was afraid of being 
crumpled. As I said, Gertie Smith had a visi- 
tor, Miss Pollett; and, in honor of this visitor, 
as well as to introduce her to Sprigville society, 
the Smiths got up a pic-nic party—a sail on the 
iver, dinner in the woods, fishing, a dance on 
the green sward, and tea. Now, be it under- 
‘stood, this was the first time in the annals of the 
neighborhood, that anything of the kind had 
been done in that style. Pin-nics had been 
either public excursions of the Temperance and 
Sabbath-school order, or they had been private, 
berry-picking affairs. On this occasion, for a 
week beforehand, all the young folks of the 
| place, who were honored with invitations, were 
ina state. of excitement; which, to these simple 
people, was equal to the state of mind attendant 
on an. ‘introduction at Court, Ah! and the 


heart-burnings that began, for the first time, in 
those unsophistocated bosoms, when, after much 
deliberation among the Smiths and their intimate 
friends, the line was at last drawn; and it was de- 
termined who were eligible and who were not. 
Then, when the party was made up, and 
the pic-nic in full operation, it became ap- 
parent that there was no end of drawing lines; 
until the company was divided into half a dozen 
separate cliques; and, moreover, there was an 
inner circle, from which all were virtually ex- 
cluded, except the particular friends of Gertie 
Smith. I was certainly included among these 
latter; but I soon made the discovery that I 
was no more queen of that set. I had been 
'summarily deposed, and Miss Pollett was en- 
throned in my stead; and the cause of defection 
among my subjects was neither more nor less 
than this: the new comer had fine clothes. It 
is true, my Aunt was the great personage of that 
neighborhood, and I was supposed to be her 
adopted child, as well as niece, but my wardrobe 
consisted of the blue and gray uniform of our 
school, and I wore no jewelry, except one ring. 
Miss Pollett, who was two years my senior, 
though scarcely looking older than I, came out 
that day in a brown and white checked silk. 
The dress was not at all gaudy, but the hat was 
stunning, (at least for the occasion) with its long, 
drooping ostrich feather, and she wore a good 
deal of flashy jewelry. The rest of us, in our 
stuffs and muslins, looked very plain beside her, 
and the public taste in that quarter was not suf- 
ficiently sure of itself to know that plainness was 
in good taste for a pic-nic. As for Jim Cooke, 
he was suddenly become oblivious of me, he 
had eyes for nobody except the new star, Miss 
Pollett; and as the other young fellows of my 
acquaintance had ceased to regard me as open 
to anybody's attentions, save those of the re- 
doubtable Jim, they had each devoted himself 
to some one of the girls in his circle, and I was 
left without any particular attendant of my own— 
a circumstance not only inconvenient, but mor- 
tifying, where it was the custom for each girl to 
have her own knight. What increased my em- 
barrassment, was the fact that my companions 
were not refined in matters of taste and feeling ; 
and so, instead of passing by my desertion in 
the silence of good breeding, they teased me 
with pity-and condolence. ‘ Wal’ now, I do de- 
clare ; its it’s real mean of that Jim Cooke, to 
serve you so. I guess you'd better keep ‘long 
side o' Tom Peters and me. Hadn't she, Tom ?” 
said good natured Mary Robinson; .and the 
popinjay Cooke himself said, with-a grin that 
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was the nearest approach to a laugh I had ever 
seen on his face. 

“It’s ruther hard on you, Miss Somers, that’s 
so ;- but you see it aint often that such a splen- 
did young lady as Miss P——comes this way ; 
and the city girls always did turn my head, 
anyway. Her and her. handsome jewelry out- 
shine the rest of you, entirely.” 

I went home that night in a small rage; 
though the day’s preceedings had opened my 
eyes, more than a dozen lectures would have 
done. To my surprise, I found at our house a 
visitor, a young lady, who had arrived during 
my absence. She was a sister of one of my 
schoolmates, and belonged to a family of wealth 
and fashion. She was now on her homeward 
way from Saratoga, and had stayed over a few 
days, to visit my Aunt, and rest in the quiet 
country house. She asked at once that I might 
go home with her and spend a week with Em- 
ily, before school should open; and I could see 
that my Aunt thought favorably of the invitation, 
as she had a high regard for the family ; but I 
could neither think nor talk of anything, except 
the slight I had that day received. I was the 
more exercised because Sally Peters was going 
to give a party, two evenings later, and I could not 
make up my mind whether to scornfully refuse 
the invitation, or go and show them that I did 
not care a fig for the whole lot. Aunt advised 
me to send a polite refusal, and then dismiss the 
matter from my mind; but that was not so easy 
a thing for me. I wassore. All at once Miss 
Perry, our visitog, came to my rescue, with a 
. merry suggestion, that my Aunt should allow 
her to dress me in some of her ball attire, and 
thus arrayed, I should go and take down both 
Miss Pollett and my recreant admirer. Aunt 
demurred for some time, but Miss Perry plead- 
ed so hard, and entered into the fun so earnestly, 
that she carried her point, and got me up ina 
style never before seen in Sprigville. I was tall 
and womanly of my age, so that Miss Perry’s 
dress fitted me well enough, though I had not 
yet come to the dignity of long dresses. Imag- 
ine then, how I felt, with a long trained pink 
silk trailing after me—the first train I had ever 
worn, Over this pink silk, Miss Perry placed 
an over-dress of sheerest muslin, looped up 
with sprays of flowers; and to finish the vaga- 
ry, she brought out her handsome set of pearls, 
and decked me with ear-rings, necklace and 
finger-ring ; telling me the cost of the set, and 
charging me not to omit mentioning the figure 
where it should reach the ears of that Jim 
Cooke. 


Well, after marching up and down the room 
a few times, to get a little used to my train— 
Aunt meanwhile looking at me with mouth 
fairly agape, and her very spectacles gleaming 
with wonder—I set off in the close carriage for 
Sally Peter’s party. Oh! didn'tI produce a 
sensation! and the best of it was, not one of the 
company suspected any ruse; certainly not that 
I was slyly making game of them. Some of 
them, indeed, seemed to feel that the display 
was not exactly in place, and kept away from 
me in shy or doubtful reserve; but the general 
effect produced, was awe and admiration. Miss 
Pollett, dressed in white, though well loaded 
with sham jewelry, was quite eclipsed by my 
long train of shiny silk, for which there could 
scarcely be found room in that modest parlor; 
and when the price of my pearls came to be 
known, every eye was directed toward them. 
As for the wealth- and fashion-adoring Jim, his 
obsequiousness would have been very amusing, 
if ‘it had not been disgusting. He said he 
hoped I understood his fun, the other day--he 
only wanted to see if he could make me jealous, 
&c., &c.; and he stuck to my side like a burr, 
allthe evening. I overheard Tom Peters saying. 
to Mary Robinson, “ Don't that feller’s impu- 
dence beat all natur’? Jest look at him! 1 s'pose 
he never counted on the old lady coming down 
that way. She must have a power o’ money, 
though, and I shouldn't think Addie ‘ud have 
him hangin’ round her, after the way he served 
her t’ other day.” 

did n't want him hanging round me—and at 
first 1 tried to shake him off—but, though I paid 
little heed to him, and talked and laughed with 
everybody over his very head, I couldn't get 
rid of him; so, thinking it would be showing a 
resentment, of which he was not worthy to make 
any special effort, I let him play the part of a 
fawning puppy, as he was. At last I really got 
angry with the fellow ; he could n't cease gloat- 
ing over and talking about the pearls; and, 
taking hold of my hand, he dexterously man- 
aged, as I was indignantly pulling away from 
his grasp, to slip off the pearl ring; and the 
next moment he audaciously held up his little 
finger, encircled by it. I was almost choking 
with rage, and angrily demanded its instant 
restoration. Instead of heeding my demand, 
he treated the matter as a good joke, and saun- 
tered all around the room with his hand to his 
face, to show the ring. I could not get it from 
him; and when the carriage came for me, he 
should call on me the next evening, and that 
was all the satisfaction I could get. Aunt was 
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greatly chagrined about the matter; and I 
could see that Miss Perry was, also, though she 
tried to laugh it off. Sure enough, Cooke came 
the next evening, and I met him with freezing 
civility. The ring was not on his hand, but, 
almost immediately, I asked for it. He replied, 
impudently, that I needn't make such a fuss 
about the ring; it was quite common for a gen- 
tleman to wear his sweet-heart's ring for months, 
if he pleased. I looked at him one moment, 
then turned and flounced out of the room; and 
soon after, he departed, whistling. The follow- 
ing morning my Aunt, in high dudgeon, paid a 
visit to that post-office, store, &c.; and, walking 
up to the counter where Mr. Jim was standing, 
she said, “Mr. Cooke, without one minuite's 
longer delay, I want that ring you took from 
Miss Somers, the other night,’—he was then 
wearing it. 

He looked her defiantly in the face, and replied, 
“Don't git excited, old lady, I aint goin’ to be 
scare’t out of this ring. Miss Somers gave it to 
me—or—that is—she and I understand the 
thing. She—” 

But he never finished that sentence. Aunt is, 
or was, a fair-sized woman, spry enough, too; 
and in one second, she stepped around the end 
of that counter, and cuffed that puppy's ears, 
so that I'll warrant they tingled. ‘You miser- 
able cub,” she said, “give me that ring this in- 
stant! and don’t you tell any more lies about it, 
either.” , 

He dodged and winced, and then fairly threw 
the ring at her, just as Mr. Moore's voice chimed 


Have n't you a little home, 
Where you, too, may go? 


How cold the ground must feel, : 
To your poor, uncovered feet— 

But wait a moment, birdie, 
Till I throw you crumbs to eat.” 


“Little boy, little boy,” 
Said the little bird. 

“ Surely, of my Father, 
You have often heard. 


He gave me these warm feathers, 
To shield from. ice and snow ; 

He taught me how to build my nest, 
And thither I must go. 


Then farewell, little boy, 
My home is warm and neat, 

And He, who taught me how to build, 
Will give me food to eat.” 


_—_—-—_—_.—< >. —_______- 


‘« BOOZY-WOOZY” ENGLISH. 


BY UNCLE CHARLIE. 


PROMINENT teacher of English 
Grammar, and professor in a State 
Normal School, in a late number of 
an educational monthly, uses this 
mysterious sentence, as the first of 
an excellent article upon. Individual- 
ity :—‘‘ Now, Willie, stand lonies.” 


in with, ‘““Now then, you Jim Cooke; it’s about | It means, we find when almost half way to the 


time you left Sprigville. You're too fine, by 
half, for this place; so you jist pack up your 
duds this arternoon. We'll see when you're 
gone, ef we can't live here without sich city 
doin's and airs. We're most tired o’parties and 
pic-nics in your style—a good many on us air.” 
And now, to finish, for we must begin to 
dress, I will merely say, that was the first and 
only time I ever wore borrowed finery. 
<> ______ 
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BY MARGERY HOPE, 


—_—_—_— 


“ Little bird, little bird, 
Do you see the snow is falling ? 
I must now go in the house, 
' J hear my mother calling. 


Little bird, little bird, 
Don't you feel the snow ? 


have construed “lonies” into alone / 


end of the article, ‘“‘Now, Willie, stand alone!” 
Who, but a yearling baby, would have dared to 
Even 
Webster himself would n't have had the cour- 
age. 

We blame fond fathers and mothers for using 
nonsensical “baby talk,” but it seems that 
teachers and professors are adepts in the art! 
We do not object to repeating, either in conver- 
sation or print, the lisping and often imperfect 
words of the prattle of childhood. There is a 
naturalness, a charm about them, that is 
irresistible ; but when such verbal monstrosities 
as “lonies,” and “footsies,” and ‘boozy-woo- 
zies” are used by matured and cultured people, 
we turn away in disgust. They are not only 
unnatural, but highly improper, and positively 
injurious to the little one just learning its first 
lessons, and forming its first habits of speech. 
For the sake of all that feaching zs, let us teach 
our babies to talk by using before them pure Eng- 
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lish only. Willie was not taught to pronounce 
“‘lonies,” and to understand its meaning any 
more easily nor quickly than if a/ome had been 
used. And then, after all, it is “love's labor lost,” 
for it must be unlearned some day. If an exam- 
ple of good practical English, such as teach- 
ers leach, were continually set before the 
children, we should have less of the “ boozy- 
woozy ” prattle from these same little imitation- 
ists themselves. 


—_——___—_————e-4 > 


PRETTY POLL’S LESSON. 
BY BATHENIA BLOSSOM. 

“ Maggie Dewitt was the only 
child of very wealthy parents—but 
all their riches could not make Mag- 
gie a bundle of living sweetness, 
such as they wished her to be. To 
be sure, Maggie’s face was fair and 
beautiful to strangers, but before 
Home friends, the passion spirit that lived in her 
heart, would cast his shadow all: over her face, 
Piving it an ugly, repulsive look. 

How she would clench her little hand, and 
‘stamp her foot, and cry out, “I wont!” when 
requested to comply with a wish, that grated 
against her own inclinations. How her pretty 
face would change at such times ! ! The passion 
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spirit would touch all its beauty, and alter it ut- 


terly. 

One day her Uncle William met an old sail- 
or, who had a parrot for sale; and, thinking of 
his little niece, he purchased one for her. Mag- 
gie was wild with delight, for the bird was a 
beauty, and would talk and sing, just like peo- 
ple. For some time Polly kept Maggie's pas- 
sion spirit quieted, by singing and talking to the 
child, so that she could not feel otherwise than 
happy and good. But one day Maggie's little 
friend, Kitty, came to spend the day with her. 

After the children had amused themselves 
with Polly, till they needed a change, Maggie 
brought out her lovely china doll, and all her 
playthings. Kitty was delighted, and the two 
played happily together, till Kitty, with dolly in 
her arms, jumped up; and, while running 
across the room, tripped, fell, and broke the 
doll’s nose. 

Instantly, Maggie’s face flushed. Out went 
her hand, striking poor little Kitty; while the 


passion spirit swelled her voice, making it 


sound red-hot, as she cried, “ You ugly Kit! I 
Aate you! .Go. home! | 


Kitty cried, “O, Maggie! ! Indeed, wdeed I 
did n't mean to! I—” 
“Just then, out-went Maggie's hand again, and 


-she would have struck her the second time, if 


Kitty had not ran sobbing from the room. 

Then, how Maggie scolded! What hard 
names she called the dear little Kitty! No one 
was there to listen, except Poll, and se listened 
well. How well is soon told. 

Maggie had a party, two weeks afterwerd, to 
celebrate her seventh birthday. When every 
one was present, enjoying themselves, and pet- 
ting Maggie, suddenly out sang Polly: 


‘* Maggie had a china doll, 
Which she lent to Kitty; 
This Was seen by pretty Poll, 

All the rest 's a pity. 


** Kitty fell and broke its nose, 
Then Maggie in a passion rose, 
And struck the head of poor Kitty, 
Don't you think 't was a pity? 


‘‘Then hotly did she say: 

‘Go home, ugly Kit, I hate you!’ 
Polly heard it all that day. 

So ‘tis true—every bit true.” 


All looked at Poll in amazement; then, turn- 
ing toward Maggie, they saw at a glance it 
really was “every bit true,” for she showed it as 
plainly as if it were written in large letters on 
her face. 

“ Polly tells the truth, and I’m sorry I was— 
so bad.” Then, perhaps, fearing some might 
not read her face aright, she spoke out bravely, 
with a little tremble in her voice, “I did it, and 
I’m so sorry. I'll never, never be so naughty 
again!” - 

Her mamma then came forwatd, put her arm 
around Maggie, and whispered, “ My own dear 
little girl.” | 

Just then, with one accord, all the children’s 
voices blended together in the song, 


‘* We'll love one another.” 


. Maggie's voice rang out clearly and sweetly, 
above all the rest; and there was such a brave 
determination in her heart, that it thrilled through 
her song, making her mamma feel that Mag- 
gie’s passion spirit was being driven from his 
abode in her heart. 

In the days that followed, ere Maggie 
Dewitt scattered sunshine in her home as freely 
as the happy birds fill the air with the music of 
their warblings. 

Probably mamma knew something about 
pretty Poll’s poetry ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Owl Run School. 


spring. Nothing of special note 
had occurred since the events rela- 
ted in the lastchapter. Cyrus Hart- 
Icyes school was the country talk for 
a dozen miles around. He had 
made it the center of attraction for 
the pupils; and so many good things were 
reported of the teacher and the schcol that 
frequent visits were enjoyed from parents du- 
ring the session; and even strangers, passing 
that way, would call to spend an hour in the 
famous Owl Run school. There was no birch 


rod as in former times; and yet such good 


order, such uniform attention, and such rapid 
progress had never been known before. The 
walls and ceiling, smoke-stained and knife- 
marked, had been white-washed one Saturday 
at the beginning of the term by the teacher and 
a few of the larger boys selected by himself; 
pictures from the “ Brother Jonathan,” although 
cheap and rude, concealed the hideous hiero- 
glyphics of Barlow blades ; every corner of the 
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room was swept and kept clean; and the at- 
mosphere of the place, long fucted by sulphur- 
dust and tobacco, was sweetened into whole- 
someness by the magic touch of the teacher's 
hand. The windows were made to furnish 
fresh air as well as better light, and the fra- 
grance of winter-green and spruce prevailed 
where hitherto stifling odors of corruption had 
sent children into disease and death. The boys 
who aided in the transformation were the noto- 
riously mischievous and troublesome ones un- 
der previous administrations. Wes Huston and 
Mose McCoy were engaged in the renovation, 
and were as zealous in protecting and orna- 
menting the school-hovse, as they had thereto- 
fore been in abusing and defacing it. But young 
Hartley knew how to manage as well as teach. 
The hands which had been wanton in habits of 
abuse and destruction, once enlisted on the side 
of culture and beatty, would be strongest to 
protect. Cyrus understood this page of natural 
philosophy, and gave it ample illustration. The 
cffects were wonderful. 

A little cabinet of curiosities was arranged 
on a shelf behind the door. The children were 
expected to contribute any specimens they 
might be able to find in the neighborhood, such 
as pebbles of unusual formation and color, bits 
of flint, keel, coal, or anything odd in texture, 
shape or appearance, in the mineral kingdom. 
‘The curiosity of the young folks was stimulated, 

new ambition aroused, and much valuable in- 
| formation acquired. through this Simple and 
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mgenious contrivance of the teacher. The priv- 
ilege was thoughtfully improved by the school. 
The children never so enjoyed the use of their 
eyes before, as when searching in nature for 
something novel to place in the cabinet. This 
idea Cyrus developed to still larger compass in 
after years and in other places, making it, in 
in spring and summer, include the department 
of botany, and, in autumn, the cl&ssification of 
seeds and fruits, until the interested pupil was 
enabled to cull and analyze the flowers of the 
wayside, to name and describe the leaves and 
the timbers of the forest, and to express intelli- 
gent opinion on the germs and products of 
common vegetable life. The children at Owl 
Run were taking first lessons in Geology, with- 
out hearing the subject called by that name, for 
the directors limited the teacher's work to Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and English 
Grammar. These five branches were supposed 
to be the sum total of pedagogical capacity, and 
the limit of republican necessity, up to the mil- 
Jennium. Anything beyond or between the 
orthodox five points was a heresy not for a mo- 
ment to be encouraged ! 

Cyrus ventured to teach the rudiments of 
music to such as were willing to learn, occupy- 
ing a portion of the noon-day recess hour, and 
one evening in the week by candle-light. By 
the help of a blackboard and a few old-fashioned 
books with “buckwheat notes,” he trained a 
class of’singers during the winter to read music 
and to perform plain pieces with readiness and 
taste. This, however, was an outside study, and 
was never permitted to interfere with the regular 
recitations of the day. 

Among the learners in singing-school, Anne 
Cameron and Dan'l Malone were prompt in at- 
tendance. Anne's clear treble voice was the key 
and guide of the class. Her sweet countenance 
and amiable manners were the admiration of 
all who knew her. Her presence was the sure 
guarantee of good behavior by the rudest boys 
of the Run; for, someway, her smile was a ben- 
ediction and her respect an honor to be coveted. 
Anne was always plain and comely in dress, 
quiet in her ways, graceful in every movement, 
and bright and genial in every word. Health 
beamed from her eyes, flushed in her cheek, 
and made music in her speech and song. No 
happier heart than her's ever beat the pulse of 
life. She was honest, industrious, the same sin- 
cere, thoughtful and sunny-spirited Anne Cam- 
eron at work, in school, at church, at home and 
abroad. . 

“Yon was a mighty nate bit of a ditty the 


maister teached us the night,” said Dan'l to 
Anne on their way home from singing-class one 
evening. This remark came from Dan’ after 
a, profound quiet which had held him for half a 
mile. . | . 

“Which one, Dan'l? You know we had three 
or four new pieces this evening,” replied Anne, 
quite pleased that her companion had given such 
attention to the matter. It was hard to tell, 
sometimes, whether Dan’'l Malone was senti-. 
mental or simply mischievous. It might as 
well be acknowledged here as anywhere, how- 
ever, that Dan'l and Anne, despite his oddities, 
were the best of friends. 

“Do ye moind that illegant varse, jist, that 
the maister sang till us all alone by his own | 
self, like this, now, d’ye hear?” And Dan'l . 
tried to repeat the tune to the words, but. succed- 
ed only in making a mo&t ridiculous noise, as 
unmusical as the filing of a saw: 


‘Your comp'ny's swate, your one-ion dair, 
Your wurrds deloightful to moine air; 

And when I say that we must par-rt, . 

You dhraw loike cor-rds around my hair-rt."’ 


It was a plaintive little melody, “ The Parting 
Hand,” and as the close of school was drawing 
near, no doubt the words had peculiar signifi- 
cance to the singer who had introduced the song 
to his class, as well as to one, at least, who had 
listened to its weird movement, besidcs Dan’'l 
Malone. 

Anne was at first amused at Dan'l’s effort to 
sing. He had not the most distant conception 
of the rules of music. His voice tilted along in 
a harsh, half-and-half sort of tone, for Dan’} 
was of that age when the voice is in a. 
straight betwixt two, neither soprano nor bass. 
His loud vocal racket excited the merriment of 
the young people along the road, much to Anne’s 
annoyance, and she already regretted her own 
request that he should repeat the verse. But it 
was too late to countermand the unfortunate 
compliment, and in a higher, stronger key than 
before, Dan’'l was half-way through the first 
line. . 

“Your comp'ny’s swate—’’ 


“Hush, Danl—hist! Never mind singing it 
any more. Yes, yes, I know what piece you 
mean—hush!” and she nudged him to keep 
quiet. But the brawling fellow was ready for 
the second line by this time, with increasing 
emphasis on every syllable as he proceeded. 

“Dan'l, do keep still,” insisted Anne. “I 
know exactly what piece you mean, now, yes, 


yes, it 2 a very pretty—a. very pretty—” 
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“Your words deloightful to moine air,’’"— 
the brogue and the quotation went rollicking on. 
“Oh, you good-for-nothing fellow! Only listen, 
sir, how they are laughing at us yonder. I shail 
leave you, Dan’'l, if you don't hush this minute, 
I shall surely leave you—” 


‘‘ And when I say that we must par-rt,"’ 


squawked the young Irishman on the third line, 
perfectly oblivious to Anne’s appeals, and to the 
mirth of the listeners along the road. 

“Dan’l Malone, I shall not walk with you 
another step this night, so, there now!” said 
Anne, by this time quite vexed at her gallant 
friend, and all the more as Cyrus had now 
overtaken the party. “I shall leave you and 
walk alone,” and her voice rang out sharply. 
But the next line was bound to come. Dan’l 
was in for the whole stanza, and while Anne 
was trying to escape from her embarrassing 
position, Dan'l sang all the more lustily, holding 
good-humoredly to her arm, — 


‘* You dhraw loike cor-rds around my hairt.” 


The scene was laughable enough to all the 
party except Anne Cameron, and her temper 
was sorely tried. But, knowing Dan'l’s eccen- 
tricities, the good-natured Scotch lass was ready 
to forgive him for his freak, and was greatly 
relieved by the remark of Cyrus who, after the 
last line, took occasion to twit Dan'l keenly. 

“*Drawing like cords around your heart,’ 
Dan’'l, seems a little more musical to you, than 
drawing like log chains around your thumb.’”’ 
Cyrus could always silence Dan'l by any kind 
of remote reference to that pegging the oxen 
gave him in the clearing at Brushwood Barrens. 

The winter passed pleasantly to Cyrus Hart- 
ley, in school and out of school. Often, during 
that time, did his willing feet tramp the path 
across the valley to Turner’s mill and to the 
miller’s home. Anne Cameron was proud of 
the young teacher’s favor, and heard of his 
success with a quiet joy which made her own 
work lighter and brighter far. Many of her 
leisure evenings were spent with Cyrus who 
was only too glad to aid her forward in her pri- 
vate studies. It is needless to say that Anne 
was apt with such a teacher. 


CHAPTER VI. 
. Professor Dimpleton. 


During the last week of Cyrus Hartley’s 
school on Owl Run, a well dressed and showy 


stranger came into the -neighborhood, intro- | 


ducing himself as Professor Dimpleton, Teacher. 
of Music ona New System, in Ten Easy Lessons. 
His coming was heralded by flaming hand- 
bills, posted at the cross-roads, on the mill-doors, 
at the black-smith shop and school-house, with 
specimen measures of his music, and bordered. 
about with high-toned credentials from his. 
graduates in the city of Yankeeburg. His first 
professional appearance was at the school-house 
one afternoon, when, riding up alongside of the 
door, he struck it sharply two or three times 
with his silver-knobbed pointer, and called Cy- 
rus to the threshold, presenting his letters of 
introduction, written in uniform hand on gilt- 
edged paper, and cologned within and without 
from the same vial that had scented his hand- 
kerchief and his hair. Cyrus politely declined 
reading the several important documents, just 
at that time and place thrust into his hand, and 
invited the stranger to call at his room at Parson 
Edwards's after school that evening. | 

* IT shall be happy to see vou, Mr. Dimpleton, 
at seven—” 

“Professah Dimpleton, if you please, Mr. 
Hartley, is the title by which I am accustomed- 
ah, to be addwessed,” interrupted the gentleman 
from abroad. 

“I beg your pardon, Professor, for my 
thoughtlessness,” said Cyrus, “ but I was about 
to remark that at seven o'clock I shall be at 
leisure, and shall take pleasure in hearing 
something of your new system of music. But, 
Professor, would n't you like to look in upon our 
school a little while, now that you are at the 
door?” 

“You are really considerate-ah, my dear sir, 
but I am exceedingly fatigued by the equestri- 
an exahcises of the aftahnoon, and not being- 
ah accustomed to childwen, I am sure-ah the 
disturbwance would seriously-ah affect my 
nervous system, and perhaps disqualify me for 
the vocal obligations that my profession makes 
imperwative. I will call as you suggest-ah, 
howevah, at the parsonage this evening.” 

And the Professor rode away with a flourish 
of stirrups and cruppers. Cyrus had read the 
stranger's face and very much of his character 
behind his face, and needed no letters of intro- 
duction. Professor Dimpleton was evidently a 
distinguished arrival on Owl Run. These per- 
ambulating professors who deny themselves 
the comforts and patronage of the busy city, and 
parade their titles in country places, are, in- 
ninety-nine cases out of every ninety-nine, as-° 
tonishing fellows! | Professor Dimpleton had 
been invited, by letters from Hector Bond (who 
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had read his advertisement in the -Yankeeburg 
Star,) to visit Owl Run, and introduce music 
‘by the easy method. Hector Bond was ever 
alert to find near cuts and easy routes to learn- 
ing. -The plodding steps of the school were too 
difficult and slow for him. He wished for some 
dashing cutter with silvery bells by. which, with 
money and bluster, he might accomplish an ed- 
ucation. He had neglected the common school, 
and was on the lookout in every direction for 
the professors of this, that and the other, in 
“Ten Easy Lessons, complete. Professor Dim- 
-pleton was welcomed to Owl Run, by the Bonds 
and the Riptons, as a marvel of brains anda 
model of beauty. But the shine of the Dimple- 
tonian school of philosophers is the gloss of 
‘spurious coin, after all. 

The Professor called at Parson Edwards's an 
hour before Cyrus himself returned from school, 
and was entertained, meantime, by the parson, 
to whom he had introduced himself by the ele- 
gant letters in violet and gilt, adding that the 
teacher had requested an interview at that 
place. 

‘You are from the East, I presume, Mr. Dim- 
pleton,” inquired: Parson Edwards, after the var- 
_ nished gentlemen had been seated. 

“T went to college in the East, and-ah have 
the honah of a very large circle of acquaintan- 
ces in the Eastewn states. When I turned my 
face toward the setting sun, doctah— 

“Excuse me, Mr. Dimpleton. I am not a 
doctor. Call me parson, or friend, or neighbor, 
anything but doctor, if you please.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Edwards, for your corwection. 
Your good judgment only adds importance-ah 
to titles legitimately confwerred, like mine-ah. 
When I turned my face toward the setting sun, 
as an educatah, several prominent individuals 
remawked to me, ‘ Professah Dimpleton, we are 
loth to lose your valuable services; we shall 
miss you, Professah,’ they said to me, ‘but we 
congwatulate the Western people who may be 
so fortunate-ah, as to secure your talent in dis- 
seminating the New System of Music in Ten 
- Easy Lessons.’” And then, seeing that he had 
quoted a pretty strong passage, he added, “Of 
couwse I felt flattered, vewy much, by the com. 
pliment.” 

Of course ! | | 

The parson was a keen discerner of men and 
things. He had surveyed the Dimpletonian 
from head to foot, measured him to an inch by 
his worth, and registered ®im on his list of 
things as a vulgar fraction, with a small numer- 
tor and an immensely large denominator. 
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Arithmethically. expressed, the almost unknown 
quantity would be 

___ dimple 

PROFESSOR, . 

“T hope you may be useful to our young peo- 
ple hereabouts, in teaching them the science of 
music thoroughly, Mr. Dimpleton,” said the 
parson; “but I fear you will find need of pa- 
tience, among the young and old owls of the 
Run.” 

‘*My success in the East-ah, Mr. Edwards, as 
you have seen by my lettahs, has been unpwe- 
cedented-ah. I have-ah organized a system 
pehfectly original—invented it myself, while at 
college in the East—a system known as ‘ Pro- 
fessah Dimpleton’s Sight-seeing Method in Ten 
Easy Lessons,’ and I have-ah nevah known it 
to fail in pwoducing fine classical singahs, in the 
couwse prescribed by myself.” 

“By classical singers, 1 suppose you mean 
such singers as agree to sing in a class?” said 
the parson, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Ah, my dear sir-ah, pwetty good, awktty 
good!” replied the Professor ; yet his ee ce 
of the joke was not hearty. | 

Parson Edwards was not in the habit of pro- 
nouncing titles, unless he thought them to be 
deserved, and not uniformly did he observe the 
custom even then. He esteemed the Christian 
name, conferred by parents, more sacred and 
appropriate in conversation, than any mere lite- 
rary appellation of later life. He did not take 
the Dimpletonian hint. At any rate, the new 
theory of music, whatever it might be, was not 
likely to prove available in rendering the Psalms 
of David in Rouse's, or in Sternhold and Hop- 
kins's Version, any more popular in the Scotch 
settlement. For there were already too many 
new-fangled tunes for that! 

At twilight, Cyrus Hartley appeared. After 
supper, the evening was spent in an examina- 
tion of the sight-seeing gamut, and its homceop- 
athic cleffs and staves. There was just enough 
truth and utility about it to answer a temporary 
and superficial purpose. Beginners could learn 
the shapes, and possibly the sounds, of the notes 
in the scale; but the philosophy underlying the 
figures was obscured by this so-called im- 
provement. The science of sound, and the 
transposition of letters, together with the law of 
modulation and expression, involving the very 
soul of song, were unknown to the sight-sing- 
ers eyes. The new system was to the science 
of music about what a music-box is to a piano, 
or a tin-whistle to a violin. The one is limited 
and shallow, while the other is original and in- 
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finite in resources of tone, accent, combination, 
harmony and effect, 

Cyrus Hartley had given attention to the phi- 
losophy of music, and, by a few well directed 
questions, exploded the flimsy theory of the fig- 
ure-hooks and trot-line which Professor Dimple- 
ton had evolved at college. When it came to 
the test, the Professor was unable to read a plain 
tune, in manuscript, which Cyrus had just re- 
ceived from his father, written in the natural 
and universal language of music. The gentle- 
man from the East-ah was nonplussed, on Owl 
Run, at the start! He could not be comforted 
from that hour, even by the sound of the name 
“Professor,” although the parson and the teach- 
er were careful to apply it proftscly in the 
course of the evening, and also the next morn- 
ing until he went away. His nervous system 
had suffered a shock which pisqualines him for 
vocalization on Owl Run. 

As the chop-fallen Dimplcton retreated, he 
removed his posters from the mill and other 
public places along the way, greatly to the 
astonishment of the Owl Runners generally. 
He hurried off in the direction of the Bonds, 
where for the next month he rested in ill-health— 
the principal trouble being in his vceal chords- 
ah, being disqualified for vocalization anc all; 
that sort rol business. 

“T shall not condescend-ah to take a class on 
Owl Run, as long as that ignoramus-ah, of a 
Hartley, teaches school or remains in the val-: 
ley. I’ve had enough of Hartley,” said Dim- 
pleton, to Hector Bond. 

And so he had. 

And so had Hector Bond had enough of 
Hartley, in spelling-school, and in several other 
things, as well. 

But Hector and the Professor were akin in 
habit, taste and every outward grace. The 
sight-seeing singing-class must be formed else- 
where, and Reisterstown shall next be honored 
by alive Professor on the streets, and with an 
opportunity to test the quick and perfect culture 
of the Dimpletonian theory of Music in Ten Easy 
Lessons at Sight. For the present, the Profes- 
sor may try his skill in his own way unmolest- 
ed; but we shall meet him by-and-by. 


—_—_— OS? oO 

- ONCE Washington Irving, while i in his own 
orchard picking up apples, was accosted by an 
urchin of the neighborhood, who, not recog- 
nizing him, offered to show him a tree where he 
could “get better apples than them. But,” said 
the boy, ‘we must take care the old man 
does n't see us.” “TI went with him,” said Ir- 
ving, “and we stole a dozen of my own apples.” 
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OUT OF THE STORM. 


BY JENNIE JOY. 

“Yes, Benny, ‘tis surely a terrible storm ! 

Are youcold? That jacket can’t be very warm. 

Stick the old broken fork right over the door, 

"T will hold it so close it can rattle no more ; 

There, isn't that better? Now, Benny, just try 

To fix that north window—the top pane so high 

Is broken quite out. You can crowd in some 
rags, 

There 's some left I think, in one of the bags. 

You have done that so nicely—now darling, be 
brave! 

I'll robe little baby myself, for the grave. 

Go bring me that dainty white dress, from the 
line, 

‘Twas kept for her christening—once it was 
mine, 


“Oh, isn't she sweet? Much too lovely I know 

To lic in the little cold bed ‘neath the snow ; 

And she is so chill—but warm is my heart, 

And close to its fount, her pale face have I 
pressed ; 

In vain! The sweet lips so stilly and cold, 

Like wax-petaled rose buds, will never unfold. 

Yes, kiss her, my Benny! Now take this clean 
sheet, 

' And over the stand spread it smoothly and neat, 

Bear her tenderly now—so fair seems the clay, 

I look to see angels convey it away. 

Clasp the little cold hands above the still breast, 

And cover her, Benny, that sweet she may rest. 


“Now mother is weary—how loud grows the 
blast! 

Pray God that some neighbor may come when 
tis past. 

Was anything left of your dinner, to-day ? 

You saved a nice morsel for me, did you say ? 

Go eat it my boy! 1 want nothing now 

But slumber and rest—yet could I know how 

Your poor wretched father is bearing the storm, 

Whether out in the street, or sheltered and warm, 

My mind would be easier. Benny, come here. 

If father should come, not stupid with beer, 

Tell him—my darling, your face I can't see— 

Tell father, the angels were calling for me. 


“ That in this lone night of terrible woe, 

With no one to help me, no where to go; 

While praying for succor, to Jesus on high, 

I heard our sweet baby’s first smothering cry ; 
Forgetting my weakness—mindless the storm—. 
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I gathered her up in my bosom to warm ; 

Her stiffning form in my trembling arms 
pressed, 

Her little blue lips, held close to my breast— 

That vain was the task—with shivering cry, 

Alone with our Benny, I watched baby die. 

Then a voice—tell him, darling, a voice I once 


knew 

Said: ‘Daughter, Heaven waits to welcome 
you too.’ ” 

*% * % + * % = * * 


Bright broke the clear dawn, through a patched 
broken pane, 

The sun sends his vivific glances in vain. 

A fear-stricken child, from whose starting eyes, 

The fire of the maniac flashes and flies ; 

In wild, frenzied tones, heart-rending and deep, 

Calls loud for his mother to wake from her 
sleep ; 

And taking a babe neatly shrouded for rest, 

Lays its pale, frozen lips to the purpling breast, 

As shuffling feet, approaching the bed, 

Pause, trembling, beside the dying and dead. 

Too late !—a faint shiver, a rattle, a moan— 

The father and maniac boy are alone. | 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 


BY MRS, J. E. M’'CONAUGHY. 


7;HAVE often, when a child, sat by my 
father’s side, and heard him tell the 
wonderful story of a ship, which went 
out from New Haven port, in old col- 
onial times, with a valuable cargo, 
and a number of distinguished pas- 
sengers on board, but from which no 
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mortal tidings ever again came back. 

But in the following June, just after a terrible 
thunder shower, a phantom ship was seen in the 
sky, about an hour before sunset, which was 
considered an exact counterpart of the missing 


vessel. The pious colonists gathered in front 
of their dwellings, and at the windows to watch 
the solemn specter. It came sailing slowly on, 
with sails and colors spead—against the wind, 
too—until it seemed so near that the excited 
spectators said that a stone might be cast on 
board, Then slowly and silently the main top- 
mast disappeared, then her mizzen top-mast, 
then all the other masts were carried away, and 


finally her hull fell off and vanished into a dull, 


smoke-colored cloud, which was soon dissolved, 
leaving the sky all clear and beautiful. 
Our good ancestors of old New Haven town, 


were not more firmly persuaded that the Bible 
was from Heaven, than that that this vision had 
the same origin. The Rev. Mr. Davenport de- 
clared in a public meeting “that God had con- 
descended, for the quieting of their afflicted 
spirits, this extraordinary account of his sover- 
eign disposal of those for whom so many fer- 
vent prayers were made continually.” 

Modern science is rather unkind to these old 
traditions of our fore-fathers. lt would simply 
account for the ship in the sky, by saying that a 
vessel similar to the one lost, was, probably, at 
that moment, passing up the sound, on its way 
to the New Netherlands. By a well known law 
of optics, brought into operation by the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, they ‘saw the vessel’s 
shadow o’er itself.” As the sun sank below the 
horizon, the vision, of course, vanished also from 
their view, the top part naturally melting first. 
If it had been morning instead of evening, they 
would doubtless have seen the vessel itself 
afterwards pursueing the even tenor of its way, 
and never suspecting the commotion its shadow 
had produced. 

It is well for him that our modern science 
man did not live in those times. Such an un- 
believing spirit, would have been accounted 
rank heresy, and met with but little quarter 
from our thorough-going grand-fathers. How- 
ever, at this safe distance of time and place, we 
may pry a little more curiously into these won- 
derful Jaws of nature, and such investigation 
certainly should not lessen our reverence and 
of the power that made and controls them. 


————___. <> 
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SPRING’S MISSION. 
DIALOGUE FOR TWELVE GIRLS. 


BY MAUD MAY. 


ES, four little girls. SunsEams, two little girls, 
Rarnprops, three small girls. 


ScCENE.—Enter Spring, attended by two 
maids of honor ; seats herself in the center 
of the stage, upon a throne; is crowned 
by one maid of honor, and receives her 
scepter from the other. 

Spring—Old Winter, with his ice and snow, 
his driving storms and biting cold, has taken his 
flight, and left to me the throne. And now I 
must at work, to beautify ‘the earth for the 
children of the King who has left.it in my Care. 
Hither, my little sprites, let me send uy upon 
errands of love. 

Breezes—( Saying together,) You have called 
us, and we are here. Quickly, dear Queen, 
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Queen, give us a duty to perform, that we may 
show for you our love. 

Spring—Welcome, little Breezes. Verily, a 

faithful servant hath his own reward. Go ye, 
and kiss the leafless trees, till they shall put on 
a garment of shining green. Make me a carpet, 
both bright and soft! Summon the birds from 
their winter's home, to enliven with their sweet 
strains; soothe the weary laborer; refresh the 
tired traveler, and do all you can to make 
better and happier the children of men. 

Breezes—( Bowing.) Away, away we go, to 
to do your bidding. (£%7z.) 

(Enter Sunbeams.) 

Sunbeams—( Wearing gilt crowns chanting,) 
We are coming—coming—coming, ready to 
obey your commands. 

Spring—Away, my little Sunbeams, with the 
Breezes go, and where they bring out /eaves, 
call you the buds and blossoms forth; warm the 
earth into fertility ; cheer the sick ; comfort the 
disheartened, and then return tome. (£%2.) 


(Enter Raindrops.) 

Rawndrops—( Kneeling before Spring.) We 
have heard your sweet voice, kind fairy, 
and have come with the Breezes and the Sun- 
beams to dress the earth with verdure and with 
bloom. 

Spring—Ah, my dear Raindrops! methought 
you would not be long away, when the voice of 
your Queen you heard. Go, refresh the dry 
earth with your gentle moisture; cool the air 
with pleasant showers; make music for the 
weary-with your soft patter. Breezes, Sunbeams, 
and Raindrops, work ye in union, as sisters in 
love, and then bring me the /vzzts of your labor. 
(Exit Raindrops.) 

Spring—(Alone with her maids of honor.) 
Ah, the King has been very good, to give me 
such faithful and devoted servants! What 
could 1 do, on all this large earth, without my 
dear Breezes and Raindrops to cool the earth, 
and my bright, bright Sunbeams to gladden 
and cheer? I should soon weary in the attempt 
to transform this earth from the cold, barren 
wilderness that Winter leaves it, into anything 
like the blooming Eden, I Zofe to do. Even 
now, | hear the song of the grass, as it springs 
on hillside, plain and valley, and the sweet 
warblings of the birds, as they sing to each 
other of their summer home. 

(Stnging without— 

Spring time comes to bring to me, 
' The violet blue ‘neath the willowtree, &c.) 


Oh, a happy Queen am I, to own such faithful 
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subjects. List! I hear the tread of their busy 
feet, as they hasten home, with the proofs of 
their success. | 

(Enter all.) 


Breezes, Sunbeams and Raindrops—Our labor 
is ended, beloved Queen. We have spread a 
carpet which the most delicate feet need not fear 
to tread, dotted here and there with lovely flow- 
ers. The trees cast a most refreshing shade, 
and the air is laden with the perfume of their 
blossoms. We have cheered the sick and dis- 
couraged, revived the weary, and done all in 
our power to perform faithfully the duty allotted’ 
us. 

One of the Breezes—(Kneeling before the 
Quecn, with a crown of flowers.) Dear Queen, 
when you sent us forth, you bade us make hap- 
pier the children of men, and then said, bring” 
me the fruits of your labor. To day, as I rested 
from my labors, in a pleasant grove, I heard 
the voices of youths and maidens in gladsome 
song, as they welcomed the retnrn of Spring. 
Then I fanned their heated brows, tossed back 
the curls from their fair young faces, and, 
stooping, lifted this crown from the brow of their 
queen, that you might know we had accom- 
plished our purpose. 

One of the Sunbeams—But J, dear Queen, 
sought a lowly cottage, which my sisters had 
covered with clinging vines, and as I peeped in 
at the open window, I shone upon a sick bed, 
whereon reposed a being with a face so radiant 
with happiness. Methinks the angels lingered 
there. Then I wished, beautiful Queen, that 
you too, might see her. And I caught her Bi- 
ble, but quickly replaced it, for 1 knew you 
would love me less, were I to deprive the suf- 
ferer of an only comfort. So I just caught this 
sweet flower, from between her fingers, as I 
heard the murmur, ‘Thank God for the Sun- 
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One of the Raindrops—But I, loved Queen, 
have only this clear, shining pebble to offer, 
from the river's bed. 

Spring—Well done, dear subjects ; yours and 
my task is ended, and now we will resign the 
throne to the beautiful summer. May they for 
whom we have labored, fulfil their duties as 
conscienciously as we have ours, appreciating, 
as our Heavenly Father intended, the beautiful 
home he gives them. (LZ x7 smging.) 


Summer is coming, and we must be gone, 
Away, away we go. | 

Summer is coming, and we must be gone, 
Away, away we go. 
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HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 


HOW STATUES ARE MADE. 
EAS 2 
Pay 2° you know that I believe in mud- 
pies? Itis a dreadful thing to say, 
and I suppose all the washerwomen 
in the country would snatch their 
clothes-sticks and rush out of their 
steamy kitchens in pursuit of me, 
if they knew it! I’m afraid your 
mothers wont thank me for saying it, and I 
prize their good opinion above rubies; but this 
is an age of “convictions,” “reforms,” and such 
like, and I have made up my mind to stand up 
for mud-pies, let what will come of it. 

Now Ill explain to you why I believe in the 
pies, the “recipe” for which is hidden away in 
your wise young brains, and which are “done 
brown” in the sun’s matchless bake-oven ; and 
why I wish that in your wood-shed or back-yard, 
there was a heap of clay, and that you were 
each tied up in a tow apron and given “the free- 
dom of the place.” Itis because I believe in 
statuary and in sculptors. 

One winter, when I was in Italy, I went to 
many studios. I saw Hiram Powers’ “ Fisher 
Boy,” listening to the song of a shell, and 
Harriet Hosmer's dear little “‘ Puck,” sitting on 
a mushroom, without even bending its soft stalk, 
and watched these sculptors, of whom the world 
is justly proud, as their magic touch changed 
lumps of clay to forms of grace and beauty. 
And while watching, my thoughts flew home- 
ward, over the sea, to you, young gentlemen, 
and to the bright-eyed girls who share your 
plays, and I wondered if among you there were 
not many a Hiram Powers and Harriet Hosmer; 
many who might graduate from mud-pies into 
a course of drawing, from that to a school of 
design, and so on, until your hands could mould 
what your lively fancies might suggest? To 
tell the truth, I was the more absorbed in this 
idea, because I have been accustomed to the 
modest belief that I might have been a sculptor 
(or sculptress, if that suits anybody better,) my- 
self! But you see the trouble was, that my 
course of study ended with the A BC of the 
plastic art—that is, with those same pies. And 
yet that’s not quite fair; that’s not paying a just 
‘tribute to the memory of the “Forest Home 
Academy of Fine Arts,” over which, at the age 
of thirteen, I was privileged to preside, and 
where I read my first and last “ Inaugural ” (to 
an audience composed of mother and Mary and 
our dog Fido.) No, indeed, for I proceeded 
from pies to the higher art of moulding candle- 
sticks in clay, and then a whole “set of dishes” 
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for our playhouse, and then, passing from the 
useful to the fine arts, had modeled a head of : 
that same Fido, which certainly struck me as a’ 
miracle of skill and genius, and of which he 

showed his admiration with a heartiness that, 
unhappily, belongs to dogs alone. But now 

“circumstances stepped in"—this time on two 

legs—and dragged me from my heap of clay 

to the dead level of making a “sampler,” and 

going to school. May the same Sir “ Circum- 
stances” (the most meddlesome personage 1b 

ever met) deal more kindly with you! 

I am not fatalist enough to believe that if we 
have a Hiram Powers among us, he will be sure 
to show himself: It is for us to help, and not to 
hinder, the day of his appearing. 

Let me proceed to some account of how 
statues are made—that is, as far as they are 
“made” at all; for even a child knows that 
what is best in them is as uncatchable as sun- 
shine, and as unmakable as June sky. Let me 
take you to Carrara, a pretty town not far from 
Florence, in Italy, whose encircling hills are: 
solid marble. As I write, a fragment, that I 
picked up there, lies on my table. If I should 
offer it to you, I am sure you would break your 
teeth on it, supposing it a lump of sugar, it is so- 
white and glistening. These hills are scooped 
like a half-used bag of flour, for so many centu- 
ries have men been blasting and prying out 
their marble. It looks strange to see a thing so. 
precious, in our eyes, so freely used. Even little, 
one-story houses have marble fronts ; the streets 
are paved with it; and the hitching posts shine 
like our mantel-pieces. Some day you'll go to 
Italy—at least I advise you to intend and expect 
it, for that will increase your chances more than. 
you are yet wise enough to see. And when you 
do go, don't fail to visit beautiful Carrara. The 
town is full of studios and sculptors, and has an. 
Academy of Fine Arts, where many a famous 
artist has gone to school. 

There was one young Italian whom I liked 
best of all I saw, because he was the most tal- 
ented of all. This young man had been invited 
by the lovely Princess Marguerita—who will 
some day be Queen of United Italy, and who is. 
as good as she is handsome—to make her por- 
trait bust. He had visited her palace and begun 
his work, and she had given him her photograph, 
from which and from memory he was going to 
finish it. He had a lump of clay on a sort of a 
shelf before him, which, with his hands, he had. 
modelled to the size and form he wished, using, 
also, a small scraper of wood and another of . 
ivory, for the more delicate touches. This had 
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been the patient work of weeks and months.|So what is to be done for “rare, pale Marga- 
It was curious to see hair and eyes, delicate lace| ret?” _ | 

and costly jewels, all done in clay ; but so per-| Well, when the clay bust is perfectly hard and 
fect was the work, that if it could only last, the | dry, it will be carefully covered with a sort of 
sculptor’s choice would be to keep it always; dough, made of plaster of Paris and water, 
thus, just as his fingers left it. But after a while, | which will be pressed into every little line and 
you know, clay crumbles and falls to pieces.| crevice on its surface. When this dries, it is 


gently sliced open, as you would split a walnut. 
The clay inside of it, which corresponds to the 
kernel of the nut, is picked out, and there, you 


see, is a perfect mould of the bust, in two halves.. 


These halves are now fitted nicely together, and 
_ a liquid is poured in, which, being composed of 
water with plaster stirred into it, soon hardens 
into a smooth, white substance, and receives 
from the mould in which it lies, every line and 
curve that the mould took from the clay bust. 
So now we have a “ plaster cast,” as it is called, 
and dozens of which you have seen carried 
about on a huge tray upon the head of some 
‘wandering Italian, for sale. 

The next time you se¢ this familiar sight, just 
try to explain to the little boy walking beside 
you, how the pretty casts are made. 

Well, here is our princess Marguerita in plas- 
ter. Her condition is certainly much improved, 
for she will last perhaps a century in this form. 
But what is a hundred years for a statue’s life? 
Why, away in Egypt, I have seen many that 
were four thousand years old, and were smooth 
and glistening, yet some of the poor things had 
invariably lost their noses! Besides, we must 
have some material more beautiful than plaster, 
and which will not be at the mercy of every 
blunderer that passes. Leave the Princess as 
she is, and the tragedy of her destruction is 
foretold in these two words, “crack! smash!” 

One more transformation is necessary. Our 
young Italian must get his statue into the safe 
shelter of Carrara marble, the finest and purest 
that can be found. Now how do you think this 
is to be accomplished? You couldn't tell till 
your young heads were gray. This last process 
is not, indeed, easy to explain; but I will do my 
best to explain it, and you must do your best to 
understand, and just remember that every such 
effort stretches your mind, as gymnastics do your 
muscles; and I don't knqw what better thing 
can happen to any of us, than to get our minds 
stretched. First, the sculptor chooses a block 
of marble as perfect as he can find, without blue 
streaks or yellow spots. He pays a round price 
for this, you may be sure. Mozier, a sculptor at 


Rome, showed me a block about as long and. 


wide as your fourteen-year-old brother, for which 
he gave five hundred dollars at Carrara. Then 
he looks about for one of these handsome young 
fellows that abound here, with clothes all pow- 
. dered over with marble dust, and paper caps on 
their heads—one who has n't talent enough to be 
a sculptor, but has good, steady arms, and knows 
how to handle the mallet and chisel, and him he 
sets at work. Our genius, who went to visit the 
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Princess, and modelled her bust in clay, has no. 
idea of spending his valuable time in chipping 
away at this stubborn block of marble. He 
wants to begin the statue of some other princess, 
or to shape some of the lovely fancies that throng 
upon his brain. ; 

Let's watch his strong-armed substitute. He 
has a sort of wooden post, a little taller than the 
plaster cast, with a broad foot to make it stand 
securely, and ever so many pieces of wood at- 
tached to it, like the arms of a sign-post, only in 
such a way that they will slide up and down, and 
can be fastened at any height he pleases. These 
arms are made to opeh and shut, like old-fash- 
ioned clothes bars. and inches and parts of an 
inch are marked upon them with great care. 
He draws a square upon the floor around the 
plaster cast, and another of the same size around 
the block of marble. Now he takes the machine 
with the sliding arms, which we will call a 
gauge, sets it down before the cast, just even 
with the line he drew, shuts its arms till they 
touch the shoulders on each side, and fastens 
them firmly, that they may keep just that méas- 
urement. Then he sets the gauge before the 
block of marble, and chips away at it, taking 
off bit after bit, until, when the gauge sits on the 
line before the marble, these arms shall just 
touch its two sides. Thus he gets the exact 
width of the statue. Inthe same way he marks 
the width of the head, and so on of every meas- 
urement, even the smallest, so that there can be 
no mistake, and at last the marble is an exact 
copy of the plaster, as that was of the clay. 

That. was a beautiful comparison of Haw- 
thorne, in which he said the clay represents life ; 
the plaster, death; the marble, resurrection. 

This last process is very slow, years often 
being spent in getting the measurements, “rough 
hewing” the statue, and finally smoothing and 
polishing it, until labor can add nothing to its. 
perfection. | - 

Persons who know little of art, are very like- 
ly to be more impressed by the “marvellous. 
button-holes,” ‘wonderful shoe strings,” and 
“astonishing jewelry ” of a fine statue, than by 
the zdea that it embodies, and their admiration 
of the sculptor would be much less, if they knew 
that these details are worked out by men whom 
he employes at so much a day. 

It is very droll to watch these men pounding 
away at an unfinished statue, blocking it out, as 
one might say. I have seen a poor Venus ly- 
ing like a log under the axe, and such a shower 
of marble chips filling the air around her as to 
make the illusion painfully complete. At one. 
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stage of their progress, statues are covered all 
over with dots, made by penciled measurements 
on little lumps as large as the end of your finger, 
where the marble has not been chiseled down, 
but left as a guide from point to point. I re- 
member seeing, in the Museo di Laterano, at 
Rome, these same conical spots on a statue 
left unfinished, by some forgotten artist, as long 
ago as when our Saviour was on earth, showing 
that the same method was then employed. 

The funniest thing that I have seen in statue- 
making is the bronze foundry at Munich; a 
famous place, of which one should not lightly 
speak. There I saw President Lincoln packed 
in clay, his lengthy legs being cast separately ; 
his big awkward “cravat” having a mould all 
to itself, filled to the brim with liquid bronze ; 
the ‘“ Emancipation Proclamation,” and the hand 
that held it, in another. Rodger’s two great 
monuments in memory of the war, one ordered 
by Michigan, and the other by Rhode Island, 
were being cast in separate sections. There 
was a splendid Boy in Blue” (only he was in 
bronze,) who had suffered amputation at the 
waist from those cruel foundrymen, and such a 
scraping and combing down as he was getting 
from their rasps, files, and other unmusical in- 
struments, was pitiful to see, and unendurable 
to hear. There stood a brave sailor, with broad 
collar and wide trousers, whose arms were “in 
pack,” close by, and whose honest eyes were 
being polished off with sand paper; while, not 
far off, a tremendous figure of “ America Tri- 
umphant,” was lying ina sand pit, while a burly 
workman was arranging her luxuriant tresses 
with a chisel and file. — 

I hope one thing I saw at this foundry was 
not prophetic of the manner in which you will 
receive my talk about “ How Statues are Made.” 
Three times a gentleman, within earshot of me, 
explained the process of casting in bronze to the 
lady on his arm; three times she looked stupid, 
and he vexed, and they walked off, as discon- 
tented a pair as “Johnnie Sands” and “ Betty 
Hague,” of poetic memory. 

aa ag ee ge 

No BLANKS AMONG MEN.—There is not a 
man on earth, however humble, who is a blank ; 
there is not one man in society, who is not eith- 
er a blot or a blessing ; you can not be neutral ; 
neutrality in moral character is impossible. 
You have, therefore, to take your choice, and 
you can not choose otherwise, whether you shall 
be a blessing, limited it may be, small it may 
be; or a blot, limited it may be, in an obscure 
sphere it may be; but still, blot or blessing, by 
no posibility a blank, must each of us be. 
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Perspective. 

(HE representation of lines or objects, 
as they diminish in proportion to 
their distance from the eye of the 
spectator, is termed “ Perspective.” 

c : sa In accurate mechanical drawings of 
bi machinery or architecture, it is in- 

tricate and difficult, and requires 
study in order to be properly understood. It is. 

a subject rarely treated upon, except when made 

a specialty. 

But as the representation of all objects, as 
they are distant from us, must be governed by 
the general rules of perspective, so, for the sake 
of brevity, and in order to be easily understood, 
we will confine ourselves to a few general rules, 
they being sufficient for all ordinary subjects. 

First, we have the “horizotal line,” where the 
earth, or water, seems to meet the sky. This is 
always the height of the spectator’s eye ; wheth- 
er lying upon the ground, or upon the water— 
the eyes being but a few inches above the earth 
or water—there will appear to be but a streak 


against the sky—the horizontal line being very 
low—but if on an eminence, we will see more 
of the landscape; the horizon being relatively 
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higher ; and if very high, will give us a “ bird's 
eye view.” 

Now, if we are standing on a straight road, 
we will notice that the outer lines of the road or 
fences, and all objects parallel with them, as 
they continue into the distance, appear to meet 
at one point on the horizontal line—and this is 
called the “ point of sight.” It may be at any 
part of the horizon, according to the position in 
which we stand. lf we are making a picture, 
we must suppose ourselves to be viewing the 
scene from some particular spot; and a point 
on the horizon, directly opposite to our eyes, will 
be the “ point of sight” ; and the perspeetive of 
the picture must determine to it. 

We can prove this theory by a simple experi- 
ment. Coat a pane of glass, in a window over- 
looking a straight-lined shingled roof or floor, 
with dissolved sugar, or any slightly opaque 
substance; and when dry, trace the lines on it 
and they will be found to converge to one point. 

In considering this principle, we will notice 
another fact, viz: That objects diminish in pro- 
portion to the distance, so that posts, columns, 
trees, &c., equal in height, become shorter as 
they recede from the foreground ; and the rela- 
tive height of each may be obtained by drawing 


lines from the top and base of the front cujecy. 
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more picturesque, and consequently, interesting 
effect, to place the point of sight in a picture, 
somewhat distant from the center, either to the 

right or left. | 

These “visual lines” are employed in the 
drawing of objects parallel with the front of the 
picture, or whose sides are at right angles with 
the horizon; but we often have forms which 
present their angles toward us; and, in such 
cases, we have recourse to what are termed 
“vanishing points,” which may be obtained in 
the manner shown in the above cut. | 

In the larger diagram we have the cube or. 
box (to the right) parallel to the front, and the 
ordinary use of visual lines is all that is neces- 
sary ; but the other presents to us its corner or 
angle, and we obtain its perspective, by vanish- 
ing points. 

A BC D is the boundary of the picture. Now 
draw a perpendicular line downward, from the 
center of the lower line, E, so that the diagonals 
from it to the extremities of the picture form an 
equilateral triangle, C D F ; then, from the point 
F, a parallel to the perpendicular from the point 
of sight, G; from this point, G, draw an angle 
of ninety degrees, and where its sides intersect 
the horizon on either side, are the vanishing 
and from these ve 7% ine lines which 


e 
as sate ° 
ORES we 
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to the point of sight. These lines are called | give the true persneci:ve ci tne box, in this pos:- 


-yisual ines.” | 
In the illustration we have the eaves and top 


| tion. 


But some may gay, “All this may be very 


of the roof of the house, the chimney, road, and | well in mechanical drawings ; in making objects 
post and rail fences, all within the visual lines. | with straight sides, such as boxes, tables, steps, 
It is general deemed best, in order to obtain a! &c., but of what service can it be in landscape, 
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where almost everything is irregular?” In an- 
swer to this, we would say, these rules will be 
found invaluable. They will enable you to de- 
termine the height of the horizon; to get the 
point of sight; to judge of the relative size of 
trees, rocks, and other forms as they become 
distant. It is true there may exist irregularities, 
but they can not interfere with the general 
rules. 

There is another means of producing the ef- 
fect of distance, and that is by the proper adjust- 
ment of color, which will be explained in a fu- 
ture article. ? 
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HOW TO SAY THINGS. NO. IIT. 


BY J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., 
Author of “ The Elocutionist’s Annual,” &c., &c. 


SAK Time. 

my| (IME has reference to the fast and 
it slow of speech. The utterance 
of every sentence must occupy a 
certain measure of ¢#me. The Time 
of a sentence may be varied in two 
ways. First, by changing the time 
upon words, and second, by chang- 
ing the time de¢ween words. 

Time upon words is called Quantity. 
Time, as applied to a collection of words, is 
called Rate. 

Quantity, or time upon words, will receive 
our first attention. The different degrees of 
Quantity may be distinguished as medium, 
-long, and short. 

It is by a proper adaptation of time to words, 
as much as by any other modulation of speech, 
that we give the full meaning of a passage. 

It will mark the relative importance of the 
words in a sentence, thus separating, for the 
listener, the leading from the subordinate 
thoughts. 

Special force, and slides usually belong to 
words of long quantity, and may be applied 
much more successfully when sufficient time is 
used. Quantity reflects self control which is 
one of the most valuable elements a reader or 
speaker can possess. He who pounces upon 
his first word with an abrupt utterance, and then 
pounces upon each of the others in succession, 
consuming about an equal amount of time on 
each, indicates either a want of sympathy with 
his words, or a degree of excitement which 
tenders him unfit to utter them intelligently ; 
either of which must greatly weaken the effect 
of what he says. The long-drawn-out manner, 


when exercised equally upon a!l words, is yet 
more monotonous and less effective. 

It will be observed, from these remarks, that 
appropriate quantity will add greatly to the va- 
riety of speech. 

Words, in a sense, are the pictures of ideas. 
We do not exhibit pictures, which we desire to be 
appreciated, in such rapid succession that the 
observer may obtain a mere outline of them; 
but in proportion to our estimate of their value, 
we hold them at rest before the spectator—give 
him near and distant views, and place them in 
different light and shade. So a word, in propor- 
tion to its importance, should be held before the 
hearer, sometimes subdued, sometimes enforced, 
that it may have time to impress the judgment, 
and penetrate the heart. 

The following examples will give some idea 
of the different styles of language, in relation to 
the different degrees of quantity. By reversing 
the exercises upon long and short quantity, the 
reader may discover how unnatural speech 
may be made, by the want of appropriate time 
upon words. 

Exercises in Medium Quantity. 

1. Consider the lilies, how they grow; they 
toil not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, 
that Solomon, in all his glory, was not. arrayed 
like one of these. 


2. Rude am I in speech, and little blessed 
with the set phrase of peace: 
For since these arms of mine had seven years’ 
pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have 
used | 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle ; 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking of myself. a 
3. A mule, according to the prevalent opin- 
ion, does not regulate his movements strictly in 
harmony with the will of his owner. The 
mule’s business hours do not always correspond 
to those of his driver, and some inconvenience 
is often occasioned thereby, to both parties. 
Exercises in Long Quantity. 
1, O Death! where is thy sting ? 
O Grave! where is thy victory ? 
2. Who would fardels bear 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death— 
That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns—puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
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Than fly to others that we know not of! 

3. Be yet patient! I have but a few more 
words to say. I am going to my cold and silent 
grave; my lamp of life is nearly extinguished ; 
my race is run; the grave opens to receive me, 
and I sink into its bosom ! | 

Exercises in Short Quantity. 

1. Lo, these many years do I serve thee, nei- 
ther transgressed I at any time thy command- 
ment, and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that 
I might make merry with my friends ; but as soon 
as this thy son was come, which hath devoured 
thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. 

2. I’llhave my bond ; I will not hear thee speak ; 

I'll have my bond; and therefore, speak no 
more. 

I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 

' To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 

To Christian intercessors. Follow not; 

I'll have no speaking! I will have my bond. 

3. No, I wont let yourest! It’s the only time 
I have to talk to you, and you shall hear me! 


——_—_————___4}>—e________—- 


PAUL BREWSTER’S SECRET. 
BY GEORGE S. KAIME, 
Author of ‘Phil Granger's Triumph,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Why Mr. Brewster did not go to Paul. 
MUST now ask you to go back with 
me, and learn why David Brewster 
had not reached little Paul. You re- 
member that Mr. Brewster started im- 
mediately, on receipt of the telegram. 
He had almost reached his destination, 
when one of those unforeseen occur- 
rences, which are liable to meet all railway 
travelers, put a sudden and unfortunate check 
upon his further progress. A broken rail threw 
the train from the track, and the cars, piled one 
upon another, rolled into the ditch with their 
living freight. And in this case, the wires ‘were 
not down, and no human foresight could have 
prevented this second catastrophe, following so 
close upon the first. 

Mr. Brewster was among those injured, and, 
with the rest, was taken into the city. 

Tidings of the disaster reached the city an 
hour in advance of the arrival of the train, and 
a large crowd of people collected at the depot 
—drawn thither by their anxiety for friends and 
loved ones; by a bond of common sympathy, 
or by curiosity. Among them, and seemingly 
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the most active of all, was a tall, fine-appearing 
young man of superior address, and with un- 
mistakable signs of wealth about him. He had 
been one of the first to arrive at the depot; but, 
instead of waiting listlessly for the time to pass, 
he did what he could to relieve the anxiety which 
was weighing heavily upon many of those who 
were waiting with him ; and every few moments 
he would go the telegraph office and bring the 
latest dispatch. Thus he whiled away the te- 
dious hour of waiting. | 

When the train arrived, he was the foremost 
to volunteer assistance. Tossing his coat into 
the carriage, which brought him down, he lent a 
helping hand here and there, doing just the thing 
that was needed, at the proper moment—now 
bathing the brow or chafing the hand of some 
poor fainting one, and again, with the tenderness 
of a woman, helping to smooth the way for 
some agonized sufferer. No sight seemed to 
appall him ; no exertion to fatigue him ; but, cool 
and steady-nerved, he toiled on unselfishly. 

He did not know what was in store for him. 
He knew not that in that car was lying one, 
very dear to him; and when he saw that well- 
known face, so dearly beloved—saw the bruises 
and the blood and the death-like pallor, he was 
unmanned for a moment. 

“My poor father!” he murmured, as he me- 
chanically smoothed back the disorderéd hair. 
And the tears filled his eyes as he gazed at the 
loved face, which was now rigid and colorless. 

For a moment his grief mastered him ; ‘but, 
controling himself by a powerful effort, he as- 
sisted to move the insensible form to his own 
carriage. 

“Home” was the one word that he spoke, as 
he took his place in the carriage. And the driver 
mounted the box, and headed the horses toward 
the South-side. 

Perhaps you have guessed that this son and 
this father were David Brewster and his first- 
born, Willie. If you have not it is nothing 
strange, for you-do not know Willie Brewster 
as I know him. 

After a long drive, the carriage drew slowly 
up before one of the finest marble palaces on 
Michigan Avenue. 

“Go for a mattress, and plenty of help,” said 
Willie, to the coachman. “And tell Mamie to 
have a room prepared at once.” 

Only a few days before, the coachman had 
been sent on a similar errand, when John Barret, 
the head of that household, had been brought 
home dead—a victim of the collision which little 
Paul Brewster knew so much about—and as he 
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hastened in at the door, on which the crape still | all haste and go, for she believed that it was 


hung, he wondered if that old man lying in the 
carriage would ever know into whose hands he 
had fallen. 

The door had scarcely closed behind the 
coachman’s burly figure, when it re-opened, and 
a black-robed, yet almost girlish form appeared. 
She gave a quick glance at the carriage, and 
then hastened down the walk toward it. 

This was “Mamie,” Willie's young wife, the 
only child John Barrett ever had. Willie had 
been John Barrett's confidential clerk, and had 
so won the heart and confidence of his employ- 
er, that when he asked him for Mamie’s hand 
in marriage, the consent was gladly given; and 
thenceforth Willie was a son to the millionare. 

But we left Mamie running toward the car- 
riage. She knew that something dreadful had 
happened; and, therefore, was prepared for the 
worst, so that when she looked into the carriage, 
and saw Willie holding the bleeding head of 
his father, and shedding tears of manly grief, 
she showed no signs of weakness. 

“Poor man! who is he, Willie?” 

“It is my poor father, Mamie,” he answered, 
yet scarcely able to speak. ‘Oh Mamie! if he 
should die before I ask his forgiveness !” 

Mamie answered not, and when Willie looked 
up, to learn the cause, he saw her beautiful face 
uplifted trustingly to Heaven, her hands clasped 
in a suppliant attitude, and her lips moving, 
though no audible sound came from them. Was 
it prayer? Willie knew it was, and felt that it 
would be answared. 

‘Mamie, you have renewed my strength and 
my hope,” he murmured. “I know I shall be 
forgiven.” 

I have not space to tell you all the incidents 
which followed close upon this singular meeting 
of David Brewster and Willie, his first-born, so 
I will notice only the principal ones. 

Mr. Brewster's situation proved to be very 
critical. For weeks, the Death Angel hovered 
orcr that princely mansion, and only the assid- 
uous care of Mamie, Willie, and his mother, 
who had been sent for at the time, ever brought 
the injured man back to life again. For weeks 
he knew no one, and when at last reason re- 
turned, the once strong man was more helpless 
than a babe. 

It was on the day that Mr. Brewster first 
showed signs of returning consciousness, that 
the policeman, true to his promise, called with 


little Paul who had sent the word. 

The little fellow had not been forgotten all 
this time; but, not knowing at what moment the 
father might die, they had not dared to leave 
him. Now that he had become rational again, 
the doctor had given strict orders for Willie not 
to enter the sick chamber, fearing the conse- 
quences of any excitement, therefore, Willie was 
at liberty to answer this unexpected message of 
Paul's. 

“T will go-day,” he said, ‘‘and Mamie shall 
go with me.” 

[To be continued. ] 


LITTLE CORRIE BELLE. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE M. PEAT. 
I have a mother kind and gaod, 
And though I am quite small ; 
If you will listen to her praise, 
I'll tell it to you all. . 


My mother, when a baby I, 
She watched me while I slept; 
And oft her soft and gentle hand, 
Has wiped the tears I wept. 


And that same hand which held my own, 
When I began to walk— 

What joy then sparkled in her eye, 
When first she heard me talk. 


I have some pretty little books— 
She teaches me to spell ; 

And oh how pleased my mother looks! 
When lessons are said well. 


You know a mother’s heart is pleased, 
When infant charms expand ; 

And if the lessons which she gives, 
The child can understand. 


And oh! my mother kneels with me, 
And teaches me to pray ; 

She puts my little hands up so, 
And tells me what to say. 


My dearest mother! in my heart, 
Thy image still shall be; 

And I do pray that I at last, 
In Heaven may be with thee. 


little Paul's verbal message to the Barretts.|_ The above words are an alteration of the lines “TI 
Willie knew not what to make of it, but when | have no mother, for she died,” written for a school, and 
he told his mother, she implored him to make | spoken at an examinatien by a child, five years of age. 
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i JRL EPOSITORY OF PCIENCE AND PASTIME, 


WE HAVE had many letters containing con- |: 


tributions to Our Stairway, during the past 
month, besides a fair proportion of answers. 
In order that answers sent in may be recog- 
nized, by publishing the names of those sending 
them, remember, at least ¢#7ee exercises must 
be correctly solved. Many sending answers, 
fail to get credit, because there could not be 
found ¢hree that were correct in every particular. 
Another thing. The answers must accompany 
every exercise contributed. We have not the 
time to spend in finding out the answers of 
everything sent to us, else we would not be able 
to do anything else. As a rule, Puzzles, &c. 
contributed, which are not accompanied with 
correct answers, are thrown into the waste- 
basket, without further examination. 

We would request our contributors not to send 
us any more “numeral enigmas” until we re- 
quest them to do so, at least. 

A very welcome Stairway contributor, J/rs. 
C. M. P., sends us several puzzles, &c., which 
may try the skill of some of our smaller ones. 
The first this month is a 

41,—PUZZLE. 


On the name of a great mechanic and sci- 
entist, who was born in Hunterdon County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 22d day of March, 1799, 
died October, 1873, at Washington, D. C. 

The late professor Bache, paid him the com- 
pliment of saying, he was “the greatest me- 
chanical genius the world ever saw.” 

The town clock, at present on the belfry of 
the State House in Philadelphia, was his work- 
manship, he never having had any instruction 
in clock-making. . 

The following fifty words can be formed from 
his name, by transposing the letters :— 


Past, pass, sap, sop, so, sit, sat, set, no, not, 
on, ton, jet, axe, sash, as, sexton, hoe, pen, net, 
ten, pea, sol, joe, eat, heat, at, hat, stone, shot, 
ho, hate, ate, tone, one, nose, hase, rot, rat, pat, 
top, tap, soon, hasten, seat, neat, seton, ash, ha, 
has. 

The name of this great genius contains but 
twelve letters. What is it? 


Another is a 
42.—POSTAL CARD PUZZLE. 


A man sent a postal card toa friend. The 
name of his friend was mentioned; a request 
was. made for him to do something, and the 
time specified when to do it; and yet but four 
words were used. What were they ? 


The last we shall give you from her batch, is 
an 


43.—ENIGMA. 


Friend, look on your map, and there you will see, 

1’m a country in Europe, as plain as can be; 

Though not a Republic, yet there with a grace, 

The Fourth of July has a prominent place. 

I’m fifty and four, yet not fifty-four, 

For I'm less than ten, you can't count me more. 

My name's a trisyllable, still you can see, 

Four parts of speech are distinctly in me. 

And should you ere visit this land for your 
health, 

That treasure of treasures, far better than wealth! 

We set will please you, that there you will 
find, 

You're first imposition, and quite to your mind. 

Now, if this Enigma should puzzle your brain, 

Take three fifths away, and it will be plain. 


—Florette has the following for us: 
44.—CHARADE. 


My first is a boy’s nick-name. 
My second is the name of a range of mountains. 
My whole natural to us all. : 
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—Eynest Erville, a very good name, by the| written answer, which, if nothing better appears, 


way, sends another 
'45.—CHARADE. 

My first is a prefix. 

My second is the abbreviation of a State. 
My third is to bind. 

My fourth is not old. 

My fifth is a vowel. 

My sixth is a plant. 

My whole denotes a separation of parts. 


—Franklin M. Welsh has a semi-mathematical 
exercise, which ought, perhaps, to be handed 


we shall publish next month. 
50.— QUERY. 
Why is the flame of a candle of various 
colors ? 
7. M. Ware, has caught and caged together 
in charades, a lot of birds. 
CHARADES—BIRDS. 


51. A kind of tree, and something to catch 
fish with. 

52. To deface, and a mineral. 

53- A boy’s nick-name, a vowel, and some- 


over to Mr. Martin, but we will run the risk of | thing that connects. 


putting itin here. He calls it an 
46.—ARITHMOREM. 
1051+-pear=to decorate. 
1052+ <a trap=free from bias. 
2601+ vowels=pittance. 
2000+ voice—value. 


£. D. sends a few amusements, which she 
has given in the shape of 
CHARADES. 
54. To stop and does wrong. 
55- Opposite to front and a kind of meat. 
56. A numeral, a personal pronoun and two 


He also has an old adage worked up into a/| consonants. 


47.—PUZZLE. 
Three R’s, three E’s, two L’s, two O’s, two W's, 
and three times A; 
One F, two M’s, one I, one H, one Y, one P, 
and one K. 
Place these properly all in a row, 
And see the words which they will show. 


We have here a 
48.—CHARADE. 
1. A part of the body. 
2. A well known poet. 
3. A kitchen utensil. 
4. A letter of the alphabet. 
5. A confused state of things. 
Taken together, they form the name of a 
large animal. 


Those who study geography should have no 
difficulty in solving the following from Floven- 
tine: 

49.—CHARADE. 
My first is a Latin name, 
That backward spells the same, 
To a kind of fish sometimes applied, 
But mostly to the poor man’s pride. 


My second, a pronoun you'll find, 

If your grammar you'll call to mind, 
To a courtly language it doth belong, 
That's rich in early romance and song. 


My third is a woman’s name, 

That backward spells the same, 

The mother of a noted man, 

Who lived ere Christian days began. 


My whole, you'll guess with ease— 
Its banks are crowned with trees, 
And growing town and city fair, 
Look out upon its meadows rare. 


| B. LT, Stover proposes the following question, 
and accompanies it with a very full and well 


57. A cunning animal and silly ones. 
58. A nick-name for a boy, and concord of 
sweet sounds, 
An artist contributor sends two Rebuses. 
59.—ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
; & 


We shall close the list of Puzzles, &c., for 
this month, with a few anagrams upon ge- 
ographical terms sent us by 47. P. Hale. 

61.— ANAGRAMS. 
O, try no romp. 
Up in lanes. 

No tin cent. 
Here is hemp. 
I’m not Una. 
O, rig a chapel! 

Sa te, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &¢., 
Published in the Febru. ry Number, 1874. 

7. Night-mare. 


(12.) 


. 


LAMB 
ALOE 
MOLE 
BEET 
8. Musk-in-gum—Muskingum; 9. The letter 
R; 11. Pearl; Earl-pear-pea-ear. 
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We have received answers from the following 
persons, sent in in compliance with our instruc- 
tions: F. M. Welsh, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 30, 31, 35, 36, 38. Joseph 
Rea, 1, 2, 5. John E. S., 15, 18, 37, 40. W. 
A. Coulter, 1, 2, 3. Samuel French, 1, 8, 36, 40. 
J. W. Stratton, 7, (12,) 8,9. Cynthia E, Clark, 
I, 2, 5, 7, 8,9. Thomas Freas, 36, 37, 39, 40. 
C. G, G., 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 345-35» 30, 37 38, 
39. Sallie J. Estes, 17, 18, 19, 24, 27, 28. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, Evie, Pa. 


The following persons have solved the Problems in 
October November and December Numbers of last 
year, indicated by the numbers : 

Clinton Riddle, 24; Philip Hoglan, 25; J. M. Peo- 
ples, 24, 25; Max Lipowitz, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29; Josiah 
Scott, 24, 25; J. I. Clark, 24, 25, 26, 27; C. L. Hill, 
24, 26, 27, 28; David Wickersham, 24, 25, 26, 27; 
Lillie Knecht, 24, 25; Edwin Waterman, 26, 27; W. 
E. Kirk, 26, 27; E. Ben Wexler, 26; J. F. Stewart, 
26; O. D. Oathout, 26, 27; E. H. Packard, 26, 27; 
Willie F. Smith, 27; H. H. Spayd, 27; Eliza D. Crane 
26, 27; Henry W. Hand, 28; W. H. Lutman, 26, 28; 
J. Evan Detwiler, 28; Joseph Rea, 28. 

erga se. 


PROBLEMS. 


7. Warner lent Stephen some money. Stephen 
kept the money Io years, and paid Warner 
$1600. How much did Warner lend Stephen, 


reckoning simple interest, at 6 per cent? 
T. M. Lyon. 


8. A stick of timber 20 feet long, and taper- 
ing from g inches square at one end, to 3 
inches square at the other end, is to be carried by 
A at the small end, and B and C at such dis- 
tance from that end, with a handspike, that all 
three shall carry equally. Determine the posi- 
tion of the handspike. If A carries at the large 
end, where must the handspike be? — 

B. N. MARTIN. 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in Fanuary Number, 1874. : 


1. A, B, C and D found $1400. They agreed 
that D should have 6 times as much as A, 
because he saw the money first, and B ¥% as 
much as D, because he picked it up, and C, % 
as much as D, if he would not advertise it. 
How much was each one’s share? 

JOHN ANDERSON. 

Solution.—D receives 6 times as much as A; 
C receives 4 times as muchas A; B receives 
3 times as much as A; the whole amount, or 


$1400, is, therefore, 14 times as much as A's 
share, which, consequently, must be $100; 
hence, D receives $600, B $300, C $400, and 
A, $100. J. E. SYLVESTER, 


Answered also by W. A. Clark, W. A. Coulter, D. 
Gray Lewis. Max Lpiowitz, and many others. 


2. If a man borrows $1000, at ten per cent. 
interest, and with it buys a note for $1100, ma- 
turing-in § months, but which, not being paid 
when due, runs one year and 6 months beyond 
maturity, drawing 6 per cent. interest, will he 
gain or lose, and how much? 

| J. B. SANDERs. 


Solution.—The interest on $1000, for I year 
and 11 months, at Io per cent. is $19124, and 
the amount is $1191%%; the interest on $1100 


for I year and 6 months, at 6 per cent. is $99, 


and the amount is $1199. Taking this last 
amount from the former, leaves $7%, the sum 
gained. DAVID WICKERSHAM., 


Solved also by W. A. Coulter, Max Lipowitz, W. 
A. Clark, and others. . 


A Self-Made Woman, by Emma May Buckingham. 
S. R. Wells, Publisher, New York. 


This book is one of the few which goes ‘‘ against the 
stream.” Public sentiment is in favor of ‘self-made 
men,” but repels the idea of ‘self-made women.” 
The very objections raised against a woman, striving 
toward some noble end in life, by many of those who 
boast themselves ‘self-made’’ masculines, prove a 
prejudice. They declare an earnest, self-helping woman, 
who speaks of what a woman may do, a bore, because 
they wish to talk of what they have done! We honor 
a noble, self-made man, but we do not honor a brave, 
self-made and self-sacrificing woman the less, for all 
that ! 

Although the volume before us has its faults, as it 
seems all books must have, we know that it will do 
good to the young woman of to-day. It may be that 
the author, in her zeal, has attempted too much. Her 
style, if simpler, would be better, and perhaps her ob- 
ject more surely accomplished. However, she has 
succeeded in making a very readable and really useful 
book, and we bid it a hearty welcome. 

McBride's Comic Dialozues, by H. E. McBride. Dick 

& Fitzgerald, New York. 

It must be a terrible thing, to sit down to be funny. 
Real humor can't be ground out to order. It should 
come when least expected, or as a seasoning for the 
soberer details and business of life, to be fully enjoyed. 
We have in ‘‘ Comic Dialogues,” however, a fair show- 
ing of what its title announces, though we must admit 
that we don't like such titles. Had we not known 
that the author is capable of good things, we should 
have feared for ‘‘ Comic Dialogues.” 

New Songs for Little People, by Mary E, Anderson, 

Illustrated by Lizzie B. Humphrey. Lee & Shepard, 


Boston. 
A delightful book for the little folks, 
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All letters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letterbox: ie aoe 
be addressed plainly, thus: To Uncie CHARLIE, Care of J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I DESIRE to throw in a word of caution to the dear 
little nephews and nieces who are now joining the 
**Qpen-Eyes Club" by the score, almost every day. 
That word is this: Don’t beso intent upon seeing and 
finding out other things, that you forget yourselves. 
There are a great many little wrong things, which we 
Taust notice about ourselves, and correct. We may 
not see them at first; but others see them, and we must 
‘use our open-eyes diligently, sometimes, to find an un- 
tidy or rude habit which we really possess. This may 
‘seem strange, but it istrue. Professor Shoemaker, the 
Elocutionist you have become acquainted with, through 
the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, recently told me of a 
clergyman who came to him to take a course of lessons 
in Elocution. ‘This clergyman had an awkward habit, 
when reading or speaking, of placing his left hand 
under his coat-tail every few moments, which was very 
Tidiculous, indeed. Professor Shoemaker at once de- 
cided to break him of this habit. So, interrupting the 
clergyman in his reading, he said: 

“Mr. L——, pardon me, but you have a habit or 
two, which ought to be got rid of. You will not be 
angry if I speak of them?” 

“ By no means, Professor. 
ful that you will mention them freely. 
what I pay you for.”’ 

‘Well, then, you have a habit of placing your left 
hand so, (imitating the left-handed action of the cler- 
gyman) which is very ungraceful indeed.” 

“Ah! do I dothat, Professor? I hadn't noticed it, and 
thank yu for calling my attention to the matter. I 
svill begin again, the piece I was reading.” 

And the man began reading again :— 


I shall be only thank- 
That is part of 


“* There was a tnmult inthe city, 
In the quaint old—’’ 


and away went the left hand urder the coat tail— 


‘¢___Quaker town, 
And the—’”’ 


‘‘Excuse me, Mr. L——"’ said the Professor, ‘‘ your 
hand is out of place!" 
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Ah, yes! so it is, I didnt observe. I will begim 
again. 
‘« There was a tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And 
and away went the hand to hide, under the coat taiis, 
again ! 


“ Mr. L——, your hand is very disobedient. Don't 
you see it is gone under those coat tails once more ? 

“Well, well, well!"’ replied the clergymen, ‘IT find 
that I will have to work hard to break myself of this 
awkward habit.” 

And he did have to work hard to do it, fer 
it was weeks and weeks before he was able to 
speak without the ungraceful gesture. It was one of 
those little things which becomes a habit, and it is done 
‘without knowing it; but every body else sees it, 
nevertheless. : 

Dear children, you can hardly tell how much de- 
pends upon correct habits. I once heard of a wealthy 
gentleman, who advertised for a boy to assist him in 
his office. I think this gentleman belonged to an ‘‘Open- 
Eyes Club.”’ Well, about fifty boys presented them- 
selves, and many of them showed long letters of 
recommendation. But out of the whole number, he 
selected a boy who brought no written recommendation 
at all, and dismissed all the others. The gentleman 
had a friend in the office, who saw him make the choice, 
and asked him, after the boy had gone out, why he se- 
lected a boy who hadn'ta single recommendation to 
show. 

“You are mistaken, said the gentleman," he showed 
me a great many recommendations. He wiped his 
feet when he came in, and closed the door after him, 
showing that he was careful; gave up his seat to that 
lame old man, showing that he was kind and thought- 
ful; he took off his cap, when he came in; answered 
my questions promptly and respectfully, showing that 
he was polite and gentlemanly ; he picked up a book, 
which I had purposely laid upon the floor, and re- 
placed it on the table, while all the rest stepped over it 
or shoved it to one side; and he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing and crowding, showing that 
he was honest and orderly. When I talked with him, 
I noticed that his clothes were carefully brushed, his 
hair in nice order, and his teeth as white as milk; and 
when he wrote his name, I noticed that his finger nails 
were clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like that 
handsome little fellow in the blue jacket. Don't you 
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‘call these things letters of recommendation? I do, 
and I would give more for what I can tell about a boy, 
by using my eyes ten minutes, than all the letters of 
recommendation that he can bring me.”’ 

Now don’t you think that this gentleman was a 
member of of an ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club? ”’ 

I have mentioned these instances, to show that good 
habits are more in our favor than many seem to think. 
It is from the practice of good habits that a good name 
comes, and fhat is more to be prized than great riches. 

Many inquiries have been received about how to join 
the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club.” All thes little folks I must 
refer to the T.etter Box, in the March number of this 
MAGAZINE, which will give them full information upon 
the subject. I desire that all may come in the regular 
way. The badge of membership is furnished at the 
cost of making it, and will be, I know, prized very 
much by every one who gets it. | 

Here isa pleasant little letter from some one who has 
a young heart, if the writer zs big. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—1 suppose I may come in and 
take a seat, if I am big. With this, I send the publishers 
the twenty-third subscription, to the MAGAZINE, for 


1874. The little folks who are taking the ‘‘ SCHOOL- 
DAY’ for the first time, are delighted with it, and 


_ “Many read who never read before, 
And those who love to read, read the more.’ 


Quite a number want to join the “O. E. C’s.” 
I. M.R. 

Of course ‘/ MM. R.” is entirely welcome—and 
always. 

We spoke of somebody’ s mother last month. This 

month, somebody's papa sends me a funny little inci- 
dent. 
* * * Our four-year-old boy, after looking very in- 
tently a few momentsat the picture of ‘‘ Dan’! Malone,” 
on the hoisting rope, suddenly exclaimed to his mother, 
“‘ Mamma, isn't this boy a-playin’ angel?"’ I hardly 
know whether this is complimentary or not to Mr. 
Clark, as an author! B."’ 

I shall have to ask the author of ‘Starting Out,” in 
reference to this matter. 

From Pottstown one of my little ones sends me the 
following: 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—Some time ago a little mouse 
got into our organ, (the premium we received last 
winter for subscribers to the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE) 
and injured seventeen keys. It had carried about an 
apron full of paper, and other things, into the upper 
part of the organ. I suppose it thought it had a nice 
home. We succeeded in catching the little mischief- 

maker, and it will never injure another organ. I wish 
you would visit our school, some Friday afternoon. 
We will sing our sweetest for you. 

CLARA BERTOLET. 

Well, well! Little things can make trouble, as well 
as larger things, sometimes. This little chap, not much 
bigger than your thumb, succeeded in doing a great 
deal of mischief. It isn’t only the large things we 
must look after. Little faults, little pieces of careless- 
ness, little angry or other improper words, are often 
thought of small account, simply because they are little. 
The story of the mouse in the organ, should teach us 
all a lesson, dear children, and that is, to watch for the 
little things that can make mischief. 

Susie F, says that she is pretty enough, all but her 


nose, and every body calls her nose “ pug.” 


Tit 


Now 
why do folks call azy nose a‘ pug’ for? What does 
“pug "" mean ? 

It’s a pretty hard question to answer, Susie, but I 
think that “pug” is a name of a kind of small 
dog, with a small, roundish nose. Sometimes a monkey 
is called a ‘“ pug,’’ probably in reference to its nose 
being round and small. Don't despair, however. No 
doubt the ‘‘ pug" nose will grow out into a very re- 
spectable shape, by the time you wish to use it im 
society. 

As usual, I find a number of letters without the real 
name being signed, which, of course, I can not do any 
thing else than to drop into the waste basket. It pains 
me to do so, often, for some of them are very nicely 
written. But for the sake of those who do ‘“‘ mind the 
rules,’’ I can not use them. 

What a little fairy letter the next one is, to be sure! 
written on a tiny initial note sheet, and envelope to 
match. 

Dear Uncle Charlie. —Please inform Edna I. Brown 
that ‘‘ Toad Stools" spring from the dampness of the 
ground, and are not for toads to sit on. 

MAUDE C. SOLOMONS. 


Is she right, little O. E's? 


One of our little folks writes on a Postal Card. 
Please notice the heading, and see if it doesn’t say 
Letter-Box. I may some time get a Postal Card box, 
but for the present, it must be a Le¢terv-Box. 


Charlie L. P's story is very good, for a boy of eleven, 
but our Letter-Box space is so limited, that I can't 
find room for it. Tommy's mother’s motto is certainly 
an excellent one—'' Love God and have faith.” 

Ah, the dear face of the writer looks out at me 
from this letter. How I would like to take the little 
hand in mine, that could write such kind words. 
Among other things, she says: 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—\ would like to have your pic- 
ture, that I can see how you look. I would also like 


to hear from Dick Richards, and of his travels. 
JESSEE. . 


Dick, do you hear this? 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I guessed right about the ap- 
ple and egg. I asked a school teacher, and he guessed 
wrong ! G: S.-C. 

Iam glad you were right, but ‘ guess work” isn't 
the best, when it’s knowledge we are after. 


One of our big folks writes as follows: 


Uncle Chariie.—I1 am pleased to find that the MAG- 
AZINE will devote a little space to Art, notwithstanding 
the Letter-Box is as thoroughly perused as anything in 
the MAGAZINE, and the first read by myself. 

JESSIE CARROLL. 

But I am nearing the end of my allotted space, 
though many letters remain over yet to be examined. 
Many, very many are orders for an '‘O. E. C." badge, 
the sending out of which was delayed a little, at first, 
by reason of their not being ready as soon as expected. 
I hope every one of my little folks will become an “O. 
E. C."" member, that I may know my little friends, 
wherever I may meet them, by the badge. 

So now, until the ‘‘ Merry month of May" 

Good bye, 
UNCLE CHARLIE. 
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TERMS: — The subscription price of the Scnootpay 
MAGAZINE iS ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
ae 4 gets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 


One copy of the MaGazing will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of Four names, at $1.00 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAzINg, to pre- 
pay postage on the Engraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE hope our agents will continue their work of 
gathering names for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 
The month of April is a good season for canvassing, 
and hundreds of new subscribers can still be secured 
for 1874. We can always supply the back numbers, 
from January, so that every subscriber sent in, can be- 
gin with the volume, and have all the stories and other 
articles complete. Let there be a special effort made 
during these pleasant April days. Remember, our 
MAGAZINE is the cheapest, and our premium pictures 
are pronounced the best. 


-Now Ready, Model Dialogues.—The new book 
of Dialogues, compiled by Wiliam M. Clark, editor 
of this MAGAZINE, announced last month, is now 
ready, and is thought to be, by all who have examined 
it, the best work of the kind ever issued. It contains 
about seventy original Dialogues, and such a great va- 
riety of subjects, that somethin® can be found for 
almost any occasion whatever. See advertisement on 
another page, and send on at once and secure the book. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.59. 

How the “Gem” is liked.—The following is 
one of many similar letters received, in reference to the 
Gem Microscope. 

“T feel it my duty to inform you that the Gem Mi- 
croscope came to hand safely, and it actually is all you 
have described it to be—‘‘an optical wonder.” Since 
receiving it, some of my friends and myself have had 
much pleasure and profit in examining portions of 
God's minute creation, which it magnifies so greatly 
that its wonders can be seen. The ‘Gem should be 
in every family. JOHN H. Youtry.” 

See full particulars upon the second cover of March 
number of MAGAZINE. 

Send $1.75 and secure this Microscope, one mounted 
object, the MAGAZINE for one year, also a choice of 
one of our three premium engravings. 


Agents’ Outfit.—Sce particulars about Agents’ 
Outfit, in publishers’ notices of March number. 


post-paid, $1.50. 


phrases, proverbs, rules for spelling, &c., &c. 
bound in morocco, and gilt edges, and is, altogether, 


For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 


like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. 
| umount; but the person sending it, must be a subscriber 
for 1874. This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual subscribers, or 
to those becoming such, by sending for it in accordance 
with the above proposition. 


It will be sent post paid for this 


Our New Premium Picture for 1874, is won- 


derfully popular among the young folks everywhere. 
We give, however, to every subscriber, a choice of one 
of three handsome engravings, and subscribers can 
select any one they please as their Premium. They are 


1. “ The First Impulse.” 

2. ‘Help Me Up.” 

3. '' Mamma’s Birthday.” 

The Elocutionist’s Annual, Nos. 1 and 2.— 
Every subscriber to our MAGAZINE, should have both of 
these excellent elocutionary works, ‘They are not only 


cheap, but good, and fill a want long felt for just such 
books, 


They contain the very best things, from the 
very best authors, and can not fail to give entire satis- 
faction. With acopy of the Klocutionist's Annual in 
hand, something can be found suitable for almost any 
occasion, and will save much time and labor in trying 
to find something to speak, or read, or act in public. 
Price per number, Paper, 35 cents, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Green and Gold edition, $1.00, 


Bound Volumes.—wW’e are able to furnish the 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 


fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 
ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 
as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 
Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, is one of the 


best and handiest littl works we have ever seen. It 
contains 18,000 of the most important words of our 


language, has 200 engravings, gives tables of money, 
weights and measures; also, lists of abbreviations, 
It is 


the book for everybody's pocket. 
for four subscribers, 


It will Pay any Teacher to send for a dozen 


Sent as a premium 


copies of the ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, and form an 
“ Annual”’ Reading Class. 
will cost the pupils but twenty-five cents apiece, if or- 
dered by the dozen, while the novelty would add much 
to the interest of the class for at least one whole term. 


The books (paper editic n) 


Many schools are now using the ANNUAL in this way, 


with marked improvement in the art of reading. 
Always mention whether No. 


1 or No. 2 is desired. 
A Good Field.—Every school room is a _ har- 


vest field for subscribers to the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 


ZINE, There, all the young people of the whole town 


or neighborhood meet, and is, above all others, the 
place to get a list of subscribers. 
is to show the MAGAZINE and pictures, talk about them, 
and the work is almost done. 
Club in the school. 


All that is needed, 


By all means, get up a 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE.—ADVERTISER. 


We call especial attention to the following statement. 


A re. AR D Owing to the great and increasing popularity with book agents, as well 
“ as readers of the cheap books issued from this old-established house, 


various irresponsible adventurers have sent out circulars and advertisements broadcast over the 

land, using titles something like ours. Thereforé, we wish to say to all our patrons, that the 

correct and only Title and Address is— : 
OLD FRANKLIN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 224 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We publish a// our books in German, as well as English, and some of them in the French 
language, also; thus giving our agents an enormous advantage over all others. 

This month we have out the following new, cheap books, which sell very fast, and are splendid- 
ly illustrated. 


FULL HISTORY OF THE WILD PARKS FAMILY, 


who were found in the woods in Wyoming County, Pennsylvania. A most singular and thrilling 
narrative. L£xglish, German, and French. One copy by mail for 25 cents, 


Ten Years of Torture, or the Infidel Sutten’s Dying Confession 


of the horrible manner in which he tortured his beautiful young wife to death, because. she be- 
longed to church. nglish, German, and French. One copy by mail for 25 cents. 


ANG HI AGIN ES, 


the Heroine of the late Yellow Fever Plague in the South. This narrative, also from real 
life, is one of the most touching and romantic we have ever issued. And it is quite useful, also, 
as it describes the proper mode of nursing fever patients. Zzg/ish, Germ:in, and French. 

One copy by mail for 25 cents. . 


THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Full and only correct account of that dreadful disaster, and the heroic bravery of Miss Carrie 
Clancy, who, it will be remembered, wrote on a tarpaulin, which she stretched between two oars 
on the beach, the memorable words, ‘‘Cheer up! Boats coming!” so that the perishing people 
might know that help was at hand. £vg/ish and German. One copy by mail for 25 cents. 


POOR LIZZIE LEE, 


the New York Heiress, who was disowned by her father for marrying a common working man. 
This real life narrative shows what a pure and noble woman can do. Though brought up in 
luxury, Lizzie worked at anything to support herself and child, becoming so reduced at last, that 
she was obliged to do washing and ironing, yet never murmuring over her hard fate. English 
and German. One copy by mail for 25 cents. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


This is, beyond doubt, the most valuable book we have ever issued. It will teach you how to 
make wax, leather, shell.and other flowers; how to tell counterfeit money instantly: it has the 
recipe for the famous Parisian enamel, for beautifying the complexion—so long a profound secret. 
It has sure cures for Diphtheria and several other diseases. J? wi// save you many a dollar ; and 
zt will often sve some one’s life! English and German. One copy by mail for 30 cents. 

We will, with pleasure, send you, free, a full, descriptive circular of this splendid book, as we 
have not room here to properly describe it. 

To any person sending us $1.50 (one dollar and fifty cents) for the first six books named above, 
we will, in addition, send a copy of the Friend free, as a premium. 

As we are constantly bringing out new, cheap, popular books, which.are sold exclusively by 
circulars, Agents, and those wishing to become agents, can make more by engaging with us 
than any other house. Address, in all cases, 

OLD FRANKLIN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
224 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE--ADVERTISER. 


ae ess en ee 


‘Arner School Hustitute,” Founded 1855. 


a 


A BUSINESS AGENCY FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


1. To aid all who wan well-qualified Teachers. 
2. To represent Teachers who seek Positions. 
3. To give Parents information of good Schols. 


4. To sell, rent and exchange Schoool Properties 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


It is evident that an ‘‘ Educational Agency,” conducted by persons of suitable education, and aided by 
the accumulated records and acquaintance of many years, must have decided advantages over all other meth- 
ods of assisting those who seek well-qualified teachers. Since success must depend upon securing the right 
teacher, there can be no temptation to partiality or careless representation. 


* Advertising’ has always been uncertain and unsatisfactory, because of the miscellaneous mass of anpli- 
eations called out from unknown persons, and the consequent difficulty in determining which are worthy of 
consideration; nor has the custom of “ appealing to friends’ been much more fruitful of good results, as su csi: 
a course must always incur the risk of friendly Jartiadity, recommendations being too often given to he!p the 
- teacher to ‘‘a place” rather than to benefit the school. 


The inefficiency of the old methods, and the embarrassments and loss of time connected with them, led ta 
the establishment of the American School Institute in 1855. Its value becoming more and more 
obvious, it was in 1858 thoroughly reorganized upon a sound and permanent basis. Its history and its succes. 
now constitute its just claim upon the confidence of the teaching community. Its aid is available to all whe 
have occasion to select and engage teachers. ‘Those acquainted with its operations, regard it \ RELIABLE Bt- 
REAU OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, yielding the fullest advantages of a ‘division of labor:''—first, by care- 
fully compiling and classifying information about teachers and schools ; secondly, by reducing perplexing details 
to orderly and available system; thirdly, by examining into the qualifications and experience of candidates for 
positions; and fourthly, by ‘‘sifting the chaff from the wheat ’'--introducing candidates of know caliber anit 
character. 


This Agency is being called upon by every grade of institution from the District School to the Unive. 
sity. “It supplies many of the best schools, both public and private, with principals and assistants in English 
branches, mathematics, natural sciences, ancient and modern languages, music (vocal and instrumental,) draw- 
ing and painting, gymnastics, military tactics, etc. Many families secure competent tutors and governesses. 


In short, the Amer. School Inst. is prepared to meet these varied demands promptly and successfully, 
and will, on fair notice, introduce teachers of all reasonable acquirements. Its cconomy of time and effort, 
its general reliability, promptness, and past success, have secured for it the confidence of School Officers 
and others. While it is not infallible, and does not pretend to ‘insure human nature,” yet, whem proper 
instructions are given, it seldom fails to direct the “right teacher to the right place.”’ 


CAUTION.—The success of the AMERICAN SCHOOL INLTITUTE, has called out incompetent and unprinci- 
pled imitators, for whose operations this Agency can not be responsible, after this warning. 


jes- Explanatory Circulars sent on application with stamp. “Hy 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 


The Cheapest Pape Paper in the World! 


The New York School Journal. 


The only WEEKLY Eiiucational J Journal published in the United States, 


It contains eight pages (4 “celal It has the largest circulation, the bst SCHOOL NEWS and articles from 
the pens of the en writers, Literary and Scientific Notes and Selections. 


Price, $1.50 Per Year, to out of City subscribers, zacluding postage, prepaid by us. 


AGR~ Specimen Copies sent free: | CEO. H. STOUT, 
2-3 23 Park Row, New York City. 


_ ocr TEACHERS 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY | ose wie RREE SAMPLES « toa 
Cards, Helps't to School Management, Chromo Prizes, Rlnehly 
- Rep. ts, Registers, etc,, to k. F. HOBART & CO., Educa-. 

The Best System of Short-Hand Writing. tional Publishers, St- Laonis, Mo. 2-3 


phe iebdemate siete IN. Y. What 


INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY MAIL, 


Which are fully equal to personal instruction. All about Next ‘ DP (2 » Cents 


Phonography sent on receipt of stamp. hor Phonographic 


Books or Instruction in Fhonograpoy: foe a AFFEE, Bests prettiest aad: by ir the Cheapest. Maparine nthe: 
Oswego, N. Y. world, and wonderfully pupular. Monthly, 25 Cents a 


year. Magnificent Chromos, Fneraving and ‘ Sunlight” 


Paintings to every subseriber, and most liberal terms to 
C0 M POUND 14] GEN TREATM ENT Agents, and those raising clubs. Specimen, three-cent 
stamp, or with sample picture, 10 CENTS. Say where you saw 
this. 
FOR THE CURE Of JOHN B. Pron Publisher, 


Chicago, Th 
CHRONIC DISEASES. = 


Send a twenty-five cent rurrency note and get, promptly, a Pp rte ctl () f Fo | | 0 


hure of 140 Pages 
Brochu sons For BINDING and PRESERVING MAGC- 


Which gives a full and explicit account of this, the most won- | Z1N ES, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS and NEWSPAPERS. 
derful curative agent the world has ever known, and the most {| Each number ofa publication can be inserted as received, and 


brilliant record of GENUINE CURES ever published. is better and more tastefully bound than an ordinary book - 
Agents Wanted. , Manufactured in the most elegant style, at very low prices. 
R. STARKEY, A.M., M. D 4@- Send for Descriptive Price Circular. 
Oe eats COX, HENDERSON & CO., 
1116 Girard Street, Philadelphia. Lakeside Building, Chicaigs: 
| THE “ECONOMY” CLUB. 


@y OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED Ror eecncn 1 5 ; 
g all the leading PAPERS, MAGAZINE: and 
CATALOGU ES for 1874, of STANDARD and BEST NEW BOOKS at the lowest possi- 
ble prices. THE BEST SERMS EVER OFFER- 
ED. M&@Send for Priced Catalogu 
JOHN B. BAL DEN, Manager, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Derndt The Best 
Printing Presses.75f.4¢3 

Size for Cords, La- Size for Cir- 

$ bels, Envelopes, &e | |$ 1 culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 

vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 


fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for eircular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


G|Nambering 175 PACES, and containing 
2 finelarge colored plates, are now ready. |[. 
E/To our patrons they willbe mailed as usual 
E free; to all others, on receipt of 25c., which 
we return in Seeds or Plants, with fir st erie 
All purchasers of our Books, either 
S| Gardening rr reat. FI 1 
or Practica oriculture 
| Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail,) have =— 
their names entered on our lists, and will 
A eres above Catalogues annually, free oj] 
rge 


“WITH. BEST TOOLS: ONLY. 
“LOR CIRCULAR: ADDAE BSA. 


SO TPRA TT 8C' 
“$3 FULTON ST.NY.. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, : 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 


THE BAPTIST UNION, 


A LARGE EIGHT-PAGE 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS PAPER, 


Advocating Fervent Piety—Christian Activity—Liberty and Union among all Evangelical Buptists—a Closer Fellowship be- 
tween Baptists and other Christians—and a Manifestation of Christian Union by the Communion of Saints rather than the 
Communion of Sects, at the Lord’s Table 


Editor, Rev. G@. H. BALL, D. D. Associate Editor, Rev. 8. W. WHITNEY. 


Rev. T. J. MELLISH, Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
CorRESPONDING Epitors.~ Rev. G. F. PENTECOST, Boston, Mass. 
(Rev. D. M. GRAHAM, D_D., Hillsdale, Mich. 


82.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
GOOD COMMISSION GIVEN TO AGENTS. Sample Copies sent free. Address 


BAPTIST UNION, 37 Park Row, New York, 

SS FRAGRANT a 

Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Lvery ingredient of 
this Balsamic dentrifice has a beneticial effect on the 
Teeth and gums. Impure Breath, caused by neglected 
teeth, catarrh, tobacco or spirits, fs not only neutralized, 


but rendered fragrant by the daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been endorsed by the 


most scientific men of the day. Sold by all Druggists, 
at 75 cents. 


THE FARM and FIRESIDE, CHAFFEE’S WRITING SPELLER 


Is acknowledged, by all who have seen it, to be just the thing 
needed for teachin apelne It contains all the lessons for a 
for vec aa an is sald y W.G. lat anlage of Oswego, 

* . Y., for introdution for 50 cents per dozen, post paid. A 
JOHN J. BENSON & co., Publishers. liberal discount on orders of 500 Or 1000. Specimen copy sent 


Office of Publication, 117 Nassau Street, New York City. Eee eon cent of two three-cent stamps. Send money with 
, 


W.G. CHAFFEE, 
Only One Dollara Year. Ce Nae 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO, —— : _ — 
As a Premium to Each Subscriber. The ‘‘ Farm and Fire- SEND ts samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 


A Monthly paper for the’people. 


side,’’ as its tithe indicates, offers entertainment and instruc- 3 paket, from 35 ote aan aes Palate 
tion to all classés of people. Its columns are filled with Orig- CE NTS P ze HAYCR AFI q : 

inal and Sclected Articles upon all topics of vital interest to ; sei 

the general public. Fact and Fiction, Poetry and Prose, bear- 


ing upon all the varied relations of life, either on the Farm or 
Fireside, in Town or Country. It has already an established 
circulation of over 20,000 copies, and is steadily increasing. a 


The Premium Chromo given with the paper, and delivered 
immediately, upon payment of One Dollar, is worth alone at 


least twice the price of subscription. Address Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution. 
JOHN J. BENSON & CO., 


Office ofthe Farm and Fireside, NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Or subscribe through one of our authorized agents. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


*, DeSoto, Iowa. 


E YOUR MOTHER . W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 
T LL O frs. R. H. SHoemaxker, Associate Principal. 
That so cents will buy one box of white silica, the finest | In addition to the present arrangements for private and 


articles for cleaning her silver, jewelry, brittania, glass, teeth, | class instruction a 
etc. Also, that 25 cents will buy five hanks of nice, even, 


Ecuines thread, sent pore-paldy “Address °°" "| SPECIAL CLASS COURSE OF ONE HUNDRED LESSONS 


4-3 Somerville. New Jersey. Will be Adee beginning April 6th, and ending June 12th, giv- 
e 


Pen re ae ee SR Oe eae ing two lessons per day, or ten lessons per week, thus afford- 
66 EOGR APH M Ane cv eceuiele evita of BE ing to students a longer and more thorough course within a 
netic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple,easy,and comprehensive, en- shorter period of time than has ever heretofore been offered, 
abling any one, in a short time, to report trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The and upon terms just one-fourth the lowest rates for private in- 
Lord's Prayer is written with forty-nine niokes of the pes, and uo aords struction. Send for special circular. 
rminute. The unemployed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, "ts. eas - 
Kgents wanted. Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 1898. 7th St., Phila., Pe. (A Summer ‘Term will be duly announced.) 3-2 
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Pocket and Dissecting 


MICROSCOPE. 
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THE EXCELSIOR POCKET AND ere MICROSCOPE AS ARRANGED FOR USE 


Intended for the use of Students, Physicians, Naturalists, 
‘Farmer 8, Miners, Families, etc. 


With Description of its Construction and the Method of Using It. 


Sold by J. W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, 


434 and 436 Walnut St., Pifiladelphia, Pa. 


THE EXCELSIOR POCKET AND DISSECTING 


MICROSCOPE. 


During the last quarter of a century the Microscope has risen from the position of 
a mere toy to that of a most important instrument of scientific research, popular in- 
struction, and practical utility in the arts. Upon our sense of sight, more than upon 
any of our other faculties, do we depend for a knowledge of the world around us; and 
whatever aids us in increasing the keenness of our vision, must, of course, be not only a 
source of pleasure, but an assistant of great practical utility. This the microscope 
does; it not only doubles and quadruples our power of seeing things, but it multiplies 
that power by ten, a hundred, or a thousand times, according to the character of the 
instrument that weemploy. It has therefore come into general use in the arts, in the 
school-room, and in the household; and the inventor of the Microscope of which an 
engraving is herewith.given, has endeavored to provide a really good and serviceable 
instrument, suited for the purposes we have mentioned, and at a price that shall place 
it within the reach of every one. 

The construction and method of using this Microscope is very simple, and will be 
readily understood from an inspection of the engravings. It consists primarily of a 
small wooden case, the exact size of that shown in the engravings. To one end of the 
lid of this case is attached one of the ends of the box; and when the lid is’ reversed 
and turned upside down it may be slid into the groove of the case, and then forms a 
stand for the lenses and glass stage, as is shown in Figure 1. The lenses and stage are 
supported by a steel rod, D, the lower end of which is hinged to the lid, so that it may 
be turned down and lie in a groove provided for it. When raised into the position 
shown in the figure, it is held very securely in place by means of the button, E; and 
this button also serves to retain it in the groove when it is turned down. The glass 
stage, G, which is fitted into a frame of hard rubber, slides easily on the stem, D, so 
as to be readily adjustable for focus, while at the same time it may be firmly fixed, by 
means of a set-screw, at any desired height, and will then serve as a stage for dissect- 
ing purposes. The frame which holds the lenses fits on to the top of the stem. A 
mirror, H, is fitted into the case, and is readily adjustable by means of the button 
shown on the outside, so that light may be reflected up through the stage when the 
objects to be examined are transparent; and when they are to be viewed by reflected 
light there is a dark ground of hard rubber (not shown in the engraving) which is also 
carried by the stem, D, and may be turned under the stage, so as to cut off all trans- 
mitted light. Dissecting needles (K and L), with neat handles, fit into appropriate 
grooves, = 


As a dissecting microscope for botanical, entomological, and physiological work, 
this instrument is very efficient and convenient. The glass plate is fitted into the 
stage so as to form a cell capable of holding water, so that dissections may be earried 
on under that liquid, or aquatic animals may be kept alive and examined at leisure. 
‘The stage may also be turned, so that the flat side will be up when so desired. When 
the lenses and stage are removed, they are readily packed in the case (as shown in 
Figure 2); the stem is then turned down and held in its groove by the button, E; the 
lid is drawn out of the groove, turned over, and replaced so that the vertical piece (C) 
closes the open end of the box, and the whole thing is packed into a compass which 
readily admits of its being carried in the vest pocket. 

After reading this description, probably the first question that will rise to the lips of 
the reader is— What will such a microscope do ? © 

The lenses being well made, and provided with a proper diaphragm, which secures 
distinctness of definition, may be used either singly or together. Some of the instru- 
ments are provided with three lenses, though that shown in the engraving has but two. 
These lenses give a range of power of from five to thirty diameters, (twenty-five to nine 
hundred times the surface,) the first being admirably adapted to the examination of 
minerals, textile fibres and fabrics, the larger parts of flowers and insects, &c., while 
the latter is sufficiently powerful to enable the student to dissect flowers, and examine 
their more minute structure with great efficiency. Under good management it will 
show the individual corpuscles in the blood of the frog; and will exhibit, very clearly 
and beautifully, the circulation in the foot of this animal. 

Its applications are as follows: In the arts it may be applied to the examination of 
materials, to the measurement of minute spaces, and to an examination of the quality 
of the finer kinds of work. It is the more readily applicable to these purposes from 
the fact that the frame holding the lenses may be separated from the rest of the micro- 
scope, and used by itself. By the addition of a thin piece of hard rubber which slides 
on the stem and is pierced with an opening of proper size, this microscope may be 
used as a most efficient linen prover. As a microscope for detecting counterfeit money 
it can not be surpassed. 

On the farm it will enable the agriculturist to examine the various noxious insects 
and forms of fungi and blight, and thus aid him in identifying them and applying the 
proper remedy. In the examination of minute seeds, such as timothy, clover, etc., it 
‘will also prove a very valuable assistant to the farmer, enabling him to detect any in- 
feriority in the quality or any impurity or adulteration. Frequently the seeds offered 
in market contain minute seeds of offensive weeds, many of which are so small that, 
they are not easily discovered by the naked eye. 

In the schoolroom and in the hands of the private student it forms the most powerful 
and convenient simple microscope now in market, adapted to the dissection and exam- 
ination of plants und insects. 

In the household it will serve as an endless source of instruction and amusement. 
Under it the point of the finest cambric needle looks like a crow-bar; the eye of the 
fily is seen to consist of thousands of eyes; the dust on the butterfly’s wing appears to 
Pe what it really is, scales laid on with all the regularity of shingles or slates on a 
Jhouse; indeed, there is scarcely any object in nature that, under it, will not disclose 
new beauties and fresh sources of knowledge. 

Steps have been taken to secure a patent on this instrument. 
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Fig.2. AS ARRANGED PACKED IN CASE. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. W. DAuGHApDay & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 


VoL. XVIII. 


THE CHRISTMAS TABLEAUX. 


————— 


BY AUNT TABITHA. 


BOUT a couple of 
weeks before 
Christmas, I got 
a letter from ‘Til- 
da Jane, a-say- 
ing she could n't 
come home for 
the holidays, as 
the teacher had 
told them if they 
would stay, they 
might have some 
sort of perform- 
ances—and I 
could n't make 
nothing out of it 

but “Tall beaux.” I thought 

it was mighty queer, as the 
rules of the school said they 
shouldn't have no beaux at 
all, of no kind, tall or short. 
My Patience! I don't see 

what difference the size of them would make. 
Then I was very much “wool gathered” 
about the things she wanted me to send her. 

She wanted an old Leghorn bonnet of Grand- 


mother Jones's, that was layin’ up in the garret. 


—I'm sure it would make about a dozen of the 
bonnets they have now-a-days—and an old con- 
tinental uniform of Grandfather Jones's; and 
then she wanted a lot of moss and pine. 

I was just studyin’ over it when in came Sary 
Becky Briggs, and I just gave her the letter, and 


MAY, 1874. 


{asked her what it all meant, anyhow. She 


No. 5. 


bursted out laughin’, and said, 

“La, Miss Spriggins! You live so out of the 
world, you don’t know what’s going on. It 
aint ‘Tall beaux’ at all, it’s tableaux.” 

“ And what's tableaux?” says I, pretty short. 
For I had no notion of her takin’ airs over me. 
Talking of me. being out of the world, and farms 
just joinin’ ! 

“Why!” says she, “they are a kind of living 
pictures. They take folks and dress them up 
fancy, like kings and queens, and all great peo- 
ple, and gather them together on the stage, and 
that’s a tableaux.” | 

“Well,” says I, “if that’s the kind of per- 

formance they ’re going to have, I believe Ill 
go.” 
So the day before Christmas I got all the fix- 
ens ready, and away I went. I got there with 
the bonnet, regimentals, and so on, all safe; but 
it took a tremenjous bandbox to hold the bon- 
net. 

"Tilda was quite surprised to see me, and 
seemed in a wonderful way for fear I would not 
enjoy myself, since they were in so much con- 
fusion, gettin’ ready. And there would be such 
a crowd, she was afraid I would have no satis- 
faction, looking at the performance. But I set 
her mind at ease, on the subject. 

“La, child!” says I, “never fear for me, I'll 
get along. I'il stay here till the affair is over, 
to-night, and then we can go over to Hopkins’s 
together, and you can stay there, with me, till I 
go home. They feel bad, anyhow, about your 
not goin’ there; and it's not right, Tilda Jane, 
to neglect old friends.” 

And I was goin’ on, to set her duty before her 
pretty plain, when she broke in, and said, 
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“Now, Aunt, don't lecture me, for I haven't 
time to listen to you! I’ve got to prepare for 
the tableaux, as I’m to be the Queen of Sheby, 
Rebecky at the Well, Cleopatry, Maid of Ath- 
ens, Pocahontas, Paul and Virginia, Martha 
Washington, besides a statute of Venus de Med- 
icy, and a bust of Minervy.” 

“Mercy on me, child!” says I. “You can't 
be all them at once! It aint possible!” 

But she flirted off and left me sittin’ there. 
And I waited awhile; but then, feelin’ lone- 
some, I got up and went out the same door she 
did; and, seein’ them passin’ around in a room 
across the hall, I thought I might as well go 
over and see what they was a-doin’. So in I 
went and took my seat. 

They had heaps of moss and pine and flow- 
ers, lying there, and old-fashioned dresses, with 
short waists and long trains; and new-fashion- 
ed ones, with /omger trains; and velvet cloaks, 
with bands of canton flannel tacked on them, to 
look like borders of white fur ; and white gauzy 
dresses, all covered with gilt stars, and a lot of 
fine things. There was some teachers there, 
and the ladies that was a-managin’ the affair, 
and some young men, waitin’ and watchin’ the 
girls, Then the young men were to be Solo- 
mon, with the Queen of Sheby, and Captain 
John Smith, with Pocahontas, and Paul and 
Virginia. 

Some of them was a fussin’ away behind a 
curtain; and, as I seen a little opening, I just 
thought I would go up and peepin. But when 
I did, a lady came out and said, ‘“ That would- 
n't do, on no account at all. No one must med- 
dle with that curtain.” 

Says I, “ No offence, ma'am, I only wanted 
to see if I could be of any use. 

But I had a chance of returnin’ good for evil, 
in the course of the evening, for as I was sittin’ 
up near the stage, I heard one of the ladies say, 
“T can’t get this statute whitened at all, and it’s 
the very next thing.” I just bethought myself 
how I might do them a good turn—for in the 
room I came out of, I saw one of the things they 
rub the chalk off the blackboard with; so I 
went and got it, and rubbed the statute with 
it till you couldn't have told it from mar- 
ble. 

But I'm gettin’ ahead of my story. After 
they ’d fixed, and trimmed, and talked, and ex- 
plained, and exhorted the girls and the young 
men, “Whatever they did, to stand still, for if 
they did not, everything would be spoilt,” we 
had our suppers, and then I came back to the 
~ hall and took one of the front seats, and waited 


to see the show. The hall was crowded, and 
hardly any light in it. 

After waitin’ till we was all tired, hearen’ them 
fussin’ around behind the curtain, the bell rung, 
and up it went—and there stood Queen Eliza- 
beth, dressed in purple and ermine (that’s what 
a lady who sat next to me said), and a great 
high ruff, that looked as if it would take off her 
ears, a little nip of a crown on her head, covered 
with pearls, and her red hair all pluffed up and 
powdered. Her ladies were standin’ round, all 
finified off, and she was lookin’ down—awful 
high and mighty—at a young man who was 
spreadin’ a cloak, the very best of silk velvet, 
for her to step on. She took it as if it was no- 
thing more than he ought to do, instead of tak- 
in’ him to task, for such a piece of simple ex- 
travagance. 

When the statutes come to be showed, they 
had some soft of colored fire to show them off 
by ; and, My Patience! I thought the smoke of it 
would choke me. It gave me the phthisic so 
bad I have n't got over it yet, and the people all 
coughed, and sneezed, and went on; and they 
pulled down the windows—and I could n't stand 
the cold and smoke together ; so I had to leave 
the place, and go and set by the fire, in the 
parlor, for nigh onto a half an hour. What 
I did see, I liked tolerable well. There was 
some little girls dressed in flowers, who looked 
very sweet and innocent, and some big ones 
trying to look so, who missed it awfully. 

Solomon looked very fine, sittin’ on his ivory 
throne, and the Queen of Sheby was standin’ 
before him, astonished at his magnificence. He 
had a canopy of peacock’s feathers over him— 


they must have borrowed all the fly brushes in 


that neighborhood, and part of them fell down, 
astonishin’ the Queen, for certain. Captain 
Smith was brave, in Grand father Jones's old 
regimentals; and Powhatan fierce in a blanket 
and turkey-feathers, and plenty of red and blue 
paint. Pocahantas was most too simperin’-like 
to suit me, with her long, black hair all strung 
with brass buttons, or something that looked 
like them. She had a Jot of arrows at her 
shoulder, a bow in her hana, and wore a short, 
red skirt. She had a gay shawl thrown around 
her waist—and it seemed to be mightily in her 
way, when she was a-bendin’ over Smith. 
There was an ancient belle, rigged out in a 
short-waisted, narrow, plain-skirted, green satin 
dress, with grand mother Jones's Leghorn bonnet 
on, trimmed up with green ribbon and roses, the 
size of. a small cabbage. She looked for all the 
world like a picture of Aunt Patience, which 
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hangs in the best room, which was made aver, stays and stays, till I get out of all patience with 


sixty years ago. 

Just after this one came the modern belle, all 
crinkles, and flowers and furbelows, and eye 
glass, and little smellin’ bottle, or vinygrel, as 
they call them. You can see her any time you 
look out on the street. It would be hard to tell 
which was the simplest lookin’. One thing cer- 
tain, if there was more stuff in the old one’s 
bonnet, there was not so much in her dress. 

I was lookin’ very anxious for the tableau of 
Paul in Virginia, but when it did come, I couldn't 
make nothin’ out of it. There was something 
like the mast of a ship, and Tilda Jane standin’ 
up high, and holdin’ on like all possessed, with 
her hair flyin’ wild, and some sort of white, loose 
robe floatin’ round her. She was lookin’ awful 
beseechin’ at a young man, who stood lower 
down, and had his arms stretched out toward 
her. - 

“ How affectin’!” said a lady, who sat beside 
me. ‘What a beautiful representation of that 
most touchin’ scene.” 

“Very much so, indeed!” says I, “very 
much ;” for I begun to think the way to get 
along was to pretend you knowed all about 
everything. 

Well, at last they was all through, and there 
was a grand crash and bang of music, and the 
audience was most heartily thanked for their 
liberal patronage, and encouragin’ sympathy. 
And the old people went home, and the young 
ones paraded round and round, and marched 
up and down, wherever they could find room, 
and sat down in corners, and out of the way 
places, and talked and giggled as if nothin’ 
would tire them. I had promised 'Tilda I would 
not ask her to go to Hopkins’s till all the folks 
had left—but I got most awful tired waitin’; 
sittin’ there with nobody to talk to. After a 
while, one of the teachers came sweepin' round, 
and says I, “ Ma'am, do you soon close up your 
house? Aint it most time for them all to be 
goin?” And says she, “ They have gone, gener- 
ally. I presume those who are here will remain 
till the retiring bell.” “Oh!” says I, “do you 
ring a bell to tell them what time to leave, and 
do they have to stay till that is rung?” “Oh 
no,” says she, they are not required to stay.” 

But pretty soon the bell rung, and I was glad 
to see them takin’ their hats and startin’. It 
‘peared like an unhospitable piece of business, 
to ring a bell to get people out of the house, and 
still it seemed to work right well, too. I was 
thinking how it would answer with neighbor 
Stebbins. He comes over in the evening and 


him. I was tellin’ the minister's wife about how 
he bothered me, and she said, “ La! Miss Tabi- 
thy, you don’t know what the poor man may 
be tryin’ to get courage to say toyou. You ought 
to give him a little encouragement.” She’s a 
mighty sensible woman, but I knowed very well 
he had nothin’ to say | would care about hearin’, 
so I didn't do any encouragin’, more than list- 
enin’ to his prosin’. But as I was sayin’, I 
wondered how it would answer, when I got clear 
tired out with him, to ring a bell, to let him know 
it was time to go home. But bless you! he 
would n't take the hint; he’d just think I'd got 
some kind of a late supper ready for him, and 
go out in the dinin’ room and stay longer than 
ever. But that’s neither here nor there. 

When we started, the young man that was in 
the “beautiful representation of that touchin’ 
scene,’ came steppin’ up. He touched his hat, 
and says, “ Miss Matilda, can I have the sanc- 
tion of your respected relative for accompany- 
ing you to your destination, thisevening ?” And 
as I s’posed he would n't have been in the affair _ 
at the Seminary, without he was respectable and 
well-behaved, I said I'd no objections. So away 
we went—he offerin his arm to me, and makin’ 
his manners very polite. When we got to Hop- 
kins’s the moon was shinin’ bright, and ’Tildy 
and him stopped on the verandy. I thought 
she'd come in, in a minute or two: but she 
stayed out some little time, till I began to get 
out of patience, and went to the door. It wasa 
little ajar, so they didn’t hear me. He was 
gazin’ at the moon, with his eyes rolled up, and 
sayin, “ Fair Spirit, when shall I hope for the 
blissful tidings? I shall watch with impatience 
the coming of your white winged messenger. 
When! oh, when!” 

With that I broke in, “’Tilda Jane,” says I, 
“tell that young man what he wants to know, 
and let him go home to his mother. You'll take 
cold out there in the night air.” 

So off he went, and in she came, lookin’ 
mighty sour. But when my duty is plain, I 
generally try to discharge it; and any how, I 
did n't like his wild way of talkin’ and lookin’. 

I says to her, “’Tildy, you ought to be care- 
ful about havin’ much to say to that young man. 
His talk is exactly like Squire Hibbel’s son 
John’s, just before he went ravin’ crazy.” 

‘Pshaw! Aunt Tabithy,” says she. Haven't 
you no sentiment? His inner life is beautiful.” 

“Then his inner life had better show itself in 
his outward talk,” says I, and with that we 
dropped the subject. 
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then went home, and was glad to get back to 

peace and quietness ; and the next time I hear | 
of Tableaux, I'll be one that'll not be there to 

see them. : 


HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 


BY MRS. J. E. M CONAUGHY. 


, COMPANY of mathematicians were 
once assembled in London, when one 
proposed, for a wager, to read a par- 
agraph from a newspaper, by the 
light of-a farthing candle, at sucha | 
number of yards distant. It seemed 
an impossibility, to the others. The 
wager was acccpted, and the man proceeded to 
make his preparations. He took a wooden dish 


i} 
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and fastened some pieces of looking glass to the | 


inside, with common putty. He placed the 
twinkling taper before this reflector, and was 
enabled to read the paragraph with ease. | 


It was considered a good joke by the others, ' ¢ 


and, probably, was soon forgotten by most of | 
them. But one eye regarded it with deeper at- , 
tention. The dock-master, Captain Hutchinson, 
- pondered the matter over, with the interest of a | 
true philosopher. 
light-house, which was erected at Liverpool, in 
1763,.and which has been the model of many 
others in all parts of the world. Who can tell 
how many ships, saved from destruction, have 
cause to look back gratefully to that simple ex- 
periment with the wooden bow], and the farthing 
candle. So often the greatest inventions have 
turned on very little hinges. 

Sennefelder, who was the author of the litho- 
graphic art, made the important discovery which 
led to it, in a very humble fashion. He had 
just finished polishing a stone plate, when his 
mother came to him in a great haste, to make 
out a list of the clothes the washer-woman had 
come to take home with her. He had not a 
scrap of paper, or a drop of ink in the house. 
He resolved to write the list on the stone plate, 
. with a substance he had at hand, prepared with 
soap,.wax, and lamp black. Then he could 
copy it at his leisure. 

A few days after, as he was preparing to clean 
the stone, he thought he would try the experi- 
ment of putting aquafortis on it, and see if it 
would not “bite” the letters in the stone. The 
result was raised letters, which he covered with 
printers ink, and then was able to print from 
them with ease. 
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I stayed next day with Mrs. Hopkins, and We all know the many purposes to which it 


The result was, a reflecting | 
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has since been applied, not only in the fine arts, 
but also in many practical applications to the 
wants of every-day life. 

Learn to think and reason well, boys, over all 
that goes on about you, and then you can, with- 
out inconvenience to others, try your simple ex- 
periments. You may strike out some valuable 
invention or discovery, and if you do not, the 
advantage to yourself, on the score of mental 
improvement, will more than pay you for fhe 
trouble. 
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BY R. M. TUDOR. 


B Light and Shade. 

Nye EXT to “ outline,” the most important 
2; principle, in pictorial Art, is “ Light 
and Shade,” by which, relief is dis- 
tinctly expressed. The study of 
this theory is a beautiful one; and 
there are various incidental chang- 
es, or effects, which may require 
attention ; but the plain principles are unchang- 
able. 

When a sculptor makes a figure he takes, 
first, a lump of soft clay, and, with the proper 
manipulation with tools and hand, modeds the 
various forms in imitation of the object before 
him. But the clay is a material which can be 
felt, as well as seen, while being handled; 
paper or canvass are only flat surfaces, on which 
the same results of modeling must be produced 
—and this can only be accomplished by a cor- 
rect imitation of the effect of light and shade, 
which falls upon the subject. 

I can not urge too strongly, upon the student, 
the necessity of impressing his mind with this 
idea of modeling. Do not think that effects 
will come of themselves, by an indefinite use’ of 
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light and dark tints, but endeavor first 
to know the form, and then, by the 
application of these rules, make an 
honest representation of it. 

The best results of relief are ob- 
tained when the positive light, either 
natural or artificial, falls upon the ob- 
ject from ove point. The highest or 
most prominent parts—those nearest 
the light—receive and reflect the Azgh 
lights. The opposite side gives us 
shade, whilst on the ground—there 
being an absence of light, by the in- 
tervention of the object—is produced 
shadow. 

But between the light and shade 
will be found the Aa/f-tinds , grading 
and connecting the highest light with 
the deepest shade. These are, per- 
haps, the most difficult to execute, and 
yet valuable of all. White and black 
alone do not give rotundity. A pic- 
ture, without the half-tints well devel- 
oped, is little better than a mere ott- 
line. 

Now, as the light passes on, and 
around the object, it falls also on other 
forms, and is thrown back on the shade 
side of the first object, giving the 7~e- 
flects, 

This reflected light is received -—as 
is the positive light—on the prominent 
portions first. The stronger the posi- 
tive light, the greater the reflects, and, 
consequently, more luminous will be 
the shade or shadow.” | 

Here is a plain example, of a spherical form, 

| in which we can 
trace the regular 
rotation of light, 
half-tints, shade, 
reflects and shad- 
OWS. 
= [ut the effects 
= Of light and shade 
= are greatly influ- 
. enced by the na- 

ture of the surfaces upon which they fall: 
smooth or polished material, such as metals. 
silks, or bright furniture reflect strongly, and 
and give brilliant results; but rough or dull 
ones absorb the light, and are consequently 
duller in appearance. ~ oO 

Color also causes variations. White, reflects 

strongest; blue, almost as much—we have 
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STILL LIFE, BY MILNE RAMSEY, 


color, containing an excess of blue, in propor- 
tion. Red, yellow, brown, or black, on the con- 
trary, absorb the light, and give results accord- 
ingly. | 
The large illustration—by the celebrited 
artist, Mr. Milne Ramsey—is a beautiful ill stra- 
tion of this theory. The glazed surface of the 
straw covering of the wine flagon, as it hangs 
from a peg, reflects strongly the light; round- 
ing into half-tints and shade, with its reflected 
edge, and throwing a deep shadow below. The 
grapes, softer and darker, varying in color and 
surface, show. a corresponding difference of 
tints. a 
In painting,.the. universal rule is, “that the 
lights should be grey and cool: the shade or 
shadow, rich, warm and transparent.” Use, 
therefore, thick opaque color for the light, but 
thinner and more transparent color for shadows. 


some experience of this photography— and any . Whether the “ Pallette” or Pencil” be used 
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endeavor to obtain this appearance. And 
another effect of light, is that which ts trans- 
mitted through an object. We can see an in- 
stance of this in foliage—when the tree is be- 
tween us and the sun—and it is by this trans- 
mitted light that the richest colors are seen. 

Take a single leaf, hold it down from you, 
and the color will be a greenish-grey—the light 
being reflected—but hold it up toward the light, 
and it will be a rich, warm green, by transmis- 
sion. The variation of colors is dependent on 
these two conditions of light. 

This transmitted light must be transmitted as ! 
a half-tint; for it is lessened in intensity, by 
passing through a medium of more or less 
opacity. 

If we turn to the earliest specimens of Egyptian 
Art, we can scarcely find any evidence of their 
possessing a knowledge of light and shade or 
‘perspective. With one or two exceptions, in 
small cedar portraits, found in mummy cases, 
their examples are flat outlines. 

——_- -—_~+---—» ~~ - = 


FARMER BROWN. 


BY E. D. PRICE. 


—————— 


A farmer went out to his fields to sow, 

And listened, while there, to the low, low, low, 
And the neigh, and the bleat— 

The bleat, low and sweet— 

Coming to him from over the hill, 

With a quiet trill. 


If he could interpret the speech of the herds, 
And make plain talk of their half- uttered words. 
They seemed very knowing 

About what our farmer now was sowing ; 

The thoughts of his mind, 

And the seeds, on the wind, 

Together going. 

He sighed, ‘‘ This very saine field, I fear, 

Not half a crop will yield, this year! 


“T've raked and I've rolled, till at night to 
their fold 

I have driven my sheep. 
toiled, 

Till I’m all browned and soiled, 

And it's strange, but I vow, at the set of the suh 

My work's never done—” 

Said the lambs, with their gentle bleat, 

“The grass ‘neath our feet, 

Springeth up, fresh and sweet ?” 


I’ve toiled and I’ve 


“J do all that’s done,” thus the farmer thought 
on, 
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“TI do all that’s done for my grass and my grain, 
I never stop working in sunshine or rain ; 

That when winter is here, 

My herds need not lack in good cheer.” 

Said the ox, with his quiet low, 

‘Who maketh the grass to grow, 

Farmer Brown, do you know ?" 


“Ahem!” said the farmer, “I’ve had some 
help there, 

And my crops, all in all, were last year pretty 
fair ; 

But there are those folks, just across in the town, 

They sit in the shade till the sun goes down ; 

They have all they need, without sowing the 
seed !” 

Then the horse, with a solemn neigh, 

Had just one word to say: 

“Every creature must strive, 

If he'd live and thrive!” 


But the farmer persisted, on this he insisted, 
“They have all they need, 

Without sowing the seed ; 

While they all scem to live on the fat of the land, 
It’s brought right to their hand! 

While I’m hard-worked and poor— 

Their grain ’s brought right to their door.” 


He stood still, in a maze, 

On the herds turned to gaze. 

Heard again, in the quiet low, low, low, 

And the bleat and the neigh, on that warm 
summer's day, 

All at once seemed to say, 

“ Farmer Brown, do you know 

What it is that you sow? 


“If you're sowing contentment, you'll reap it 


again, 

If you sow thorns and thistles, you'll reap them 
in pain ; 

Who gave you your corn-fields and pastures 
and herds, 


The rustle of leaves, and the songs of the birds ? 
You live on this land, 
Given you, right to hand!” 


With a shade of contrition, the farmer turned 
now, 

And lifting his hat from his sun-burned brow, 

Said, “ Thanks, my good friends, for you low, 
low, low, 

And your neigh and you bleat, 

Your bleat low and sweet—” 

He smiled then, I know—* home to dinner I ll 


go. 
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THE LITTLE “CRUSADER.” 


BY SUSAN B. LONG. 


old, and his sister Hattie was twelve. 
Charlie came running into the house, 
one evening, just at dusk, and found 
Hattie crying bitterly. He sprang 
up into her lap, saying, 

“Don't cry, Hattie! What make 
Is you lonesome, 'cause Sarlie gone 


youcry? 
so long ?” 

“Sister is lonesome,” Hattie replied, “but she 
is crying because she can’t bear to have her 
father, and her dear little brother, go to that 
naughty bad place, every night.” 

“What naughty p’ace ?” asked Charlie. “Taint 
naughty over to ve tavern! Vare’s candy and 
good stuff to drink, and everyfing. I sing, and 
get pennies. I sing’d ‘Sampaign Sarlie,’ and 
‘F’owing Bowl;’ and see what a many pennies 
I got! And Mr, B’iss said I must come again 
and sing; andI meanto. ‘Taint naughty!” 

“Then poor sister will have to cry again,” 
said Hattie, reproachfully ; and then, after a 
minute, she asked, “ Did you see Johnnie Webb's 
father to-night, Charlie ?” 

“Yes, course I did!” Charlie answered, “and 
he’s drunk as anyfing! He couldn't hardly 
walk. He's most always drunk ; and he swears 
awful, and whips Johnnie, and all the rest, and is 
just as bad as he can be!” 

“Do you want to be like him, when you are a 
man?" asked his sister. 

Charlie looked astonished, and said, “’ Course 
not!” And when Hattie asked, ‘“ Would it be 
nice to have our father like him?” he replied, 
almost angrily, “ Why, ’course it wouldn't!” 
Then, after thinking a minute, he asked, witha 
frightened look, ‘‘ He won? ever be, will he? J 
wont, will I?” 

“T don't know! Iam afraid so, though,” re- 
plied his sister, ‘and thatis what makes me cry. 
When Johnnie's father was little, like you, I don't 
suppose Ae wanted to bea drunkard. And only 
a few years ago, he didn't drink more than 
‘father does now; but he liked to spend his 
evenings in Mr. Bliss’s bar-room, because he 
thought it was nice there, as you do; and he 
kept drinking more, and getting worse and 
worse, just as I am afraid father will, and then 
what will we do, without any father, or mother 
either?” And poor Hattie burst into a fresh fit 
of weeping, in which she was joined by the 
tender-hearted Charlie. 
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After crying awhile in silence, Charlie raised 
his head from his sister’s shoulder, and said 
very earnestly, sobbing once in awhile between 


his words, ‘1 wont—ever—sing—‘ F’owing 
Bowl’— and ‘Sampaigh Sarlie’— ever no 
more!” 


“No, don't, Charlie!” said Hattie, drying 
her eyes; “but I'll tell you what you can sing 
—and may be it will make father think, and 
stay at home, nights. It’s a song I’ve just 
learned, and I'll teach it to you.” 

Then she sang to him the song— 


“Father, dear father, come home with me now,—” 


first telling him the story, so that he might un- 
derstand it, and asked if he would like to learn 
It. 

“"Spect I'd cry!” he answered. “It makes ~ 
me so sorry! Somefing keeps coming into my 
froat and shokes me!" __ 

But during the next two days, he repeated the 
words so many times, and then sung them, that 
he found he could get through with it very well, 
without crying—only when he came to the line, 


‘‘Yes, we are alone, poor Benny is dead,” 


and then the tears would come in spite of him, and 
his lips would tremble so that he could hardly 
speak ; but Hattie told him that he sung it beau- 
tifully, and that he must go to Mr. Bliss’s that 
night and sing it, if their father went there. 

*% * * * * * * 


“ Hello! Here comes our little singer!” were 
the words which greeted him, when he 
made his appearance in the bar-room that 


evening. ‘“ What are you going to give us to 
night?” said Mr. Bliss. ‘The Flowing Bowl ; 
hey ?” 


“T got a ew song,’ said Charlie, shyly. 

“O! a newsong!” said the landlord. “ That’s 
good! Let’s have it then.” 

So Charlie took off his cap, straightened 
himself up, put one little hand behind him, and 
commenced. Then “something” kept getting 
in his throat, and troubled him so much, that 
when he sung 


‘Pease farver, dear farver, come home,” 


at the end of the first verse, he came very near 
breaking down entirely ; but he managed to get 
along, until he came to the words “ poor Benny 
is dead,” when he ended with a sob and burst 
of tears, and running to his father, hid his face 
against his shoulder. 

But Charlie’s tears were not the only ones 
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shed there. His father was crying too; and he | —or an equal amount—spread itself on that 
took his little boy in his arms and went home, , day. 


carrying him all the way, holding him very 


Again, in Philadelphia, there is an average 


close, and with Charlie’s arms clasped tightly , rainfall, during the year, of forty-five inches. 
about his neck. And what was better still, and So, multiplying the previously obtained aggre- 
filled Hattie’s heart with gladness, he joined gate by 45, we shall have a little evidence of the 


the Good Templars very soon after, and spent 
his evenings at home, instead of in Mr. Bliss’s 
bar-room. 


——_____-~< 0 


THE SNOW. 


———— 


BY HORACE J. SMITH. 


wii)N Philadelphia, last winter, there fell in 
+2 twenty-four hours, eight inches, on a 
level, of snow. This white blanket 
settled down over every square inch 
of this large city, in a noiseless manner, 
leaving not a spot uncovered. That 
the footways may be kept clean, the 
snow was shoveled off the pavements into the 
sides of the streets, and the horse-railway com- 
panies, with brooms set on revolving drums, 
brushed it from the center to the sides, also. 
Thus great piles, four to six feet high, were made 
up along the curb, preventing vehicles from 
drawing up to the pavements. As the snow did 
not melt soon, many persons employed carts to 
haul it away; and as I saw the laboriots work 
proceeding, from day to day, I wondered at the 
mighty power of God, which lifted all this mass 
of material high into the air, before letting 
it fall so gently and so deftly upon us. 

We have a problem for our young readers, 
namely: to calculate the weight of snow that 
dropped down in a given area. For conveni- 
ence of calculation, let us assume that eight 
inches of snow will yield one inch of water, 
when melted ; or, in other words, that a fall of 
eight inches of snow is equal to a fall of one 
inch of water over the whole tcrritory indi- 
cated, 

It will then be necessary to calculate how 
many square inches fell on a square foot; then 
inquire, or look in some appropriate book, to 
find how many square inches in a pint, assuming 
that a pint is a pound. We must then proceed 
to'find how many pints or pounds fall on one 
acre. Then take the number of acres to a 
square mile; and, multiplying by 125 (Phila- 
delphia has an area of 123% square miles) we 
shall see how vast a power God exercised in this 
area, which is, perhaps, only the one-hundredth 
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wonders of the Universe. 

Again, this rain descended from a height of 
at least a quarter of a mile. Who can tell how 
many steam engines, each of fifty horse power, 
it would take to lift forty-five inches of water 
one-fourth of a mile high in twelve months, over 
an area of 125 square miles? 


_—O 2-2 


A DARWINIAN ENGINEER. 


ie y \ 3 GENTLEMAN in Jersey city, has a 
an 3 pet monkey, which often ranges up 
Fe a 7 and down through the large pencil 


factory, on Railroad Avenue, in that 
city. He is not a regular hand, but 
makes himself useful, as occasion 
requires. They call such operatives 
‘spare hands,” I believe. The others think 
they could “spare” this young Darwinian at 
times, but Mr. Cleveland thinks the world of 
his pet. He is of a very observing turn of mind, 
as is usually the case with his class. He had 
often gravely watched the engineer, as he went 
about his duties, and enjoyed nothing more 
than seging him pull the rope that managed the 
whistle. No doubdt he thorght to himself, “I 
can do that as well as he.’ But he was too 
smart to interfere with other folk’s business, when 
there were plenty around to give him a rap on 
the head, for his interference. But one Sunday 
afternoon this winter, when the coast was clear, 
he determined to try a little engineering, on his 
own hook. So he seized hold of the rope, and 
pulled away with all his might. The whistle 
screamed, and the monkey swung himself off 
on the rope, in the highest delight. All the 
Jersey City folks, within hearing, were terribly 
scared. 

“ Dixien’s pencil works are certainly on fire,” 
was Called out excitedly, from one to another. 
Every body came running, and the whistle kept 
on screeching; and oh, such confusion and ex- 
citement as there were for atime! At length, 
when the crowd burst in, and rushed to the en- 
gine, there was “that pesky monkey,” swinging 
away at his ease, and evidently enjoying his 
music to the full. His pranks suddenly came 
to a conclusion, and he was cute enough to 
swing hinself out of harm's way. He was as 


part of the territory over which the same snow | sharp at dodging as any New Yorker. 
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GIGGING FISH AND FLOUNDERS. 
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BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Author of “‘ Schoolday Dialogues,’ ‘‘The Gospel in the 
* Trees,” “The Old Log Schoolhouse,’ “‘ Workday 
Christianity,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The Quarterly Meeting. 


FHE next quarterly-meeting occasion, 
at Baker's Grove, was one of unts- 
ual interest. Elder Blazer was as- 
sisted by a young minister from 
the Seminary, near Reisterstown, a 
devoted and able preacher of the 
Word. The people who once heard 
him, believed in him and trusted him. Some- 
way, his words stirred the air differently from 
any other sounds. There was ringing music in 
his speech. He was honest of soul, and his 
face said so in every feature. Such a man 
needed to carry no letters of introduction, any- 
where. He was a student, and brought rich, 
new thoughts from the Bible pages. He was 
true and faithful, and the heavenly benediction 
rested upon his head, and echoed from his lips. 
There is a secret power in the good man’s pres- 
ence, which is inmostly felt by others, whether 
this power is ever explained or not. It is the 
mystery of godliness; and great is that mystery 
when, like an atmosphere, it compasses a min- 
ister of the Gospel. 


The meeting had passed into the second 
week. The attendance was large; the religious. 
impressions were broad and deep throu ghout 
the community. Cyrus Hartley's school had 
closed that very day, for the winter term. The 
pupils were deeply affected at the separation 
from the teacher they loved so well. Anne 
Cameron was soon to lose her friend’s welcome 
visits and helps in study, at the miller’s ; Nim~ 
rod Turner was mellowed by the unusual influ. 
ences about him; Cyrus was solemn and 
thoughtful at leaving his pupils, and especially 
his interesting pupil at Nimrod Turner's; and 
Dan'l Malone was like one in a dream. 

Reader, do you remember the last dav of 
winter school, in the country? When the sor th 
wind began to swell the maple buds; when the 
drifted snow had melted along the ridges; 
when the brooks and creeks ran flushing full 
from bank to bank; those glimpses of the day 
are permitted still. You can surely never for- 
get the unstudied lessons of that afternoon; the 
uncommon stillness of the room; the tender 
tones of the teacher, all the day long; that lov- 
ing look of his, which you never so clearly saw as 
when you looked through tears ; that attachment 
circling round your heart and keeping you near 
his side—a drawing which you never so fondly 
felt as then. The feet that stepped outward 
across the threshhold, after the solemn ‘ You 
are dismissed" was said, did not hurry that af- 
ternoon, as always they had hurried on other 
days. But how far away those feet have wan- 
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dered now! And how weary others are! The 
bugles of war, in after years, called some of 
those bravest boys away. They took up the 


soldiers’ march, and the music died away in the , 


d the hills; the familiar f Pile 
GIStanee De yond te: BE oe aIniiay 1OVms 0 lous seat, and the scene was changed from the 


dearly loved ones disappeared in the battle's 
smoke; and they return no more. They are 
too far off to be summoned back by the call, 
‘To books,” or by the tap of the teacher's hand 
upon the window sash. The long spelling-class, | 


that extended from wall to wall within, until the ! 


best speller stood very near to the veriest blun- | 
derer of them all, is broken and scattered far , 
and wide. Of the many who took the teacher's 
hand that melancholy hour, and pressed it so 
tenderly, ready to weep at his simplest word, not 
one re-enters the house to-day. They are all 
gone. But 


‘‘ There is a future, O, thank God! 
Of life, this is so small a part; 

"Tis dust to dust, beneath the sod, ° 
But there, up there, ‘tis heart to heart.”’ 


But our pen wanders strangely from our 
story. Forgive; for we can never forget. Nim- 
rod Turner and Dan'l Malone were in the con- 
gregation, quiet and intent on the services. 
Hector Bond and the Professor were also tiiere. 
The big Riptons were standing against the walls 
in the darkest corner of the room, subdued by the 
solemnity of the sermon, as it fell in winning 
and in warning power from the preacher's lips. 


| 


| 


The Professor, by his pinchbeck jewelry, at- eh ee 
Be ee ee ne rye at sound could come from so diminutive a body. 


tracted the attention of a few giddy girls ; 
tor Bond attempted a few grimaces and winks 
at the Ripton’s; but the hour was too sacred for 
trifling, and his gratuitous efforts at gayety were 
signal failures, every one. Just then, in tones 
like notes from a clarion, the preacher quoted, 
as a climax to his argument, the text, “ Be sure 
your sin will find you out.” The Divine fact, 
as if thrust from a bow of bended steel, pierced 
in stinging pain into the conscience of Allen 
Ripton, and he fell to the floor. His armor was 
broken through by the Gospel arrow. A shud- 
der ran over the vast assembly. Hector Bond, 
pale and affrighted, arose and left the house. 
The Professor suddenly followed after him. 
Nimrod Turner trembled and hung his head. 
Dan’! Malone was bewildered. In the midst of 
the scene, the preacher stepped down from the 
pulpit to the floor, and standing close to the peo- 
ple, exhorted them in language never to be for- 
gotten. Then, asking the audience to rise and 
sing, he led the invitation hymn, 
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‘“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore." 


Before a single stanza was finished, a score 
of penitents were upon their knees at the anx- 


awful quiet of a few minutes before to one of 
tumult, with mingled sounds of prayer, song, 
and sobs and wailing. Allen Ripton, attended 
by two or three of the leaders in the church, lay 


‘insensible and helpless where he had fallen. 


His eyes were fixed in a wild stare upon the 
ceiling. The people were amazed at the sight 
of the strong and muscular young man, pros- 
trate and rigid as if dead. Some said it was a 
swoon; but nobody knew what a swoon was! 
Others called it a trance, without knowing what 
that word meant. All were subdued and rev- 
erent, at the sight. In this strange condition, 
Allen Ripton lay till broad daylight, next morn- 
ing, when he was taken to his home. His con- 
viction was deep; but his conversion was not 
yet.* 

Among the oldest members of the Baker's 
Grove congregation, was Martin Epsomham- 
mer, whose far-off ancestors came from Bava- 
ria; but Martin was thoroughly Americanized 
in manner and dialect. Indeed, one might say 
of him that he was completely Owl-Runified, s 
little did he seem to know or care for other lo- 
calities than his own familiar hills. He was a 
little old man of sixty, with angular features, 
white hair, wrinkled skin, and a lion’s voice. 
One could not help wondering how so much 


He was a quaint, kind man, uneducated in books, 
but well-versed in the Gospel, an ultra sectarian, 
and good at a bargain. He generally wore a 
drab-colored overcoat, with a long frock-tail and 
a series of capes, shingled down from neck to 
back like a roof, and fastened .at the throat by 
a brass hook and a short chain of rings. The 
collar was high and stiff, and when turned up 
around the neck, was storm-proof against hail- 
stones and flying brush. Being a thin, cold 
man, he sometimes kept this bundling outer 
garment about him, even in the house, and 
through the exercises of an evening meeting. 
And occasionally, in milder weather, he man- 
tled himself with this ample over-all, as if the 
cold and heat might alike be defied by its pro- 
tecting folds. Martin Epsomhammer had not 
removed his great coat on the evening to which 


* This incident is related from a well-known fact, 
parallel in every particular, remembered by the minis- 
ter who witnessed it, and by others, to this day. 
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reference has just been made. The sermon 
had got through the drab, and wonderfully 
warmed him within, until the old man was in 
joyous mood by the time the prayer-meeting 
exercises were begun. After a fervent petition 
by the elder, amen-ed by Martin Epsomhammer 
from beginning to end, another spiritual song 
was sung, every body joining in the chorus: 


“Oo to die in the field of battle— 
Die in the field of battle.”’ 


This old melody has a weird and stirring power, 
even yet, as its cadences echo in memories far 
away. It roused the courage of the soldiers of 
the cross, and excited the demonstrative to em- 
phatic avowals of their allegiance to God. 

After this song, by a gentle motion of his 
hand, the young minister swayed the congrega- 
tion to their knees again. Elder Blazer never 
could accomplish this uniformity of attitude. 
He had attempted it time and again, by com- 
manding the people down; but they would not, 
with the exception of the members whom he 
held in subjection. But the young man’s silent 
gesture could achieve more in a promiscuous 
audience that the elder’s authoritative voice. 
The secret of this difference was back in the 
region of the spirit. The common people are 
moved by motive more easily than by muscle. 

“Will brother Martin Epsomhammer lead us 
an prayer?” 

The name in full was necessary, for the reason 
that the principal praying members at the Ba- 
ker's Grove church were Epsomhaimmers, male 
and female, old and young, rich and poor. 
Through the confused and beseeching cries that 
were now lifted from all parts of the house, the 
clear, strong tones of Martin Epsomhammer’s 
voice arose like diapasons from an organ, as, 
emphasizing each brief sentence by a stroke of 
his clenched fist upon the pew, he said, 

“O Lord, we thank Thee for what Thou art, 
and for what Thou art doing. Thou has con- 
varted many, many souls-a. O Lord, convart 
more. Convart a heap more-a. Convart all 
the sinners on Owl Run-a. Convart the Pres- 
byterians. Convart the Campbelites-a. Con- 
vart every body about Baker’s Grove. 
then, O Lord, start up Willow Creek, and clean 
the holler-a. Stop two weeks at Henderson's 
still-house, and convart the grinders and the 
bilers, the coopers and the haulers, the sellers 
and the miserable drinkers-a. And then, O 
Lord, go on up the creek-a and climb the hill to 


Reisterstown and convart the Bonds and the. 


Riptons who raise the barley-a.” 


And _. good for the larkey, though ? 


This singular prayer, accented all through by 
the mighty lung-force of the old man, and pro- 
pelled by as sincere a heart purpose as ever in- 
fluenced inmost motives of believer's soul, 
although, perhaps, shocking to the ritualist, had 
the essential virtue of earnest, wrestling faith. 
To us, such a petition sounds grotesque enough; 
and yet Heaven does not gauge prayers by the 
rules of rhetoric, but by the belief that lifts their 
meaning to the skies. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Gigging Fish and Flounders. 

Allen Ripton, from the time of his prostration, 
was a Changed youth. Not that he was made 
better or happier; for he became morose and 
melancholy from that hour. He evidently bore 
a burden on his conscience, yet unconfessed and 
unrelieved. He kept away from religious meet- 
ings, and studiously avoided the preacher. For 
yet awhile, his trouble shall be sure and sore. 

Nimrod Turner was more thoughtful than 
ever. He talked without profanity, and even 
gave freely to religious and benevolent purposes. 
His old-time oaths were ingrained with his 
habits of speech, but were modified into awk- 
ward ejaculations and other odds and ends of. 
words thrust into his sentences, as if to utilize the 
superabundance of breath, hitherto wasted in 
blasphemy. His reformed vocabulary, how- 
ever, was the indication of a better inward 
life. | 

Speaking to Dan’l Malone one evening, at the 
mill, he said, “I vow that ‘tarnal upstart of a 
singin’ master ’s up to some devilment beyand his 
new gamut. It’s more’n a month since Cy 
Hartley's school broke up and the big meetin’ 
quit, and I heard the other day that Puapicien 
is still hangin’ round the parts.” 

“An’ it’s yerself I’m tellin’ it till, Misther 
Turner, but di’ n’t I onterthain my own opinion of 
the thriflin’ thaafe iver since the day I laid eyes 
on him meself. Do ye’s moind of my’s tellin’ 
ye’s how Cyrus twusted the Professor's grustle 
on the wee bit of a tune his faither had stuck in 
a letther?” 

“T reckon I do, Dan'l, wasn't that upset 
Blowin’ like all 
blazes about his larnin’, and not gumption 
enough to see bran about buckwheat notes when 
the bag was open;” and Nimrod chuckled at 
his own millerly wit, at the expense of the Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Moind what I tell ye’s jist, Misther Turner, 
but the dirthy blackguard’'s in cahoot with this 
botherin’ pewter money that keeps slippin’ into 
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oes S pockets unbeknowens, and lakin’ out in| in preparing the soil for the spring crops. He 
a hurry.” was more a man of mind for his practice of the 
Dan'l’s association with Nimrod Turner, du- | outdoor duties of field and woods. Taller, and 
ring the winter, had not been of any advantage | stronger of body, and broader of soul than most 
to the purity of his language. The roughness; young men of his age, no wonder Betsy Hartley 
of the miller’s style had mixed with the Irish | was proud of her son. But for the vague rumor 
brogue. But Dan'l's suspicions were shared by | which had reached her ears, that Cyrus was, in 
older and wiser heads on Owl Run. The spu- | some way, implicated in the suspicious traffic in 
rious half-dollars were becoming vexingly com- | pewter money, Mrs. Hartley would have been 
mon, disturbing the business transactions of the perfectly happy. And yet she felt in her soul 
community, and unsettling public confidence for that time would reveal nothing but wholesome 
miles around. Good citizens were already on | truths, concerning Cyrus. What might be an- 
the alert to detect the origin of the mischief. |noying mysteries now, would clear away into 
Anne Cameron and Dan'l had talked over the | significant providences at last. 
matter many a time, truthfully, and with the} It was a custom among farmers’ boys, and, 
keener interest from the fact that their mutual | indeed, among the farmers’ boys’ fathers, as 
friend Cyrus, was said to have handled one or well, to improve the mid-May nights by spearing 
two pieces of the counterfeit coin. Miss Peekins ; or gigging fish in Willow Creek, distant a few 
had observed Professor Dimpleton going to| miles from the Baker's Grove settlement. This 
Parson Edwards's to see Cyrus Hartley ; andj stream was the largest in the county; and, in 
she had also heard how Cyrus apologized for | season, abounded in suckers and bass from the 
Hector Bond, on the first day of school, when} Ohio. It was rare sport for the time, although 
she knew who was who, and that no good could | the next day was sure to be heavy and dull, as 
be expected from any one who would up and | a consequence of the night's exposure to water 
put in such kind of talk for the Bonds. Itis|and cold. The preparations for gigging were 
hardly necessary to say that Miss Peekins had | always interesting to the boys, although in- 
never been invited to sleigh-ride with the Bonds, ; volving no little skill and toil for steadier hands. 
‘and that Cyrus had chosen to board at the Par-| Early in the afternoon, a group of half-a-dozen 
son's, rather than at Huston’s, notwithstanding | would-be fishermen, with a definite proportion 
the winning preserice of Miss Peekins, who af boys to match, would rally for torch-making 
graced the Huston household. on some barren knob of the hills, where pine- 
It makes all the differeace in the world, when/| knots and resinous roots abounded; and, by 
it comes to holding opinions or holding the | chopping, splitting into splinters, and plaiting 
tongue, whether one’s little prejudices have been | and binding into huge bundles, the luminous 
humored, and whether the comfortable side of brands were duly prepared for lighting the 
things has been turned toward or away from him, , swift ripples and deep eddies of Willow Creek, 
who ventures judgment. onthe darkest night. The artificial illumination, 
The winter was over and gone. ‘The time of | while it is intensely brilliant to human eyes, is 
the singing of birds had come. The warm | blinding and bewildering to the fishes, and under 
spring mornings had mellowed into May, its glare they become easy victims to the barbed 
wreathing verdure from brookside to hilltop. | darts of the spearmen, who wade _ upthe stream 
The south wind had opened the violets along | abreast with the light-bearers, all intently peer- 
the edges of the woods, and scattered dandeli-| ing into the crystal water, yet cold and chill with 
ons, like new-coined gold, in the Japs of the the frosts of departing winter. 
meadows. On the slopes of the hills, the snowy | There was much of the picturesque in such a 
service-berry blooms and dogwood blossoms| scene. Down between densely wooded and 
whitened the woods in sunny spo’s; while the | abrupt hills, the young leaves just scenting the 
tender leaves, soft and young, were tinging in| air with their perfume, the tender grass spread- 
gentle green the landscape, from the willows of | ing in beautiful luxuriance to the water's verge, 
valley, to the dark pines of the ridges. What | the vivid blaze of the torches thrown ott into 
freshness and beauty just bursting into life on} the mysterious depths of the forest on either side 
every side! Is there any other season-of the! of the stream—and you have a picture at once, 
whole round year, so redolent of sweetness, so; weird and impressive. Occasionally the whip- 
abounding in peace? | porwill’s shrill call, from some neighboring 
Cyrus Hartley had gone to his home, at Brush- | thicket of hazel or hemlock, or the melancholy 
wood Barrens, and was at work with his father “to-whoot-to-whoo” of the owl, from an overhang- 
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ing sycamore tree, added strange music as an 
accompaniment to the midnight scene. Now 
and then the barking of a watch-dog, at some 
neighboring farm-house, was intruded as an 
avowal of dissent from all such nocturnal pro- 
cedures about his master’s premises. 

One night in the warm May-time, Nimrod 
Turner and Dan’'l Malone, with two or three 
neighbors and the regular per-centage of boys, 
were out on a fishing expedition on Willow 
Creek. For a wonder, Dan’l had insisted on 
having the Professor inthe company. Nimrod 
permitted the strange freak of Dan'l’s choice, 
with curious surmisings of what might be back 
of it. The eccentricities of Dan'l were gener- 
ally allowed by his friends. The young Irish- 
man, however awkwardly related to certain 
things, usually rounded out on the right side. 
He could not be fairly measured, while in the 
midst of an event. Nimrod knew there was 
some substantial reason for Dan'l’s notion on 
the make-up of the fishing party, and asked no 
questions. 

The Professor had brought Hector Bond with 
him; and thus the original and the derivative 
portions of the group were incongruous enough, 
if not indeed uncongenial. But for a fishing 
party, roughing it.for a night, the elements 
might be made to work after a sort. The Pro- 
fessor insisted on walking along shore, lest he 
might soil his fine clothes ; although Bond came 
prepared for wading. and work with the others, 
bearing torch, spearing, or stringing fish, as 
opportunity might offer. The narrows project- 
ing here and there, now on one side and then on 
the other, as the party slowly ascended the 
crooked stream, it became necessary, if the 
Professor should be kept high and dry, that 
some one should carry him across the creek at 
every sudden propinquity of the bluff. This 
task was performed, in turn, by the stouter mem- 
bers of the company. Along shore, he amused 
himself by retailing worn-out jokes to Hector 
Bond, and by singing snatches of indecent songs, 
such as his country class would never suspect, 
from such dainty lips as his. He thought to 
excite the applause of the boys. But Dan’ 
Malone was disgusted with such bad breeding, 
and secretly resolved to have an accident at 
some near crossing. This, at any rate, was a 
part of Dan'l's excuse for the mental programme 
which he had concocted for the evening. Coming 
to an abrupt, rocky bluff, which edged down al- 
most perpendicularly into the creek, the Professor 
was hedged in again, and stood in the mystic shad- 
ows, waiting for his ferryman. It came Dan'l’s 
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turn to carry his Professors/zf across the water. 
And Dan’l knew just where to wade in upon a 
smooth, shelving rock which pitched, geologi- 
cally speaking, toward the deep eddies, close 
under the brow of the cliff. With the exquisite 
Dimpleton astride his neck, when midway of 
the stream, Dan'l suddenly slipped forward and 
tumbled his passenger headlong into the deepest 
part of the creek, frightening fishes and fisher- 
men by the tremendous splurge. It was a well- 
managed accident, and the consequences very 
humiliating to the singing-master, who, helped 
out heroically by Dan'l himself, stood shivering 
upon the shore. Hector Bond, always ready to 
take offence at real or supposed disrespect, was 
in a rage at Dan'l, just the same, however, as if 
it had been purely accidental. Bond threatened 
vengeance upon Dan'l by-and-by, when. he 
should catch him in another crowd. Bond's 
damaging deeds were always of the by-and-by 


order. He seldom risked his bones in immedi- 
ate peril. He would do daring things, by-and- 
by 


It was well toward midnight when the Pro- 
fessor was watered, and no persuading could 
induce him to tarry until a fire should be kin. 
dled on the shore, to dry himself. In the dark- 
ness, the Professor and Hector disappeared, 
discomfited and angry at what had “happened.” 
The fishing was ended for the night. When the 
two companions had gone, and a rousing fire 
was glowing under the elms by the creek, 
Nimrod saia, 

‘“‘Dan'l, what'n the mischief do you mean! 
I’ve a mind to pitch you into the creck, you 
crazy rascal!” Nimrod recollected his person- 
al obligations to the Bonds for various favors, 
such as the rich can sometimes extend toward 
the poor. “I shouldn't wonder if the singin’ 
master would git you sevendably thrashed, for 
that air cussed awkwardness 0° yourn.” 

“Niver do ye moind, now, jist; and don't ye 
know that blatherin’ calf made a bit of a song 
about the hookin’ I got at the mill; and did n't 
he say it to his class in the toon yonder, the ither 
noight? Plague on his dirthy picter; and now 
he may mak’ anither song, and run his ould two- 
penny-bit gamut intil it till he ’s hoarse as anither 
frog. And may-be the kerchug he got will put 
him in squaikin' ordher for his next toon 
maitin’.” . 

Nimrod, and the others of the company, 
laughed heartily at Dan'l’s revenge; but they 
were not quite satisfied whether that would be 
the end of it. Either a row or a reconciliation 
was next to be looked for. 
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“Well, I don't blame you much, after all, 
- Dan'l,” said Nimrod. By this time the fire had 
kindled to a fierce flame, and threw radiance far 
out among the trees, and glistened across the 
water. “But, Dan’'l, why didn't you wait fora 
chance somewheres else, without 'ticen him into 
this scrape. Ifyou'd only a-tripped him up on 
his own ground, onexpected like—" 

‘An’ do ye’s call it trippin’ him up on the 
ground, is it—that sluther that I did till him in 
the wather, Misther Turner ?” 

“Goshens! you'd a heap better not went out 
of your way to fool the pesky whelp.” Nimrod 
could n't restrain his own contempt for the fellow, 
and inwardly admired Dan'l’s spunk. “I’m 
afeard the dem— consarned villain'll waylay 
you some night, and make you pay this thing 
up, with compound interest, Dan’l Malone.” 
Nimrod was evidently thinking of money mat- 
ters and money clamors, when he used this 
figure of speech. 

“Waylay the briggle! Hist, now! Let me 
jist mention a bit of my moind in your ear, 
Misther Turner.” And Dan'l looked around to 
see that no interloper might overhear what he 
was about to say. ‘An’ do ye moind, now; 
it’s meself that suspacions we are moighty 
handy to the cave where them snakin’ thaives 
moulds their pewter. I was a-thinkin’ this 
whoile back that we'd gig up the creek to this 
verra spot forninst the rocks, look, jist; an’ 
do n't you see how the rascals moight be hangin’ 
round the bushes this blessed minnit, if paple 
bothered with their den. You may fale sure 
that the shiverin’ singin’ maister’s the last spal- 
peen to be standin’ guard over his pewter shop, 
the noight.” 

Sure enough! Dan'l had reconnoitered the 
the hills alone, and had made discoveries more 
curious and complicate than the mystery of the 
hoisting-rope, at the mill. This gigging party 
had all the while been supervised by the cun- 
ning Dan'l, who meant business. He was 
making a torch, and sharpening a spear for 
bigger fish than chubs or minnows in Willow 
Creek. 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE WOODS. 
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BY A. H. WIDNEY. 
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I, 
The Road that led to tt. 
"T was a winding wagon way, 
Where the summer shadows lay, 
Where the beach tree bent its head, 
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Where the grass its carpet spread. 


Where the wild sweet-williams grew, 
Where the violet’s eye cf blue 
Watched the swaying of the trees, 
And the darting honey-bees. 


Where the timid turtle-dove 

Sang its plaintive song of love, 
Where the chipmunk hid himself— 
Saucy, sprightly little elf! 


Where the squirrel mocked our chase, 
Here and there, and every place— 
Swinging on the highest tree, 

Chatting o’er his victory. 


A group of ragged, red-faced boys, 

Full of frolic and full of noise, 

Went this way to the school each day— 
They were sez¢to study—they wem? to play. 


They climbed the iron-wood, straight and tall, 
They mocked the cat-bird’s querulous call ; 
Some gathered the goose-berry, prickly and sour, 
And some, bouquets of the wild-wood flower. 


They braided the bark of the leather wood, 
And whips they made that were tough and good ; 
They fashioned guns from the elder stem, 
And with poke-berry juice they painted them ; 
They sang and shouted the live-long-day, 
Free from care, and full of play. 
Il. 
How this School House locked. 

A turn in the road brings full into view 
The school-house itself—shall I show it to you? 
The walls are of logs with the chinks mudded 

o'er ; 
The seats are of puncheons*—the same as the 

floor. 


The boards for the door have been split from a 
tree ; 

The hinges and latch are of wood, do you see ? 

The chimney is wide, made of sticks and of 
clay— 

With a rousing big fire on a cold winter day. 


The writing desk is a long sloping shelf, 

Each writer close watched by the master him- 
self. 

What with cracks through the floor, and with 
cracks through the wall, 

Ventilation abundant is certain to all. 


*Logs split in two or more pieces, so as to give a 
broad, flat surface, and then dressed level and smooth,. 
with broad ax or adze, 
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The window—just one—runs the length of one 
" side, 

Say a dozen feet long, and a single foot wide ; 

The roof is of “shakes,” broad, heavy, and long, 

Held down by “ weight poles” many and strong. 


You have seard of “ Brush College,” you see it 
now, 
The “ master” has come, take your hat off, and 
bow. 
ITI. 
The “ Master.” 


Big and burly the “ master” stands, 

With a bundle of “water beech” in his hands; 
For many a son of the forest to-day 

Will need to be governed, I dare say. 


He lifts the latch of the clapboard door— 
With a hickory broom he sweeps the floor— 
He heaps the fire with logs of beech, 

Till the leaping flames up the chimney reach. 


He writes up the copies, or works a hard sum, 
Till the hour for ‘taking up school” has come, 
Then grasps the “ruler,” and rattles the sash, 

- Rat-a-tat—rat-a-tat—dash—dash—dash. 


IV. 
School Scenes. 


Bless me! What a din and clatter! 

What’s the matter ? 

What a patter ! 
As they scatter to their seats. 

‘ Sam and Simon— 

Luke and Lyman— 

How they climb in— 

How they chime in— 
(How the rhyme in this repeats! ) 


Reading classes, 
Lads and lasses, 
As time passes take the floor, 
Oh what clamor— 
What bad Grammar— - 
How they stammer evermore. 


Then the spelling, 
Sinking—swelling, 

This one ¢e//ing some hard word, 
To some dear one, 
Or some queer one, 

By her love or laughter stirred. 


Then the master, 
Frowns disaster, 
Hurries faster, closes soon. 
By that token, 
Silence broken, 


‘go. 


One word spoken— 
No-o-9-0-0-0ON ! 


Baskets and pails, 

With chickens or quails, 
Sausages, short cakes and so on, 

Grouped into families, 

Fives, fours, and threes— 
How they gat, how they chatter and so on! 


Oh, those old-fashioned plays, 
And those queer backwoods ways, 
Of that old-fashioned school in the depth of the 
wildwood, 
May my fingers be thumbs, 
If the time ever comes, 
When I fail to remember the school of my 
childhood. 


~~ 2 
LIFE OR DEATH—WHICH ? 
A SAD STORY. 


BY JESSIE CARROLL. 


: 2ECENTLY, at a Temperance Conven- 

‘4 tion, Mr. Cole, of Boston, late Su- 
perintendent of the “Inebriate Re- 
form School” there, while addressing 
the children, related the following 
sad case: 

A young man, of about twenty- 
one years, son of a flourishing distiller—recently 
deceased, was admitted; and for a season his 
case seemed hopeful. All were interested in the 
young man, for he was truly polite, agreeable, 
refined and educated, making his prospects for 
future usefulness very promising, if he could 
abstain from the demon, alcohol! His posses- 
sions amounted to no less than two million 
dollars—a fourth part of his father’s unrighteous 
gain. But his wealth could not quench his un- 
governable thirst; and one eventful night, he 
took his hat and started for the street door. 
We were on the alert, for a life was in peril. 
"T was a fearful moment, the crisis had come. 
Would life or death be the result? 

Stepping up to him, we placed a hand upon 
his shoulder and said, kindly, “George, don't 

“| must go!” he replied emphatically. 

Still we plead, “Do listen to us, George, don't 
go out.” 

“T must go,” he still persed: taking a step 
toward the door. 

But we could not give him up, and made 
another effort to detain him, Having a bunch 
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of keys in hand, we held them up and said, 
“Look at these keys in my right hand, George. 
Supposing that with these in your possession, all 
the rational, healthful pleasures of life would 
open to you, but with this one in my left hand, 
only the wine cask and misery, which would 
you take?” 

“ The wine /” answered the poor young man, 
decidedly—poor, though a millionhire, for he 
had no strength to resist or abstain from the 
maddening bowl. 

Then, as we had no-right to employ force, we 
were obliged to give him up; but, once more 
taking his hand, we addressed to him these 
prophetic words: ‘Just as sure as you leave 
us now, one year from this will find you in a 
drunkard's grave, or an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum!" 

He went. Butere a year rolled around, he 
died in a mad house—expired in terrible tor- 
tures, from the effects of that fatal habit and 
resolution, to take only the wine cask! 

Be ioc te ag geo 


A MUSICAL DOG. 


—_————_ 


BY J. D. VINTON, M. D. 


yID you ever hear of such a thing? 

Or, rather, did you ever hear a mu- 

sical dog perform? I have heard 

such stories related, and scen printed 

statements to such an effect, con- 

cerning dogs, cats, mice, and other 

animals; but never, until a few 
mornings ago, were my ears greeted with 
such music; yet my eyes, as well as ears, were 
witnesses to the fact. 

The Catholic church-bell, near where I live, 
always rings every morning, during the Lent 
season, at half-past seven o'clock, and it is my 
custom to pass that place every morning at that 
hour. Nearly opposite to the church lives a 
moderately sized hound, that has frequently at- 
tracted my attention. 

The other morning, while passing along the 
street, the bell was ringing, and there stood the 
dog, in front of the house, with his head elevated, 
pointing towards the church steeple—making a 
constant, steady howl, which, at first, was dis- 
cordant with the sound of the bell. But, like a 
faithful devotee to his profession of music, he 
varied his tone, until it fell exactly in unison 
with the bell, when he kept up a steady, pro- 
longed sound, as if conscious of tae harmony 
he was making. How he could continue the 
sound so long, without stopping to breathe, was 


a mystery to me. Coming up where he stood, 1 
jumped toward him, and he ceased; but I had 
no sooner passed, than he began again; at first, 
making quite a discord, but, by perseverance as 
before, soon got his voice once more in tune, 
and the last I heard of him in the distance, was 
his continual howl in perfect tune with the bell. 

This attracted my attention quite strongly—as 
I sometimes feel musically inclined myself. 
But my impressions were still more deepened, 
when, a few mornings after witnessing the above, 
as I was passing the same place, and the bell 
struck for the first time, just as I had passed the 
house, I saw the dog bound upon the high steps 
in front of the house, and commence his former 
practice. This time his voice was not in tune, 
as before, and he did not seem desirous of 
touching the same note; but soon I discovered 
he had taken a perfect ¢4zud—the bell sounding 
do of the scale, and the dog mz This he con- 
tinued for a short time, until I had got some 
distance away, when I discovered he had 
changed his key, and was then sounding a f/th, 
or sol, 

Now, whether that dog reasons or not, I do 
not know; I will leave it for those who profess 
to know more about the matter than I do, to 
decide. But I can not keep it from my mind, 
that that dog likes music, and I am not sure but 
ere long he will become a musician of some 
note, if he keeps on improving; for it is my 
purpose, in penning this article, to give him 
what little notoriety / can, as an amateur per- 
former. 

But there is a lesson for those who have 
greater powers than a dog, to be drawn from 
this incident. Can not our friends of the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, all of them, do as well 
as the dog has done? The dog appears to be 
interested in music, and I do not doubt that the 
amiableness of his disposition is greatly enhanced 
by this feeling of harmony in his nature, nor do, 
I, in the least, doubt the power of music to soothe 
and soften much of the harshness of human 

nature, when properly cultivated. But whether 
we will all pattern after this dog, and try to 
cultivate a musical spirit, by taking a bell as a 
starting point for self-instruction, I can not say ; 
but, certainly, it would not be a very dogish 
feature, though it be a dog that sets us the 
example. 


ST ie eae ea arene Ber 

The pupils of the Dover, N. H., High School 
are examined at regular intervals on topics 
which involve a careful reading of the daily and 
weekly newspapers. 
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THE WEEPING TREE. 


THE WEEPING TREE. 


HE Canaries are a group of islands, 
in the Atlantic Ocean, belonging to 
Spain. They are 135 miles west of 
the nearest point, on the African 
coast. The group consists of seven 
principal islands, and three small 
ones, called Lztt/e Canaries. The 

total area of all of them is not over 3500 square 

acres, with a population of nearly 250,000. 

They are all of volcanic origin, rough and 

mountainous; the peak of Teneriffe, 11 ,400 fect 

high, is the greatest elevation. 

The Canaries have.no rivers, but are watered 
entirely by mountain streams. The climate is 
hot, but healthy ; the soil very fertile, producing 
all kinds of grain and fruits in great abund- 
ance. 

These islands are the native home of the 
well known Canary bird, which is still found 
there in wild freedom. 

Jean de Bethencourt, a French Baron, made 
a descent on these islands in 1402, and subduing 


ed the greater portion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity, and retired in 1405. He afterwards 
published an account of the islands, from which 
we obtain the following description of the 
Weeping Tree, as represented in the above 
engraving. 

“In the highest part of the Ile-de-Fer, trees 
exist, from which constantly trickle a pure, 
bright water, which collects in a basin around 
the tree. This water is of so peculiar a nature, 
that when a person has eaten to excess, and 
afterwards takes a drink of it, before one hour 
elapses, the food is all digested, and the appetite 
returns as keen as before. 

« The tree is known among the natives as the 
‘Weeping’ or ‘ Holy Tree.” 

Although modern travelers and writers do 
not particularly refer to this strange tree, we 
have reasons to believe that the foregoing ac- 
count is truthful. The mountainous regions of 
the Canary islands have been explored to no 
great extent during the past century, as broader 
fields and still more obscure localities have 
claimed the attention of the great discoverers 


them, was crowned king in 1404. He convert- | of modern times. 
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BETTER THAN A DOCTOR.—DIALOGUE. 
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her nephew. Dr. MorpuHia, Mr. Lona, a 
widower. 

SCENE.—Everything in disorder.— 
GIRLS in the parlor arranging things.— 
Aunt KETURAH in adjoining room, lying 
on a bed.—Enter PETE. 


\HARACTERS :—Aunt Kerurau, hysterical that I’m 
relative. ARNA and Mary, her nieces. Pere, typhorg fever. 
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aunt, but you never had any feelin’s. 
my! 


Oh, my, 
I have such chills and flashes of fever 
‘feard I am agoin’ to be bad with 
I never slept a wink the whole 
night. 

Anna—( Aside)—And she snored loud enough 
to wake the Seven Sleepers. 

Aunt Keturah—\ wish | could on'y have the 
doctor ; but no one ever thinks there’s any thing 


Pete—Suich doleful faces! What's the matter, | wrong with me. 


girls? Tell a fellow, so that he can sympathize 
with you. 
Anna—Matter enough! 


Mary—\ have sent for him, auntie, and he 
will soon be here. Could you not sit up in the 


Here's a host of | bed, while I bathe your face, and brush your 


visitors expected, and the cook's gone off, and | hair, and put on this clean cap? 


the house looks as if a whirlwind had blown 


through it; and, to cap the climax, Aunt Keturah | on 


has found it convenient to have one of her 
spells. : 

Pete—Ph-e-e-w ! 
have Aer cured up. 


Anna—How ? Itwilltake something miracu- | Do git 


lous to do ¢hat. 
Pete—Just leave it to me. 
thing better than a doctor. 
~ Mary—Now, Anna, don't scold; you are not 
the only one who has to suffer for her whims ; 


Aunt Keturah—Sent for the doctor? Mercy 
us! What doctor ? 
Mary—Dr. Morphia. 


Aunt Keturah—That quack! It will be 


If that’s all, I can soon| throwin’ away money ; besides, I haint time to 


lie abed takin’ medicine. Oh, my! Oh, my! 
some liniment for my shoulder, or this 


infamsmat'ry rheumatiz will kill me. Oh, ho! 


I know of some- | It was very kind of you to send off for the doctor, 


but you must not mind me speakin’ sharp. 
Mary—Oh, no, auntie, and if you don't want 
Doctor Morphia, we can send him word not to 


besides, she may be really ill, no one is entirely | come. 


exempt from sickness. If you or I were in her 


Aunt Keturah—Doctor who? Doctor Mor- 


place this morning, sze would be untiring in her | phia, did you say? There’s sich a buzzin’ in 
efforts to get something to set us “afoot” again. | my ears I can 't hear right. He's the young 


Think of that. 

Anna—I know it is not the way she would 
treat us, but it does worry me so, when she gives 
one of her heart-rending groans, and begins to 


fellow! Ithink I like him very well. I'll wy 
to sit up a bit, but I feel so faintish. I tried to 
git up this mornin’ three times, to git breakfast, 
but I got blind and had to lay down. I had 


enumerate her ailments. If she would only sich horrid dreams last night, I know somethin’ 


cease complaining, and put off that dolorous will happen. 


face, | would willingly do anything for her. 
Mary—You forget that she is 
and can not be expected to bear things as pa- 
tiently as you or I. (Aunt Keturah calls 
« Girls.”) But there; she is calling, and as I 
sent off for the doctor some time ago, 
better go in and tidy up her room. 


Anna—Nou may expect a scolding for your | to be disrespectful. 
pains; and she will be sure to tell the doctor | wash; we will do whatever you want. 


(Rising with an effort.) 
Anna—Did you dream with your eyes open? 


growing old, | You said a little while ago that you were not 


asleep last night. 
Aunt Keturah—You are an impudent hussy ! 
I guess now that I am stedied up I'll git on the 


we had | kittle and some water to wash them clothes. 


Anna—F orgive me, auntie, I did not mean 
But you are not going to 
Here 


that she had hard work to get any one to go for | comes the doctor. 


him. 

Aunt Keturah—( Girls enter her room)—\ do 
hate to bother you, girls, but (gveanimg) I'm 
sufferin’ so. If you could on’y do something— 
git a mustard poultice, and see if it will not stop 
this flutterin’ about my heart. 

Anna—Why, auntie, 
cease fluttering you would soon die! 


if your heart were to; come a minute too soon. 


Aunt Keturah—Oh, my, my! Some of you 
help me to bed. I feel as if I should drop. 
Where’s my cap? You might ha’ done some- — 
thing with your dilly-dallyin’ roun’. 

(Enter Doctor.) 

Aunt Keturah—Well, doctor, you haven't 

I've got the dipthery 


awful; and I can't speak. I couldn't hardly 


Aunt Keturah—it’s all very well for you to git them to go for you. 


stand there, pokin’ fun at your poor old, dyin’ 


Dr. Morphia—Well, Miss Keturah, we will 
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see what we can do for you. As you have 
some knowledge of diseases, what do you think 
ails you? 

Aunt Keturah—Indeed, I don't know as I 
can ‘hardly tell, but I am ‘feared it is spinal 
affectation. I don't seem to have any use of 
my limbs, and sometimes I’m oneasy, fear it 
goes to my brain, I have sich pains up the back 
of my neck. 

Dr. Morphia—yY our face looks a little flushed ; 
let me have your wrist—pulse a little fast. Now 
just let me examine your tongue. There, that 
will do. I fear you have taken too much med- 
icine. , 

Aunt Kelturah—Medicine? There haint a 
thimbleful passed my lips for two year. (Géds 
exchange glances,and hold up thetr hands.) It 
is my lungs, doctor, the pneumony ; I knowed 
it several days ago. I haven't drawed a breath 
through my left lung for more’n a week, but I 
did not complain; it aint my natur’, 

Dr. Morphia—Do n't you think you might be 
mistaken? Your breathing does not indicate 
lung disease ; indeed, I can not discover symp- 
toms of any of the diseases you have mentioned. 
I will leave you this medicine, (putting down a 
phial and package of powders,) and by the time 
you have taken it I think you will be restored 
to your usual health. I shall not call sagan 
unless you get worse, and you— 

Aunt Keturah—O dear, doctor! you must 
come back to-morrow. You've no idee how bad 
I am, and these girls is so keerless they may 
let me die. You'll come, doctor ? : 

Dr. Morphia—lf you are anxious for it, I 
certainly shall; but I do not see the necessity. 
But I must go. Good morning, ladies. (4x77) 

Aunt Keturah—Heartless wretch! If I was 
some young chit of a girl, he'd be all attention. 
Give me some of that medicine right off, and 
put two of them powders together, I want to get 
over with itsoon. There! the careless brute did 
not leave any directions, and I can’t take any 
of it. Well, well, I may die before he comes 
back to-morrow. Leave me. (£xit Gis.) 

(Aunt Keturah lies very still, until footsteps are heard 
approaching, when she begins to groan.) 

(Enter Pete.) 

Pete—How do you feel, aunt ? 

Aunt Keturah—\ Groaning\—Bad, very bad. 

Fete—\ met an old friend of yours to-day, 
and he told me he would call to see you. 

Aunt Keturah—Of course you told him I 
was sick. 

Fete—Of course I did not, I thought you 
would be delighted to have him. He says he 


is and old lover, and that he has something of 
importance to say to you. There is a band of 
crape around his hat four inches deep. 

Aunt Keturah—\ Rising to her elbow\—Who 
is it? 

Pete—Adam Long. 

Aunt Keturah—\ wonder if he is a widower? 
His wife was always pretendin’ to be sick. 
People said at the time he'd better a’ took me. 

Fete—Well, you will get up when he comes? 

Aunt Keturah—| Sinking back)—Git up! Un- 
feelin’ monster! To ask me to git up and me 
ina manner dyin’. Leave the room this instant. 

Exit Pete. 

(Mr. Long, Mary and Pete enter parlor, and Anna 
enters Aunt Keturah’s bedroom.) 

Anna—Auntie, a gentleman wishes to see 
you. 

Aunt Keturah—( Groaning)—Do let me die 
in peace. 

Lnna—But, auntie, his wife is dead, and he 
seems in distress, and I don’t know any one 
better able to console him than yourself. 

Aunt Keturah—That's true. I'll try to sit 
up abit. (awe with difficulty.) His wife is 
dead, you say? I’m amazed at feelin’ so well. 
I guess this dress will do; I put it on to take the 
doctor’s eye, but this isa grander catch. Here, 
put this medicine away, I don't think I need it; 
and send Pete to tell the doctor he needn't 
come again. Do bespry and put on my collar, 
and that red bow, and fix my hair up becomin’, 
he'll git out o' patience waitin’ and mebbe go 
away. Now come. (Lvtering parlor.) Can 
I believe my eyes? Mary, why did you not tell 
me Mr. Long was here? 

Mr. Long—How d’ye do, Miss Keturah? 
Have this seat? (Pete and the Girls retire to 
the next room.) You look pale; I hope you are 
not sick ? 

Aunt Keturah—! am quite well, thank you. 
Never enjoyed better health than at present. 

Mr. Long—Times have changed since you 
and I were young. My beloved partner has 
passed away, and I feel that I can no longer 
endure this solitary life. 

Aunt Keturah—( Aside)—He's not long mak- 
ing known his arrant. (Zo Mr. Long.) You 
took me ruther on a suddint, Mr. Long, but I 
s’pose you could not find any one abler to take 
charge of your family than me. Few women 
of my age—though I aint as old as I might be— 
stand their years better than I do. 

Pete—Now, what do you say, girls? Better 
than a doctor, isn’t he ? 

(Curran FALLS. ] 
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PAUL BREWSTER’S SECRET. 
BY GEORGE S. KAIME. 


Author of “Phil Granger’s Triumph,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Forgiven, 

“OU can guess that little Paul felt very 
much cast down when they took him 
to prison, and he would have given 
up entirely, had it not been for the 
promise which the policeman gave 
him. He could not have told why 
he had such confidence in the stern- 

faced officer, but he felt very sure that he would 

tell the Barretts. What then? He could not 
have told that, either, but he was confident that 
something would come of Perhaps they 
would get him out of prison, so that he could go 
back and tell his father what he had to tell. 

Perhaps? Ah, itis not a safe word to rely upon, 

there are so many chances against it. Yet, it 

sometimes makes one more hopeful, as it did 

little Paul Brewster. 

Paul found the prison much preferable to the 
station house. That is, it was not so filthy nor 
so gloomy. And no very hard task was laid | 
upon him, the first day; and when night came, 
he slept very soundly. You know a clear con- 
science is a very great help to sound sleep, and 
little Paul had that. 

The second day was worse, however, aithou oh 
his work was no harder, for he had received no 
answer to the word sent by the policeman. He 
did not despair of a reply, but he had some 
doubt. 

“ Perhaps they wont come,” he thought. 

Then he was not quite easy about that pack- 
age. The officers of the prison had taken it 
from him, and although they had assured him | 
that he should have it again, he had some 
doubts of it. He might have been easy about | 
that, however, for had those officers been dis- 
posed to dishonesty, they never would have 
suspected that the little bundle, wrapped in a bit 
of old newspaper, contained anything valuable. 

As the day advanced, little Paul felt less and 
less hopeful. He had said to himself, in the 
morning: “If some of the Barrett's don't 
come to-day, they never will come,” and as the 
hours flew by, his hope fled. At noon he con- 
cluded that if they did n't come by three o'clock, 
he should not look for them any more. At 
three o'clock he gave up entirely. The last 
hope was gone. 


keeper's question, for the man could not fail to 
note his utterly downcast look. “I'm sick, sir, 
though I can't tell just where. If you'll let me, 
I guess I had better go to bed.” 

The man knew that he was speaking the 
truth, and compassionately allowed him to go 
to his cell. Once there, and alone, he threw 
himself upon the hard cot, and burst into tears— 
such bitter, burning tears of despair, as can only 
come from a crushed heart. 

“ Nobody cares for me! 
me!” was his only thought. 

It was while in this despondent mood, that 
one of the keepers came to the*cell and an- 
nounced a visitor. 

“Oh! is it some of the Barrett's ?” he asked, 
brightening up. 

“Twill let him speak for himself,” said the 
keeper. 

Wilhe Brewster, for it was he, stepped quick- 
ly to the cell door, and looked in. He knew it 
was little Paul in there, for he had learned the 
name at the office; but at first he could not see 
distinctly, for it was somewhat dark in the cell. 
But Paul, looking toward the light, knew his 
brother at once; and, springing from the cot, 
he threw his arms around Willie's neck so sud- 
denly, as to startle him. 

“Oh, Willie! Wilhe! Willie!” shouted Paul ; 
then he said no more, for he was crying for joy. 

The keeper now spoke. 

“You can have half an hour with—your 
brother,” he said to Willie. “Step inside.” 

Willie went in with Paul, and the key was 
turned upon them. The brothers had so much 
to say, that I can not tell it all, but Iwill let you 
know, that when the half hour was up, Paul 
looked like a different boy. Hope was written 
in every lineament of his plain face. Somebody 
did care for him. 

Within ten minutes after Willie left the prison, 
the operatives on the telegraph line, which 


Nobody cares for 


reached to the city, were kept busy for an hour 


or more. Back and forth flew the messages, 
and all about little Paul. Then a telegram was 
sent to the Governor, and an answer came back, 
Another message was sent, and another answer 
received. So it went for days—so much of it 
that it would tire you to read it all, for the ways 
of the law are long and tedious. At last the all- 
important dispatch came, and Paul was free. 


_Not pardoned, but released from unjust im- 


prisonment. 
Willie and Mamie were there to welcome him 


back to freedom. They had not been back to 


‘Nobody cares for me,” was his reply to the , the city, for they had heard from there, several 


ra 


LITTLE MEG'S VISIT. 


times each day, and knew that Mr. Brewster 
was out of danger, and mending rapidly ; and 
they could not bear to leave little Paul. 

“Oh Willie! I’m so glad!” exclaimed the 
little fellow, as he stepped outside the prison 
gate, and looked above him, and all around 
him, as though he had not seen the clear, blue 
sky, nor breathed the free air for years. “I 
do n't know how to tell you how glad I am, but 
if you hadn't come, I should have died in a 
little while.” 

“Poor boy!” said Mamie, taking his rough 
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which Billy dropped. Oh! I suffered so in that 
dark hole, but I can see now that it was all for 
the best. Here is the letter, pa. It tells all 
about the plan to rob you, and it was written by 
Simon Daniels.” 

This was the first intimatton little Paul had 
given of the nature of his secret, and his words 
created much astonishment. When the letter 
was read, however, it was all very plain, and 
the only wonder was, that they had not seen it 
before. 

“It was ordered by an over-ruling Providence, 


little hand, while the tears started to her eyes.| who doeth all things for the best,” said Mr. 


“Tf we had only known it before.” 


Brewster, fervently. “ Whatever may come— 


So there was somebody else who cared for however dark the prospect may be before me, 


little Paul. 
cared for him a little bit, now that he was free, 
for he met with nothing but kindness, on the 
journey to the city. 

The meeting between Paul and his mother 
was very affecting. His paleness, and the sub- 
dued and almost aged look, would have touched 
her heart, even had it been devoid of the moth- 
er-love. 

When the time came for them to see Mr. 
Brewster, Willie shrank from the ordeal. He 
had not seen his father since the night when he 
was banished from home, and the words that 
he heard then, he could still hear. Might they 
not be repeated ? 

He entered the chamber, side by side with 
Paul, but he paused, after they had crossed the 
threshold, and bowed his head. Mr. Brewster 
opened his lips to speak, but they refused to 
give utterence to the welcome framed in his 
thoughts, and he could only hold out a hand to 
each. 

“Forgiven!” was the one word that Willie 
spoke, as he grasped the offered hand in both 
his own, and sank kneeling at his father's bed- 
side. 

And little Paul, ever unselfish, exclaimed: 
*"Twasn't Willie, pa! He didn't steal the 
money! Billy Daniels and his father did it, 
and I can prove it, now. I saw ’em both that 
night. I was out watching to see Willie, before 
he went away, and when I saw them coming, I 
thought ‘t was Willie, and went to meet him. I 
did n't know you had lost any money, until a 
little while ago, and when I heard of it, I did n't 
dare to say it was Billy Daniels, for I couldn't 
prove it. That is what I went off for; I wanted 
to earn some money, so that I could hunt for 
Billy, for I thought if I could find him, I might 
hear something that would help me. Then I 
got put in prison, pa, and there I got this letter, 


It seemed to him that everybody | 1 shall know that there is a bright spot beyond, 


and shall praise God for his goodness. 
(To be concluded.) 
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LITTLE MEG’S VISIT. 


BY M. E. H. EVERETT. 


“Morning, papa Sam’el! 
How you folks all do? 
I is Auntie Chloe 
Come a-visit you. 


“Had n't you better ask me, 
Will I take a chair ? 

This is dretful walking, 
‘Really, I declare ! 


“Yes, my helf is tol'ble— 
How is Meg, the elf? 

(Papa, you best kiss me, ‘ 
I tant kiss myself.) 


“T left Susan ironing, 
It does beat all things, 
How that girl flies ‘round so, 
Just like she had wings. 


“She got all the b’e’kfast, 
Washed the dishes, too— 

And fed the little kittens, 
And the pig—that’s true. 


“ Papa !—I mean—Sam'e/, 
Where 's mamma, to-day ? 

Do n't see nuffin’ of her— 
’Fraid she’s runned away ! 


“In the kitchen, is she ? 
Dess I'll go down, then— 

Say dood bye—its prob’bly, 
I'll not come again ! 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, should never be written upon the same 
sheet with matter intended for other portions of 
the Stairway. Again, always write exercises 
submitted for publication, and their answers and 
solutions upon separate sheets of paper. By 
observing these instructions, contributions will 
stand a better chance of being noticed.—Gran- 
ville P. \Ne can pay noattention to answers and 
solutions sent in, unless in accordance with our 
instructions. A/ways designate whaz you answer, 
by the number.—F. F. E. Artemas Martin's ad- 
dress is Lock box 11, Erie, Pa. Mathematical 
matter can be sent direct to him, if preferred, as 
all contributions to that Department are forward- 
ed to him from our office—Z. ¥ Mathews. 
Credit can not be given to you for answers or 
solutions that have already been published in 
the MAGAZINE. Of course not !—Susie R. An- 
swers to Puzzles, Rebuses, &c., &c., are pub- 
lished two months afterward; solutions to 
Problems, in the Mathematical Department, 
three months afterward.— Fohn W. H. We are 
not aware that we have “a set” who furnish all 
the exercises which appear in OUR STAIRWAY. 
Any one who desires, has the privilege of con- 
tributing to this Department, and if the exercises 
submitted are original, and sufficiently good, 
they will be accepted and published in turn. 
—A. M. we do not care for any more “ numer- 
al” enigmas. We have a (waste) basket-full 
now. 


— Foseph Rea, sends the following : 
GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. 
62. The voice, all modes of passion can express, 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


That marks the proper word with proper stress. 


McGuffey's Reader. Old Series. 

The voice, all modes of passion can express, 
That mark the proper word with proper stress. 

Same— New Series. 

Which is correct ? 

63. What rule in Orthography can be formed 
to tell which of the letters “E” and “I” is to be 
used first in the combinations “ei” and “ie” ? 

64. What governs the tense of the verb 
“Ought”? 

We have from ZH. £off, a 

65. DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
A number. 
To cease. 
A large quantity. 
In almost every depot. 
A boy’s name. 
A wild bird. 
An animal. 
A consonant. 

As an instance of the importance of punctua- 
tion, C. Clinton sends a sentence susceptible of 
several meanings, with the request to find how 
many ways it can be punctuated to make sense. 

66. PUNCTUATION EXERCISE. 

Fohn Fones says he wrote splendidly. 


An excellent motto for everybody comes from 
¥. M. R. in the shape of an 
67. ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 7 letters. My 6, 2, 5, is 
an animal that frequently gets its nose into my 
1, 4, 3, 7.5 My whole is an excellent motto for 
us all. 


_.. Willie R. S. hides a lot of common names in 
the following sentences: | 
68. HIDDEN NAMES. 
Had America the largest navy in 1812? 


OUR STAIRWAY. 


Mamma, rye bread is the best. 

My son, all men should speak the truth. 

Sister's apple is the best, hers is the largest. 

Look Willie, Dan drew that. 

Here is a riddle from Arthur C. F., not ex- 
actly new, but we have never seen it in these 
words— | 

69. RIDDLE. 

A man rode across London Bridge, yet 
walked. 

Our good friend Z. D., asks our STAIRWAY 
people the names of the authors of some of our 
familiar American poems. 

70. AUTHORS’ NAMES. 


Author of Hail Columbia; Old Oaken Buck- 
et; Star Spangled Banner; 'Twas the night be- 
fore Christmas; The Barefoot Boy; Marco 
Bozzaris ; Old Grimes is dead; The One horse 
Shay; Resignation; You'd scarce expect one 
of my age; Death of the Flowers; The Raven. 


A busy little woman, who subscribes herself 
“ Biz,” sends the following kitchen utensils, in 
every-day use: 
71. CHARADES. 


Something house-keepers dislike, a vegetable, 
and a girl’s name. 

Something done to make ale, and a consonant. 

A very necessary person in war, a letter, and 
to sin. 

One who helps grace the tea-table, what all 
men did to become wise, and something used to 
make bread. 

A good beverage, and a kind of drum. 

A poet and a dog. 


Fohn D, McL. sends a couple of 
DECAPITATIONS. 


72. Behead a fragrant flower, and leave a fluid 
inevery day use. Curtail the same, and leave an 
article indispensable in a lady’s toilet. 


73. Behead a delicious fruit, and leave a 
member of the body. Curtail the same, and 
leave a vegetable. 

We give a rebus from the ready fingers of J. 
NV. Krane. 


74. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


aN 


SYS 
. i, SIBLY 


—WM, P. Hale, sends a few subjects in Natural 
Philosophy, in the shape of 
75. ANAGRAMS. 


I let C try ice. 
Ma, stop here. 
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Ki got in a vat. 
I! um! nest cap. 
Sam met Gin. 
I stop C. 
Mrs. C. M. Peat has for us this month, an 
76. ENIGMA. 
My first is only make-believe, 
My second is cold and hard; 
My whole is an emblem plant, 
Sung of by many a bard. 
Greener than grass—but has no scent, 
What country does it represent? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, &c., 
Published in the March Number, 1874. 


12, Beacuse itis the middle of night. 13. Be- 
cause it is the middle of day. 14. Because it 1s 
the beginning of evening. 15. Becausé it is the 
beginning of day. 16. Because it is the end of day. 
17. Seward. 18. Lincoln. 19. Franklin. 20. Cal- 
houn. 21. Allston. 22. Clay. 23. N-IX. 24, 
1,00cts.=1. 25. XL+X+V=—165. 26. Five. 27. 
XI,V=XI. 28. John Smith. 29. D-rum. 30. 
Harp. 31. Piaao. 32. Dulcimo. 33. 

34. Clara-net—Clarinet. 35. S-pine. 36. Pen, 
den, ten, men. 37. B gone dull car-e.—“ Be- 
gone dull care.” 38. Look bee 4 U leap. 
“Look before you leap.” 39. Because it makes 
our victuals, sour victuals. 

40. C heltenha M. 


A thabasc A. 
N ante S. 
O rkney S. 
N evad A. 
I llinoi  S. 
C asc O. 
U r I. 
S trai T. 


Answers have been received from the follow- 
ing :—J. G. Bohn, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 25, 27, 30; J. E. Detwiler, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 27; Helen C. Miller, 13, 14, 26; John D. 
McLaurin, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 36, 38; W. A. Sibbel, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 26, 27, 36; L. H. Hoffer, 
25, 26, 27, 35, 30; C. A. B—, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 37, 
38; J. M. St. John, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 35, 
36, 38; Lillie Pratt, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 36, 37, 
38 ; Lizzie Mishler, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 27, 28, 35, 36, 38; Anna DeC. B. Hamp- 
ton, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38; E. Se 
Curtis, 25, 26, 27; Jessie S. Burdich, 14, 15, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22. 27, 35, 36, 38; Mattie Jerauld, 
19, 25, 27, 35, 30; A. Wright, 13, 14, 15, -16, 17, 
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18, 19, 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 32, 34, 35, 30, 37, 38; 
Charles B. Compton, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 23, 25, 


of the work both can doin one day. 38+.%=38, 
the number of days in which B and C together 


27, 28, 35, 306, 38; Grace D. Percival, 12, 13,. “can perform the work. EDWIN WATERMAN, 


14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 28, 35, 36, 38: A. E. 
Conover, 26, 27, 35, 36, 38; Will. Groat, 12, 13, 


14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 35, 36; Harvie E. a 


Hartford, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 35, 36, 37, 38; J. M. 
Roseberry, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
25, 26, 27, 29, 30. 36, 38; J. W. Stratton, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 35. 36, 38; Sallie Osmond, 25, 
26, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 27, 38; Arthur C. Brown, » 
17, 18, 19, 20, 241, 22, 27, 36, 38; Emmett Nich- 
ols, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 26, 27, 36, 37, 38. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPAR > TMEN T. 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, Lyrve, Pa, 


The Mathematical Department, in the Futes County 
Chronicle, under the able management of Dr. S. H. 
Wright, A. M., M. D., Penn-Yan, N. Y., is a decided 
success. It is now in its third year. More than 500 
problems, and 400 solutions have been published. The 
contributors are first class mathematicians. 

We have received the first two numbers of Zve 
School,a neat little Magazine published at South Bend, 
Ind. It contains a Mathematical Department, con- 


ducted by our former contributor, Mr, William Hoover. 
—_——_ +o ’ 


PROBLEMS. 


g. Which is heavier, a pound of gold, or a 
pound of feathers ? ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

10, How long must the halter of a horse be, 

to allow him to feed from just one acre of land? 
ETTIE SOULE. 


11, B purchased a certain number of articles 
at the following prices:—For % of the number 
+3, he paid 4 cents each; for % of the remain- 
der+6, he paid 3 cents each; for % of the 
remainder+7, 2 cents each; and for what then 
remained, I cent each. His purchases cost him 
$1.42. Required, the number of articles pur- 
chased. D. GREY LEwIs. 


Solutions of these problems should be received by 
June 20, 1874. 
ro 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in February Number, 1874. 


3. A and B can do a piece of work in 3 days, 
C and D can dothe same in6 days. It would 
take A 7 days to do it alone, and D 10 days to 
do it alone. How long will it take B and C 
together to accomplish the work ? 
ALBERT I, ALLEN. 


Solution.t—_}—=-,,, part of the work B can 
do in one day. 4—)=s5=1s. part of the work 
C can do in oneday. -~.+7,=55=2'5, part 


| 
| 


a 


Solved in a similar manner by R. L. Selden, Max 
Lipowitz, A. E. Clendenning, E. W. Baldwin, A. E. 
born, David Wickersham, John E. McVey, Eddie 

Pr. Patrick, Eddie McManegal, Stephen Poole, and 
others. Albert I. Conover solved by Proportion. 

4. At what rate of discount must U. S. Secu- 


I 

3 rities, bearing 6 per cent. in gold, be purchased 
2 

9 that the investor may realize 10 per cent. in cur- 


-rency, one investinent—the premium on gold 
being 13'3 per cent. ? R. L. SELDEN, 


Solution.—An U.S. Bond for $100 would 
give $6 in gold per annum, at 6 per cent.; this, 
at the given premium, is worth $1.13} }6—$6.80 
in ene which, by the conditions, is 10 per 
cent., or ;', of the investment. $6.80 10=$68, 
cost of $100 Bond; $100 —$68 = $32= 33, = 32 
per cent. R. L. SELDEN. 

Similar solutions given by Will Groat, Edwin Wa- 
terman, Max Lipowitz, and A. E. Sanborn. 
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NEW PUBLICA TIONS RECEIVED. 


The International Review, published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. Six times a year. 


The contents of the first number of this excellent 
Journal are as follows:—I. Our Late Panic, II. Fires 
in American Cities, Il]. Deep Sea Exploration, IV. 
Universal Education, V. The Prussian Church Law, 
VI. International Arbitration, VII. Books. 

Ait Carson, The Pioneer of the West, by John S. C. 

Abbott. Dodd & Mead, New York. 

This is the fifth volume of ‘‘ The Pioneers and Patri- 
ots of America” series. The object of Mr. Abbott, in 
this series of works, is to bring to light the lives and 
adventures of many of the Pioneers and Patriots of 
this continent, whose memory, in the rush of recent 
events, seems likely to be forgottten. Our young 
people could add no more attractive or useful books to 
their.libraries, than this series. 

How to Teach, a manual of Methods. By Henry 


Kiddle, A. M., Thomas F. Harrison and N. A, 
Calkins. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. 


The authors of this work are sufficient guarantee of 
its excellence. Yet we are inclined to think that none 
of the excellent works upon the art of teaching, will 
avail much with one, who, as a brusque old country- 
man terms it, ‘‘ hasn't got the zeach inhim.” The true 
teaching genius, like that of painting, sculpture, music, 
or business pursuits, is generally born with us, if we 
possess it at all. If so, then with care, culture and the 
helps to teaching offered, success can not only be 
looked for, but speedily realized. 

No Sex in Education, or An Equal Chance for both 
Girls and Boys. A Review of Dr. E. H. Clarke’s 
“‘Sex in Education.”’ By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, author 
of what “’ Woman Should Know,’ &c. J. M. Stoddart 
& Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

All who have read Dr. Clarke's late work, would do 
well to read this reply to his theories, bya woman who 
certainly knows of what she writes. 


UNCLE CHARLIE'S LETTER BOX. 
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All letters intended for ‘‘ Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’’ should 
be addressed plainly, thus: To Uncte CHARLIE, Care of J. 
W. Daughaday & éo., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I HAVE concluded, this month, to allow the Little 
Folks themselves to occupy the greater part of our 
Letter-Box pages. I find so many letters to read, that 
I feel almost sure that we will have to ask the good 
Publishers for more space, that we may all have room 
to ‘‘say our say.’ The ‘'O. E’s"’ seem in real earnest, 
and I doubt not but that this department will become 
a real little museum of curious and entertaining things, 
which will not only be interesting, but profitable for 
even the larger folks to read sometimes. And it makes 
it allso much the better, to know that our youngest 
readers are controlling it themselves. Acting upon a 
hint he saw thrown out somewhere, one of the little 
“©. E's’ sends the following :— | 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I saw something, a few weeks 
ago, about the tails of spotted cats and dogs. It said 
that every black-and-white cat has the tip of its tail 
black, and every black-and-white dog has the tip of its 
tail white. I find that it holds good in all the spotted 
black-and-white cats and dogs I have noticed since, 
but as I have no good chance of seeing very many 
cats and dogs, I wish vou would tell the boys and girls 
of the ‘‘ Open-Eyes Club,”’ to report to the letter-box, 
if this rule always holds good. EDDIE SANBORN. 

E. G. Keen asks this question: ‘‘ Which way does 
the small end of a grape seed point ?"’ 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—We all like the SCHOOLDAY 
MAGAZINE very much. Papa and mamma think it is 
just the book we need, and they read it all the way 
through themselves. P. M. does stand for ‘after 
dinner.” CHARLIE C. 


Dear Uncle Charlte.—P. M. stands also for Past 
Meridian, which means, after noon. It takes hard 
water longer to cool than soft water, because it has 
more mineral substances in it, and the more dense it is, 
of course, the longer it takes to cool. I would like to 
ask a question: Why will the bottom of a tea-kettle, 
with the water do¢/ing in it, not burn the hand? - 

AVA L. DENNISON. 


Is Ava right about the hard and soft water, ‘O. 
E’s"'? . 
Addie E. Gitzendaner has my thanks for her nice 


| is a subscriber, can join the ‘ O. ] 
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letter. that pence | ut subseribers, 
or the little folks of a family of which some member 


, hb 


In reply, I would say, 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—1 am well pleased with my 
premium Microscope. We have examined everything, 
down to a little spider. ELSIE JRONS. 

Elsie seems to make use of her open eyes very 
profitably. Could n't she write to us about something 
she has found out with her Microscope ? 


Dear Uncle Charlic.--1 will try to be a useful, 
member of the ‘‘O. E. Club,” provided you will allow 
me to shut my eyes, when | ¢e to slecp. I can see 
many beautiful things with the Microscope I received 
as a fremium for a club of sul:scrikers to the SCHOOL- 
DAY MAGAZINE, but I can't see any thing so charm- 
ing as you saw upon a picce cf moulcy bread. 

ANNIE R. E, 

Certainly, Annie, you can shut your eyes, when it 
does n't avail you anvthing to keep them open. Night 
comes to tell us to close our eyes and rest, for if we 
keep them open, the world is shut out, all the same, 
you know! God has arranged this all very wisely, I 
think. The Microscope which opened such a delight- 
ful view to me, was an instrument that cost over two 
hundred dollars, one of the largest and finest that I 
ever saw. The one you use isn't nearly so large or 
costly; and, of course, what it can disclose is more 
limited. : 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—\ am so impatient to see how 
vou look. I wonder if your eyes arc blue? I hope so, 
for papa’s are, and #e is so good, that it seems every 
one is a good deal better, with blue eyes. But if they 
are black, I shall think you ave my uncle, for mine are 
nearly black; and supposing they are grey, well I know 
somebody wno is very nice, whose eyes are grey ? 

ORFHA C—. 


Well, Orpha, I suppose folks will say that I am more 
like your papa, than any one else. Having never seen 
my own eyes, I must let other folks judge of the particu- 
lar color, you know! hs 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Does it take more pickets 
(palings) to make a fence over a hill, if they are set 
perpendicular, than to make it on level ground? 

EDWARD T. PATRICK. 


Dear Uncle Charlie—I got a good many new sub- 
scribers for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, this year, for 
which I received Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
and I think it is a very nice premium. My birthday 
was on the 11th of this month, and as it came a short 
time after, I call it a birthday present. 

S. MAY FULLER. 


I think you could not have chosen a better premium, 
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The ‘‘ Webster's Unabridged”’ I have, is prized more 
than almost any other book in my library. 

Ellie and Laurie Nelson have sent the money for 
badge-certificates, but forgot to send their Post Office 
address, so I can not send them what they want, until I 
hear from them again. 

Nina must bear in mind, that no letter can be replied 
to in the Letter-Box, unless I have the real name of the 
writer. I do not wish to print the name, but only to 
know who wrote it. Neither will the Editor /vv& at the 
verses, much less read them, unless the real name of 
the one who composes them is sent. 


Dear Uncle Charlie —I am going to take the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE until I get too old. Please 


tell me where all those letters go to, which are flying 
out of the window. I hope mine wont go out with 
them. FLORELLA E. PHILLIPS. 

Some of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE subscribers 
are a good deal older than you are. Why, one of our 
“little folks’’ writes and savs he is along in the 
eighties! So, Florella, as you are now but twelve, you 
have a long time to take the ‘‘SCHOOLDAY"’ yet, be- 
fore you are too old. re the letters going out of the 
window? Aren't they as likely to be coming ¢#, as 
going out? I once heard of a little colored boy, who 
had a Second Reader given to him. He didn't know 
how to read, and even a picture was a new thing under 
the sun to him. In the Reader was the picture of a 
bear, chasing a boy. The boy was represented almost 
within the bear's reach. The dittle colored fellow sat 
silently watching that picture, nearly all of the af- 
ternoon of the day he received the book, and when it 
became too dark for him to see, he was induced to put 
it away until morning. The next morning, as soon as 
it was daylight, he jumped out of bed, and ran for his 
book. He at once turned to the ‘‘ boy and the bear’”’ 
picture, and glancing at it, exclaimed, ‘He hasn't 
kotched him yit! He hasn't kotched him vit!" and 
felt very much relieved, that the boy had n't fallen into 
the bear's hungry jaws, during the night! 


One of my Texan little folks sends the following: 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Please ask the ‘'O. E."’ little 
folks if they can tell which way a bean vine winds 
itself around the pole. Also—will iron rust, if not ex- 
posed to the air, and if not, why? 

J. R. DEAN. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—Our teacher is very kind to us. 
She sometimes lets us have ‘‘ Quaker Meeting ”’ in our 
History class. When she does, she never asks us a 
question, but who ever wants to, can get up and tell 
what she can about the lesson. We take the SCHOOL: 
DAY in our School. MAGGIE BROWNSON. 


I think the ‘‘ Quaker Meeting” plan is a most excel- 
lent one to use occasionally, to give variety and interest 
to what will become an ‘ old story ’’ sometimes. 


Letters have been received from the following ‘ttle 
folks, which I have briefly answered, when it was nec- 
essary. Quite a great many still remain over to be 
read: 

Thomas F. Cleaver, (I am glad you like our MAGA- 
ZINE, and thank vou for your good words about me.) 
Willie W—, Martin W. Barton, E. Grant Keen, Cyn- 
thia Cooson, Arthur Yeung, Harry Griffith, Mamie L. 
H., (who wrote vour letter, Mamie?) Fred. C. Ives, 


i good bye, 


Warren E. Rollins, (thanks for the cheers.) Girtie R., 
(your mamma is not quite right about “ that name."’) 
Willie Johnson, (shall I frame the pen portrait of me 
you made and sent ?) Cora Della Beresford, (this letter 
bears with it many a dear memory of my own childhood, 
for it comes from near the old homestead, where I was 
born, Thanks, dear Cora, for vour letter.) Avery W. 
Selkrig, Carrie H., Samuel R. Thomas, (I have no 
‘Postal Card Box."’) Jennie Smith, (the artist who 
draws many of the pictures in the SCHOOLDAY, says 
that he is going to make a “ puzzle picture,"’ which will 
tell my real name, to all who can read it. Wait until 
this picture appears, Jennie, and then ‘‘see what you 
can see."’) Lysander W. C., (vou should have copied 
your letter, Although it is well worded, the blurs on 
both sides almost discouraged me from reading it.) 
Charles F. Fulmer, Charles O. Blair, (you are wel- 
come.) Jessie Price ‘Thomas, (tell your three-year-old 
brother to write to me, too, with mamma's hand and 
pen, as you did.) Bertha Gilpin, Eva L. Burbank, 
(an Oregon niece. Glad to hear from you.) G. A. 
Spencer, (I can not use any of vour questions for the 
present.) Libbie E. Wilson, Willie Stinson, Charles 
Gassort, Dora Mills, Nellie C. Crawthers, (I would not 
attempt to answer a// the letters I get, but I do try and 
notice all that I think has sufhcient in them to make 
them interesting to others, as well as myself.) Emma 
Averman, Minnie E, Rathbun, Harry M. James, 
Hezekiah H. C., (your answers are right.) Paul 
Hand. (He asks the ‘'O. E’s"’ why one can not lift 
himself up by his boot-straps! Can any one tell? ) 
Nellie M., (thanks for your proposition to paint my 
portrait. I may accept, sometime.) David M. Day, 
J. B. M. asks me to print her letter, when there seems 
nothing in it to interest any body but herself and 
myself. When letters are to be printed, something 
ought to be put in them, which would be interesting to 
folks generally. Charlie L. Bailey, (your answer to 
Rebus is correct.) Marcus B. Lambert, (thanks for 
your good opinion of us all.) Lonnie Tunkhauser, 
(you have answered the questions correctly.) Ida W. 
D., Rosamond Rutledge, (you omitted to enclose the 
cost of the badge.) Orris T., (read reply to Florella 
E. Phillips.) Florie and Rachie—, Anna B. Twombly, 
(the geographical riddle you send, is too easy.) Ed- 
ward B. Fuller, Jeff. D. Burton, (certainly.) T.inda 
Young, (P. M. does stand for Particular Meter, also.) 

Next month I intend to show the ‘‘ Open Eyes”’ 
people a queer picture, which will be printed in pieces, 
and the trick will be to draw and put the pieces together, 
so as to form a picture for the answer. Look out for 
it. The badge-certificate is pronounced just the thing, 
by all the ‘‘O. E’s"’ who have sent for and received 
them. I have almost concluded that I can not recog- 
nize an “O. E.” as ‘‘full grown,” and as having all the 
privileges of full membership, until the badge has been 
sent for, and received. They are to be worn upon the 
breast—upon the left side. Full instructions how to 
wear it, &c., are always sent with each badge. All the 
directions how to procure a badge-certificate, will be 
found in the Letter Box, in the A¢arck number of the 
MAGAZINE. 

And now, for another month, I must bid you all 
UNCLE CHARLIE, 
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Pulways Mind Your Wat 


(May be sung as Solo and Chorus.) 


Words and Music by Dr. J. D. VINTON. 
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1. Come, be -en boys and I will tell <A se - cret well sort know - ing, 
2. Per-haps, my boys, you're al- most men, And are’ for free - dom _ pant - ing; 
3. No mat - ter, boy, how big you are— ‘Though big as a - ny gi - ant— 
4. Just no - tice, py how ma - ny men, To pris - on cell have _ speed - pol 
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How a - ny bay who minds it well, May al - ways right be iS - i 
But don't for - get your moth-er, when The world seems most en - chant - ing. 
| You're not too big to mind your Ma,— ‘Then don't be so de - fi - ant. 
Who'd ne’er have seen that dis - mal den Had moth-er'’s words been heed - ed, 
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Hurrah! my boys, hur - rah! Mer -ri-ly laugh ha! ha! But the won-der-ful se - cret 
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all should know, As jour-ney-ing on through the world we go, Is At - ways mind ‘your Ma! 
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SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


Schoolday Dialogues.—We are now issuing a 
'mnew and much improved edition of Schooldzy Dia- 
N|| dogues, edited by Alexander Clark. This edition has 


CONDUCTED LY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


TERMS:— The subscription price of the ScHooLbAy 
MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
137}, gets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 
FREE, 

One copy of the MaGazing will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of FouR names, at $1.00 each, 

Liberal premiums cither in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducemeuts to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, or its equivalent in money, 
in addition to the subscription price of the MAGAZINE, to pre- 
pay postage on the Engraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 

Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 


OUR friends have still a most delightful season be- 
fore them for gathering new names for our MAGAZINE. 
Let there be no abatement “ yet a little while,” in the 
work of getting subscribers. ‘The times are getting 
easier, money is becoming more plentiful, and the good 
cheer which the spring-time always brings to the heart, 
will give great encouragement to your efforts. Let us 
have one united exertion, during this month of May, 
toward a further increase of our MAGAZINE'S subscrip- 
tion list. All our offers remain the same, and back 
numbers can be supplied in any quantity. 


Model Dialogues. —As an evidence of the im- 
mense popularity of this new work, we would state, 
that the whole of the first large edition was sold within 
one week after its issue, and already a large portion of 
its second, has been disposed of. We feel gratified that 
the public have been pleased with this new book of 
Dialogues, prepared as a companion volume to Schooé- 
day Dialogues, which we published some years ago, 
and of which so many thousands have been sold within 
the past seven years. Every one who takes the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, should at once secure a copy 
of Model Dialogues. Aside from its being a book of 
pieces ¢o be performed, it will prove intensely interesting, 
simply toread. Many who have read Model Dialogues, 
tell us that the enjoyment they have had in its perusal, 
has more than repaid them for its cost, while, as a book 
for School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Parlor enter- 
tainments, &c., &c., they have not seen its equal. 

Model Dialogues contains seventy-three Dialogues, 
Tableaux, Acting Charades, &c., and its list of contents 
gives the names of nearly forty different contributors, 
many of whom’ are well known and popular writers. 
Remember, the price is only $1.50, post paid, to any 
address. See advertisement in another column. 

Commendatory.—The Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road Company have directed their General Manager to 
prevent the sale of liquors at the Company’s hotels and 
restaurants. 


been thoroughly revised, and enlarged by the addition 
of some twenty pages of new matter, making it the 
same size of Model Dialogues, We would here state 
that Schoolday Dialogues and Model Dialogues, are 
two distinct books, the contents of one being entirely 
different from the other. Schoolday Dialogues, will be 
sent, post paid, to any address, upon the receipt of $1.50. 


Please Read.—Our advertising pages are given 
the same care, in their make-up, that we devote to 
any other part of our MAGAZINE! It is often pleasant 
to look over the advertisements, to see what is new in 
the market, and very possibly, to find something which 
we need. To guard our readers against imposition, 
we frequently write and inquire about articles we are 
asked to advertise, in order that no person shall be ad- 
mitted who does not, in everv case, give an honest 
equivalent for money sent. If any advertiser should 
deal unsatisfactorily, we desire the fact reported to us 
at once, that we may inquire into the matter, and ex- 
pose the party to the public, if dishonesty was really 
meant. Always mention the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 
when writing to advertisers. It will be an advantage 
to you to do so. 


The Times have been hard, it is true, but when 
postal-card requests “for a speciman coppy of your 
excellent MAGAZINE, please send the last No.,’’ are re- 
ceived regularly, every month, from different members 


of the same family, it goes to show that ‘“ cheeks" are 


hard as well as the “/#mes—in that immediate locality ! 


Too much!—Some people ask for so much, that 
they don't get anything. The following letter is 
transcribed ver datim. We wont say who wrote it, or 
where it came from, but the name and Post office can 
both be given, if required. He writes in reply to a cir- 
cular letter, and specimen number of MAGAZINE for 
1874 sent to him. It contained no money, of course: 


«J. W. Daughaday & Co, Friend I received your detter 
and it contains good wews. ‘Theire can be the best business 
done here I, think of any place, in the world their is no such 
things as ‘* Magazine ”’ bere I no their can be good business 
done here, And youre microscope the people think they nev- 
er heard of such athing as it is. 1 will be a agent for you and 
can do good business with the ScHooLDAY MAGAziINnE please 
send me premium picture people wont subscribe until they see 
it, As I’m going to be a agent for you you must send me 
other things. ® * * Send me the beckwith sewing machine, 
websters pictorial dietionary, demorests Magazine, Harpers 
weekly TPetersons Magazine godey’s Ladys book, Arthurs 
heme Magazine he am. agriculturist, the icroscope—send 
that and other instructions. Hope I will succeed in getting 
these thing and I will be a agent. te 


It gives Satisfaction.—Letters have been received 
from nearly every portion of the Union, expressing 
great satisfaction in the use of the Gem Microscope, 
sent out in connection with the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE. Every subscriber should have it. To those 
already subscribers, the ‘‘Gem"’ will be sent, with 
mounted object, post paid, upon receipt of 75 cents. 

The Elocutionist’s Annual continues to give 
great satisfaction to all who use it. There is no cheap- 
er or better reading book for schools, or drill book for 
colleges and seminaries published. Price, per number, 
paper edition, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. Green and 
Gold, (for presentation or rewards) $1.00. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Magician’s Wand and Fairy-land out- 
done.——The wonderful stories one has read of oriental 
magic and fairy-land, are more than realized, by a visit 
to the immense establishment of James W. Queen & 
Co., Opticians, 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. In 
the days of old, the ‘‘ wise men" presumed upon the 
ignorance and consequent superstition of the people, 
and worked upon their credulity accordingly. To-day, 
however, the light of general knowledge has dispelled 
much of the mystery, which, ages ago, clung to the 
pursuit of the sciences. Now, the stars are brought 
down, that they may be looked fairly in the face by 
any one who will, while their paths are measured, and 
their courses mapped out. Thesun himself, grand and 
regal as he is, is commanded to draw your portrait for 
you, and in a moment it is most accurately done. Be- 
sides this, he is made to sketch bits of delightful scene- 
ry here and there, in all parts of the world, to copy 
beautiful statuary, paintings, &c., that you may have 
them to take home to examine and admire at your 
leisure, or, for the entertainment of your friends, with 
the aid of a simple, yet powerful lamp, you en- 
large them upon the wall of the parlor, so that they 
almost reach the ceiling. The very lightnings have 
been made to carry messages for you, while new eyes, 
as it were, are given you to see the minutest of God's 
creation. 

As you walk through this wonderful store, you can 
see, ranged upon either hand, the instruments by 
which all these marvelous things are done, besides 
thousands upon thousands of others, fully as interesting, 
which it is now impossible for us even to name. We 
would advise all who visit the city, to take a look 
through the establishment of James W. Queen & Co. 
We do not give this as a mere advertisement, but as 
a piece of information, which may be of use to every 
reader of our MAGAZINE. 


Good Words.—The followmg is an extract from a 
letter recently received from Professor Edward Brooks, 
author of Brooks’ Mathematical Series, and Principal 
of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, at Millers- 
ville. Such words, we are not ashamed to say, give us 
great encouragement. 

“T trust the S@HOOLDAY MAGAZINE may be as 
successful as it deserves to be. EDWARD BROOKS. 

Challen’s Trade Directory.—In order to advise 
publishers, book-sellers, stationers, and news-dealers, 
and dealers in fancy goods, throughout the United 
States, respecting the facilities the Philadelphia pub- 
Ushers and manufacturers have, for supplying every 
thing in their line of trade, Mr. Howard Challen has 
just published a Directory, in which'the resources of all 
the leading Houses are fully described, and every 
branch of business connected with the Trade, are ar- 
ranged, classified, and their sfec7a//y mentioned. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, is one of the 
best and handiest little works we have ever scen. It 
contains 18,000 of the most important words of our 
language, has 200 engravings, gives tables of money, 
weights and measures; also, lists of abbreviations, 
phrases, proverbs, rules for spelling, &c., &c. It is 
bound in morocco, and gilt edges, and is, altogether, 


the book for everybody's pocket. Sent as a premium 
for four subscribers 


A New Story.—We expect to begin a new story, 
entitled ‘‘ Our Girls, or a Story of the Panic,’ by Miss 
Annie R. Johnson, in the June number. ‘“ Our Girls "’ 
can expect a rich treat in this feast, prepared and set 
before them by the deft hands of this gifted young writer. 

Excelsior Microscope.—We call our readers’ at- 
tention toa new Microscope, which will be found fully 
described and illustrated in this number. It is all that 
we claim for it, and is now having a large sale. We 
will send it pre-paid, upon receipt of price, or as a pre- 
mium for eight subscribers to our MAGAZINE, 

W. G. Chaffee, of Oswego, N. Y., whose adver- 
tisement appears in this number, gives instrucrion in 
Phonography BY MAIL, which is represented as fully 
equal to personal instruction. Andrew J. Graham says, 
in the Student's Fournal :—'' W. G. Chaffee, of Oswe- 
go, N. Y., is a fine writer of Phonography, and an 
excellent teacher of it.” I hope the readers of our 
MAGAZINE will avail themselves of this favorable op- 
portunity to-learn this much-coveted art. Mr. Chaffee 
will cheeerfully answer any questions. 


Agent’s Outfit.—Every one who has not yet pro- 
cured the Agent’s Outfit of pictures, should get it at 
once. With it in hand to show, there is no difficulty 
in getting subscribers. It consists of our three Premi- 
um Engravings, ‘The First Impulse,’’ ‘‘ Mamma’s 
Birthday,” and ‘Help Me Up,” mounted ona neat 
roller, so as to carry and show conveniently, specimen 
number of MAGAZINE, with certificate of agency, Fre- . 
mium List, return envelopes, &c., &c. It will be sent 
upon receipt of $1.00, and this amount can be deducted 
and retained from subscription money on hand, when 
fifteen names have been secured. 


For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 
like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. It will be sent post paid for this 
amount; but the person sending it, wwst de a subscriber 
for 1874. This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual subscribers, 

We refer all who desire to find out the particulars 
about this wonderful little instrumsent, to the second 
cover page of March MAGAZINE, where will be found a 
pretty full description of the ‘‘Gem.”" We think the 
instrument should be in every house. It is better than 
any toy, and possesses a charm for young and old, that 
never wears off. s 

Don't forget the new arrangement, with which the 
‘“Gem" is sent out with the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, 
$1.75 only, for MAGAZINE, picture, microscope and 
object—and Microscope and object sent post paid. 


Bound Volumes.—We are able to furnish the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE for 1873, handsomely bound in 
fancy cloth, with side and back stamped in gold ; mak- 
ing a large and very handsome book for a present, or 
as an attractive ornament for the center table. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. Volumes for the years 1867, 1868, 
1869, 1870, and 1872, bound in same style, can also be 
furnished at the same price, $1.50 each, post-paid. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently decided the suit of the Florence Sewing 
Machine Company against the Singer, Grover & Baker, 
and Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Companies, 
involving over $250,000, in favor of the Florence Co. f 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
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A NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


Griginal Pialoguos, Pabloanz, gc., gc. 


Adapted to the wants of School Exhibitions, Literary Soci- 
eties, Lyceums, The Holidays, Lodges, Church, Sunday 
School and Sociable Gatherings, Temperance Meetings, &c., 
&c., and also as a book for home entertainment. 


COMPILED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, 
Eprror, SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


No similar work has ever been published which has provided 
so wide a range of subjects, or such variety of style. There 
have been brought together in Mopg. Dracocuss, the best 
contributions of more than thirty prominent American 
writers, in which almost every shade of sentiment and emo- 
tion has been represented. Although the pieces are all the 
careful production of experienced and cultured writers, they 
are generally pictures of the cheerful and humorous side of 
life, rather than the melancholy or sentimental, while in a 
number of instances, a bit of ridicule has been so cleverly put, 
that it will enable certain classes of folks to see themselves as 
others see them, more effectually than by any other means. 

The publishers feel certain that our young people can not 

Find just what they want, in the way of Dialogues, 
Tableaux, Dramatic and Acting Charades, &c., &c., in Mopgi 
DIALOGUES. 

The book contains 371 1z2mo pages, well and handsomely 

bound in cloth. Price, post paid, $1.50. 


Address, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Pustisngrs, 
Nos. 434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VALUABLE CIFT. Dr. Gleason, 


Well-known Author and popular Lecturer, has just pub- 
lished a book containing 125 engravings, explaining the 
causes and cure of all diseases, how to acquire good health, 
&c. Call for it, or send a three-cent stamp to his office, 1007 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., where he may be consulted. 


- WALLACE’S LINIMENT. 


Works like magic on all kinds of pains and inflammation, either 
on man or beast. Sold everywhere. Agents Wanted. <Ad- 
dress, W. H. WALLACE, Druggist, Philadelphia, Pa. 3-12 
ASTHMA CURED!—For circular and price, address S. 
C. Upnuam, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED.—Address S. C. 


Upnam, Philadelphia. 


REMOVED in two hours !—Circular free. 
S. C. Upnam, Philadelphia, Pa. 3-3 


A Spring Stamp 


and BOX OF TYPE, com- 
plete, for $2.00. 


The best article ever 
invented for Mark. 
Clothing, Printing Cards 
Envelopes, Books, etc., 
etc. Sent Free, on re- 
ceipt of Price. 


Address, 


S. C. COLLIS, 
162 North Fourth St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|/POPULAR WORKS 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, A. M. 


Author of '‘ Starting Out,’’ and formerly editor of THE 
_ SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 
434 and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OLD LOG SCHOOL HOUSE, a Storv of the 


olden time—new cedition—heavy paper, and fancy cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


WOREDAY CHRISTIANITY, or the Gospel in the 
Trades. A book of analogies aud illustrations from the arts ; 
with an Introduction by William Cullen Bryant. 300 pp. 
tinted paper and fancy en Price, $1.50. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE TREES, or Opinions on 
Common Things. A book of analogies, and illustrations 
from Nature. 395 pages—tinted paper and fancy cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES, a Book of choice 
original Dialogues, Tableaux, Colloquies, &c., for School 
Exhibitions, Lyceums, Sunday Schools, the Parlor &c., &c. 
with suggestions on Reading and Elocution. Eleventh Edi. 
tion—enlarged and improved, 372 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Any of the above WORKS sent post paid to any address 


BEST THINGS tum BEST AUTHORS! 
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WS Ee / 
BY J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION. 


Tue Evocutiontst’s ANNUAL has been Pree to supply 


a growing demand for a fresh, cheap book of Selections, Dia- 
logues, Tableaux, &c., and the price has been placed so low 
that it is within the reach of all. Each book contains nearly 
200 large 12mo. page& on heavy, strong paper, in clear, open- 
faced type, easy to read, and comprises pieces suitable fer 
Bay The Holidays, School Exhibitions, Ly- 
ceums and Literary Societies, Anniversa- 
ries, Church and Sunday School Gather- 
ings, Educational, Temperance, and Politi- 
cal Meetings, and a large and varied list of selections 
for Public and Professional Entertainments. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2 NOW READY! 


They are Pronounced 


The Best, Cheapest, and most Popular Collections of Read- 
ings, Declamations, Dialogues, Tableaux, &c. ever published. 
Prices, post-paid: Paper edition, 35 cents; Cloth edition, 
75 cents; Green and Gold edition, $1.00. A liberal discount 
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‘OUR GIRLS ;” 


A STORY OF THE PANIC. 


BY ANNIE R. JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


UCH a crazy old 
town as it was! 
Those queer, 
rambling roofs, 
with their black 
shingles crisped 
up to the sun, 
looked as though 
they had stopped 
short on some 
corner, and were 
trying to make 
out what they 
were meant for; 
the decrepid, 
moss-grown fen- 
ces, jutting irreg- 

ularly across the fields, made 

one think, forall the wortd, ofan 
old woman who had wandered 
away, and forgotten where she 
had started to go; and even 
the high hills seemed to enjoy 

a dreamy rest, as they lay off in calm repose, 

in the near smile of Heaven. Did they hear 

God's voice in some ancient upheaval, and still 

bear the seal of His peace upon them? 

The grass in summer grew up green between 
the large flag-stones, along the one broad street 
of the village—so sleepy was the place! 

Yet, for all appearances to the contrary, there 


was plenty of life in the old-fashioned town. 
True, most of the settlers had actually settled, 
yet there was enough of the spirit of progress 
borne in from the large cities near by, to neu- 
tralize this “Rip Van Winkle” tendency. But 
to our story. 

It was winter. Up the long street a young 
girl came thoughtfully strolling, as the dusk 
shadows began to fall over the little, quiet town. 
She turned aside from the main street, and as- 
cending a low hill, overlooking the winding 
Ohio, entered a plain-looking stone house, letting 
out a gleam of cheerful firelight upon the frosty 
night, 

“Ts it you, Lu?” said Marion Linden, glancing 
up from her sewing. “Why, what is the 
matter?” 

“Matter? Oh—nothing I guess! I was only 


thinking. Did I look like the “last act S a 
tragedy”? And dropping down at the®old 
piano, she began to rattle off « nee 
Dance.” 


In a moment a pair of arms were around her 
neck, and a flood of bright curls fell over her 
shoulder. 

“I know something 2 the matter now, Lu, 
and you just #zzs? tell us what it is,” and Nellie’s 
large, soft eyes looked down into’ the dark orbs 
of her sister, with pleading earnestness ! 

“Well! who ever saw more than this,” said 
the girl, rising and “striking an attitude” before 
them. ‘To think I should be taken up on the 
hooks of an interrogation point in this merciless 
manner, and then—have my veracity ques- 
tioned! Can not / have great thoughts?” 
swinging her hat aloft, while in the other hand 
she held out her Latin book. “What did the 
immortal Julius Czesar say, as he stood in pres- 
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ence of the august body of the Roman Senate ! 
Said he,—” | 

“Not a bit of difference what he said,” 
laughed Nellie, catching at the flourishing hat. 
“Here! let me get your wraps off, and we will 
hear that wonderful Latin lore some other time! 
Why, the poor child is as cold as a fish!” she 
added, leading her to a large rocking-chair be- 
fore the cheerful fire. 

“Oh, Nell, you are an angel!” and she allowed 
herself to be disrobed. Nellic then sat down 
on a stool—her favorite place—resting her head 
on Lu's lap. “Hasn't pa come?” the latter 
remarked. 

“No,” said Marion. “and tea has been ready 
ever so long! I wonder what keeps him!” 

“TIT think I know,” said Lu. “He said this 
noon. as I walked down street with him, that | 
he meant to dismiss the clesk, on account of 
this financial pressure; and he said, too”—here 
the girl stopped, looking thoughtfully into the 
fire. 

“Said what, Lu!” and Marion showed a 
little impatience. ‘What does make you so 
absent-minded to-night!” 

“Why’—the words came very reluctantly — 
“that he was afraid Harry would have to be 
taken home from school, because times are so 
hard !”’ 

A dead silence fell between them. Only a 
a half-stifled sob, at first, broke from Nellie, as 
_ she buried her face in Lu’s lap. 

This was their cherished plan—to give Harry 
a chance to make the wise and good man which 
their love said he wou/d be, sometime. He 
was not yet twenty. Six years ago, when these 
children lost their mother, it was one of her last 
reftiests that Harry should be educated. Ac- 
cordingly, at much sacrifice on the part of the 
family, he was sent away to college, after going 
as far as the limited common school course 
in his own village would allow, and was now in 
his graduating year. There had been, of late, 
an unusual number of demands for money 
from “pa,” and there was fear that, gay and 
generous as the young man always had been, 
he had fallen into dissipated habits. However, 
none of this was ever hinted to Nellie, who 
almost idolized her brother, but the other two 
sisters and their father looked eagerly for the 
closing of his college year. 

-» Marion was‘two years older than her brother, 
‘and: with her sweet, self-reliant nature, formed a 
pillar ‘of ‘strength: for the broken family, since 
the mother's death. Clinging, delicate Nellie 
came next to Harry, while Lu came last of all, 


‘so near through 


and was the constant life of the little home- 
circle. Their father was a hardware merchant, 
doing a business barely sufficient to supply the 
family wants—adding some little home-comfort 
or luxury now and then inthe year. He wasa 
quiet, chirping little man, who took much de- 
light in books when business would permit such 
indulgence. They were all very happy togeth- 
er, and looked hopefully forward to a better 
future. The piano—their “only claim to aris- 
tocracy"" as Lu said—was their mother's wed- 
ding present from her father, and had brightened 
many a dark hour for them all. 

“Well, what can be dgne?” at last spoke 
Marion. “That ssf not be now, when he is 
!” and Nellie looked up at her 
gratefully, as if she felt a new hope arise, in the 
earnest words of her sister. 

“And pa said,” went on Lu, “that we girls 
must be as saving as we can this winter, and 
may be things would look more promising by 
the spring.” 

“Dear, blessed pa!” murmured Nellie. “I 
did so want that suit of “‘navy-blue ” this winter 
but I wont say a word about it! We can make 
over my garnet dress,can 't we, Lu?” 

“Oh! I'll tell you a better plan than that, 
Nell,” and Lu’s usual vivacity came back. 
“We can take your white swiss dress, put a fur 
collar on it, and line it with some of your man- 
uscript poems!” (for Lu never spared her sister 
a joke upon her propensity to rhyme! ) 

“Oh ZLu/” and Nellie half-laughed, half- 
cried, while the teasing girl jumped up, and 
began swinging her into a Jively waltz around 
the room, among the firelit shadows. Blonde 
and brunette they were, and with arms twined 
around one another, looked like the old painting 
of “ Light and Shade. 

“Don't Lu, dowt/” cried Marion. ‘Come 
here and listen to a plan I've been thinking of.” 

“Indeed!” and Lu came up very close to 
her, with wide eyes, affecting great astonish- 
ment. « ‘‘ What now, my most worthy sister ?” 

‘Well, just this. Mrs. Gibson came over the 
other day, begging me to do some sewing for 
her family. She said she had enough to keep 
me busy for two weeks. I told her I did not 
see how I could come, for there is so much of 
our own sewing to be done. But, for Harry’s 
sake, I believe I wozd/d go if it were not for the 
house-keeping. What say, Lu? Could you be 
house-keeper that long ?”’ 

It was positively ludicrous to see how the 
girl’s countenance fell! 

“ Flouse-keeper /" she gasped, sinking into 
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the nearest chair. ‘“ W-h-e-w! House-keeper! 
Now, if you had asked me to take command 


“With you, pa!” 


“With me? What for? Are you afraid 


of an English man-of-war, or head a party | some one will run off with your good-looking 


of Italian brigands, it were not much more 


impossible!” and there was a vea/ dismay on 


the girl's face, in spite of her gay words. 


between us, we can make out!” 

But Lu was in deep water! She sat thought- 
fully looking into the fire, with the soft shadows 
playing over her sober, young face. “Oh dear!” 
she finally exclaimed, “I’m a ruined commu- 
nity!" 

“Dont look so terrified,” said Marion, 
can give you a few lessons before I go!” 

“Well—I submit. Even Don Ferdinando 
can do, you remember, no more than he can 
do,” said Lu, quoting from “Lucile.” And so 
it was arranged, and Marion sat down to write 
a note to Mrs. Gibson, to be mailed by their 
father that evening. That was but a few min- 
utes’ work, and while she was folding it, Lu said, 

“ J would also humbly submit, that 7 have 
thought of a f/an too; but as it is a mark of 
greatness to hold something as a mental 
reservation, I forbear telling mine till I see 
how it willsucceed. There! I hear pa coming!” 
and she ran to the door to meet him. 

“Well, girls, I expect you are tired waiting. 
I began, posting my books, and am very tired. 
_ Well—its all in a lifetime. Oh Lu!” he called, 
as she carried his overcoat into the hall, “never 
mind my dressing-gown affd slippers! I shall 
have to go back to the store this evening, now 
since Sammy is gone. Poor fellow ; I did hate 
to send him away, for he says his mother is 
worse this winter, and probably will not last it 
through. But—I ad to, or else let you here 
suffer. These times are so tight!’’ Then, turn- 
ing to Nellie, he added cheerfully—“and how 
do you feel this evening, darling? Better? 
That is good. We have yet a great deal to be 
thankful for.” 

“Come!” called Marion, from the other room. 
«Supper for four!” 

The two girls half carried the “ cere good 
pa,” as they told him he was, out into the little 
dining-room. ‘Ah! Marion knew I would like 
coffee this cold night, didn't you, dear? How 
refreshing it smells.” And they all enjoyed a 
hearty meal, talking of Harry and their plans. 

When supper was over, Lu slipped out, and 
in a few seconds appeared again, dressed for a 
walk. 

“Where away, my girl?” her (ative? said, sup- 
posing some evening visit planned. 


Ti | 


par” 
“More danger of that than you think,” said 


| Lu, giving the other girls a sly look, and added— 
“Oh! I'llhelp you!” said Nellie, “may De, 


“I am going to help you finish your books. 
Now, don’t say ‘no.’ Please, pa, I am so 
well, you know, and you said you were tired.” 

‘“Well—are you dressed warm enough? I 
would rather you would stay here.” But seeing 
her disappointed face, he said—“come along 
then, you are a precious girl,” and they were 
off. 

It was very late when they returned, and 
Nellie had retired. Lu crept into their little 
room noiselessly. The lamp was turned down, 
casting a strange, spectral light over the room; 
and the sister stood a moment, in frozen fear, 
gazing upon the still, deathlike form of the 
beautiful sleeper. She approached nearer. 
Somehow, a vague foreboding of evil rushed 
over her. She felt that she should sometime see 
the dear one lie, just so, with folded hands, and 
have not the power to awake her—sleep seems 
so like death. 

A tear had slipped beneath the Idng lashes of 
the lovely dreamer, but a smile Was on her lips, 
as though an angel had kissed her into rest. 
Lu touched the bright curls lovingly, as they lay 
upon the pillow, and bending down, pressed 
her lips one instant upon the pure, white fore- 
head. Turning away with a stifled sob, she fell 
upon her knees by a chair. . 

“ Dear God, spare us!” and all her words ran 
into tears. 

But He heard. Into the stillness a voice of 
comfort came, and the tender Father caught up 
the fluttering girl-heart to His own! She felt 
the “Everlasting Arms” around her. The 
spectral warning—the shadow of death—drew 
back, leaving a strong hope in the soul—a 
steady confidence in the All-Wise. 

When at last Lu lay down beside her sister, 
it was not to sleep. A thousand thoughts were 
striving together in her mind; schemes for 
present relief; plans for the future; and many 
foolish fancies withal. She was ambitious. 
She longed to be good and great. She pos- 
sessed, really, a “high order of intellectuality,” 
as her old teacher, Pastor Maitland, often re- 
marked to her father; and with a rare endow- 
ment of energy and pure-heartedness, formed a 
character of no every-day occurrence. She had 
gladly accepted ‘the offer of private instruction 
from the good man, and well rewarded his 
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| 
teachings, by her rapidly expanding mind. settling of herself in her chair, was enough of 


She brought new zest into the mental atmosphere 
of his “bookish” life, and he was always glad 
to see her. 


After an almost sleepless night, she arose to , 


itself. 


“ You / 
said Nellie. 
“ But soon shad/ be, my dear. 


Why you are not yet seventeen!” 


I've been to 


find it snowing very hard. As soon as break- | see the director, and he says I may try it till 


fast was over, she began putting on her rubbers , Millie Washburn gets well. 


and waterproof. 

“Why, Lu! Where ave you going in this 
storm ?” said both girls in astonishment. 

“My dear, young ladies, do not look so 


Poor girl! She is 
worse this evening.” 
“When does school open?” said Marion. 
“Tn two weeks.” 


“Just giving you time for your house-keep- 


scandalized! you know I always loved a snow- , ing,” she returned, laughing; for at each men- 
storm. There is such a gratification in feeling | tion of this, Lu assumed a doleful air of resigna- 
that one has overcome something. Besides, | ; tion, which was absolutely ridiculous. 


have a little business down town. 


Any orders ' 


‘Now Luie and Mayo, I want to talk!” said 


I can execute for either of you? I shall be de- | Nellie, after a few moment's silence. ‘You 


lighted,” and she tugged away at her rubber, as 
she spoke. 


“There, Lu, do be sensible once, and tell us 3 


where you are going,” pleaded Marion, as the 


know I want to do something for Harry, too. 
I can not be happy, unless I do. (This was 
Nellie’s strongest weapon, always.) There is 


“no music teacher now, while Millie Washburn 


waterproof hood came up over Lu’s head in real ; is sick, and why can not / take a few pupils? 


earnest. 


You know music is my passion. Mrs. LaGrand 


“Indeed, indeed, I must go! I'm pining for | has asked me often to take Fred and Maud,” 
a race in this splendid snow-storm!” and the | and she looked coaxingly, from one to the other. 


merry girl was out, tossing a kiss back over her | 


‘Well—I don’t know about that,” said Lu, 


shoulder, to the two anxious ones in the door. | looking fondly upon the frail girl. “We will 


. “T'll be back, presently.” 

And so she was. 
dering at the strange freak, they heard a great 
tramping on the porch, and the next minute the 
door swung open, revealing “laughing Lu” 
again, covered all over with the feathery 
flakes. 

‘“‘ Prepare to flutter,’ she cried, trying to look 
very tall. “I’ve found my mission! Fortune 
favors the brave!” 

“And what now?” said Marion, as she ran 
to get a broom to sweep the snow off her, while 
Nellie loosened her wraps. 

“Well, I must see that you are prepared for 
this. When I tell you, you Nell, must sink 
into a Chair speechless, and let your hands fall 
in despair—so /" and she pantomimed the act, 
“while you, Mayo (Lu’s baby name for Mari- 
on,) must stand up very erect and say—‘ Con- 
sider your family, Lucinda /’ You know since 
we are poor, we must submit ‘after the most 
approved style.’” 

“Will she never go on?” said Marion. 

“Oh yes, my noble sister!” and rising she 
began—“ It is the superlative felicity of my sub- 
lunary existence, to inform you, upon this auspi- 
cious occasion,” (a-hemming with much delib- 
eration) “ that I, Lucinda V. Linden, am teacher 
elect of ‘school number Two.'” 

No wonder they laughed. The pedagogic 


think it all over,” with a diplomatic shake of her 


Before they had done won- , head. 


The ena of the matter was, they fell to talking, 
and there was a great rushing around to get 
dinner ready in time, because—well—because 
they forgot all about it. 

Their plans were. all made known to their 
father, and, much to their delight, all were al- 
lowed to carry out their projects. 

“ Bless your hearts, girls! I am almost glad 
of the “Panic,” for it has shown me what brave 
girls Ihave. I will write to your brother this 
afternoon,” and he left them with a proud heart. 

So Harry was not sent for. 

(To be continued.] 
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THE LAST NIGHT IN THE COLISEUM. 


BY MRS. H. B. C. GUNN, 


NHO has not heard of Rome, the city 
WEY celebrated both in ancient and 
moderntimes! It contained many 
woncerful buildings, the ruins of 
‘ which still remain, and are the ad- 
miration of all travelers. Among 
the grandest of these buildings 
was the “Coliseum,” built by the Emperor Ves- 
pasian and his son Titus, who were the con- 
querors of that sacred and renowned city, 
Jerusalem. They compelled the Jews, they had 
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brought captive, to labor at it, and so admirably | pierced the solid stone-work, and through which 


was it constructed, that at the end of eighteen 
centuries it has scarcely become a ruin, and 
still remains one of the greatest wonders of 
Rome. It enclosed a space of five acres, and 
contained within, galleries of seats that could 
afford room for 87,000 spectators ; and a central 
open space called the avena—from the areno 
or sand with which it was strewn. Sometimes 
this sand was ornamented with vermilion and 
powdered precious stones, but more fre- 
quently the scrapings of a soft, white stone were 
used. Thus, when scattered thickly over the 
arena, made it look as if covered with a carpet 
of untrodden snow. This huge building had 
no roof, but could, when necessary, be covered 
with awnings which ran along upon ropes, and 
formed a covering of gold tissue and silk over 
the whole. This was called the “ velamen” or 
veil, and was usually of a purple color, because 
when the sun shone through it, it threw such 
rosy tints on the arena and the white purple- 
edged ‘‘togas” or cloaks of the Roman citizens. 

The people of Rome would spend whole days 
upon those galleries inthe Coliseum. The Em- 
peror himself—magnificently arrayed—would 
come and sit upon a platform above the arena, 
and his entrance was usually the signal for the 
sports and shows to begin. These were of an 
endless variety, from the tricks of the perform- 
ing animals to the great gladiatorial combats. 
Sometimes a rope-dancing elephant would 
mount to the summit of the building, and de- 
scend again by acord, or else a bear would stand 
up on his hind legs, and, attired in a lawyer's 
robe, go through the motions of pleading a 
a cause. Again, a dozen elephants would come 
in dressed like Roman citizens in the “ toga,” 
and the vail and “ pallium,” and, taking their 
places on couches around an ivory table, would 
dine with the utmost decorum. By and by, 
more guests of the same unwieldy kind would 
arrive, arrayed in ball-dresses, who scattered 
flowers and performed a dance. 

But unfortunately, these harmless spectacles 
did not satisfy the Roman populace, for they 
wanted to be excited—so presently, the doors of 
the pits and dens around the arena were thrown 
open, and savage beasts were let loose upon 
each other. When the work of slaughter was 
fairly commenced, the spectators gazed with al- 
most breathless interest, to see which animal of 
the forest would come off the victor—while all 
the time, clouds of perfume were wafted, to 
overpower the scent of the slaughter below. 
This was effected by means of tubes which 


was conducted the steam of spices and saffron 
boiled in wine. 

Sometimes even men were brought into the 
arena to confront those savage monsters. Those 
who were in armor, generally fought them with 
success ; but occasionally, there would be Aunt- 
ers, almost unarmed, who had to gain the victo- 
ry by swiftness and skill—such as throwing a 
piece of cloth over a lion's head, or thrusting 
one of their fists down his throat. Often con- 
demned criminals were thrown in to feast the 
lions; and many a Christian martyr “ witnessed 
a good confession” before the savage-eyed mul- 
titude, who sat thirsting for his blood, and won- 
dering at the calmness and joy which marked 
him, as he proved faithful even unto death! 
This was considered one of the choicest specta- 
cles, and always reserved till towards the last. 

There was also the contests of the g/adiators, 
who were regular swordsmen, trained to fight to 
the death—to amuse the populace. These were 
usually slaves—placed in schools of arms, un- 
der a master, and were tall, well-made men— 
though sometimes persons would hire them- 
selves out to fight, for a profession. The gladi- 
ators, when about to engage in combat, would 
enter the arena in a procession, some carrying a 
sword and lasso, others a trident and net, while 
some were in light and others in full armor; 
some on horse-back and some on foot. March- 
ing in, they made a low obeisance to the Em- 
peror, and shouted with one voice—“ Hail 
Cesar, those about to die salute thee!” Then 
fights of all sorts took place—the light-armed 
soldier and the netsman—the lasso and the 
javelin, and sometimes one general combat! 
When a gladiator wounded his opponent, he 
would look up to the spectators to know whether 
to kill or spare. If they held up their thumbs, 
the conquered man was left to recover if he 
could—but if the thumbs were downward, he 
was to die. If he seemed reluctant to present 
his throat for the death-blow, a cry rang scorn- 
fully through the building—“ Recipe ferrum !” 
Receive the steel. The dead body was finally 
dragged away, and fresh sand sprinkled over 
the arena. 

For many years, the shows in the Coliseum 
continued, and among them these gladiatorial 
shows were the most popular, and the most of- 
ten called for. It is a disgrace to the ancient 
civilization, that there was such a passion for this 
mimic warfare—for though sport to the specta- 
tors, it was sad earnest to the actors. 

But time brought changes in its noiseless 
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flight, and at last Christianity ascended to the 
throne of the Roman Empire. No more mar- , 
tyr's were thrown to the wild beasts in the Co. 
liseum. The Christian Emperors tried to prevent 
any more shows, where cruelty and bloodshed 


formed the chief interest, but they could not 


succeed wholly, as the Romans had too great a 
relish for these gladiatorial contests. 5o, for : 


full a hundred years after Rome had become in- 


name a Christian city, the gladiators still fought, 
an blood still stained the arena! However, 
enemies were approaching, and at last Alaric, 
the great chief of the Goths, led his forces into 
into Italy, and threatened the capital itself. 
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‘they found he was a holy erm. His dress 
showed that he was one of those recluses who 


| vowed themselves to a life of prayer and self- 


denial, and who were greatly reverenced and 
honored in that age of the world. A few who 
had seen him before, said he had come from the 
far wilds of Asia on a pilgrimage, and also to 
keep his Christmas at Rome, but they were not 
certain of his zame. He could not endure the 
sight of thousands flocking to see men kill one 
another, and in his zeal and simplicity, he had 
resolved to stop such cruclties or die. And he 
Aad died, but not in vain. The eyes of the 
people were opened to the wickedness of these 


‘doings, and from the day he died in the Colise- 
ium, there was never another tight of gladiators. 
Theact of the herinit shines brightly amid earth's 
Ro:ne was saved ; and, in the joy of the victory, ' record of go/den deeds—for one habitual crime 
the senate invited the conqueror to enter the city ! was abolished by the self-devotion of this 
in triumph, visit all the churches, and end with | nameless man. 
a grand series of shows at the Coliseum. The | 


Emperor Honorius was but a boy, but his brave 
gen2ral—Stillicho—marched upon the enemy, 
and completely defeated them. For that time 


--— —— +o -——_--—> 


triimphal entrance was made, and the vast am- 
phitheater was thronged with spectators, all 
elated by the joyful occasion. 

At first there were races on foot, then on 
horseback, and then in chariots; next came a: 
grand hunting of beasts, turned loose in the 
arena, and then a sword-dance. But alas! af- 


ter this, there came swordsmen—armed with no. 
blunted weapons, but with sharp spears and. 
swords —and there ensued a gladiator fight, in : 


full earnest. Once more blood crimsoned the 
arena, while the people applauded with shouts 
of ecstacy. 
by a rude, coarsely clad man, who, bare-headed | 
an bare-footed, had jumped into the arena, and 
motioning back the gladiators, was calling aloud 
upon the people to desist from the shedding of 
this innocent blood. “ Requite not God's mer- 


cy” he cried, “in thus turning away the sword | 


of the enemy from our city, by encouraging 
these gladiators to wzurder /” 

Enraged by the stranger's interference, the 
spectators interrupted him with shouts, liowls, 
and cries, and confused exclamations of “ Back, 
old man!” “On, gladiators!” rang through 
the building. The stranger was thrust back 
and the contest renewed, but again he rushed 
between, holding them back, and striving in 
vain to be heard. 
with him,” was the cry, and the gladiators 
themselves cut the intrepid man down, while the 
people rained stones upon him, and he perished 
in the midst of the arena! When he was seen 


lying dead, the people began to wonder who he | 


Suddenly the scene was interrupted 3 


“Sedition, sedition / down | 


WHAT THE FLOWERS SAID TO KATIE. 
A DIALOGUE, 


BY JENNIE JOY, 
Kate.---Willie, heard the flowers talk last night, 
They spoke so funny that I laughed 
outright. 


Hi/ie.—The flowers? Oh, no! 
flowers speak ? 
You heard a cricket chirp, or brown 
mouse squeak. 


How could the 


A.—You needn't poke such fun at me, now 
Will! 
I heard the flowers, I said, and say so still. 


IV.—Now puss, what's this has turned your 
foolish head ? 
But if they talked, what is it that fies said ? 


A.—If you'll agree to tease no more to-night, 


I'll tell you, Will. 
bright! 


Now wont you? honor 


W.—I hope they did n't mention a bouquet, 
Picked by a boy about my size, to-day. 


K.—I think you're aw/u/ wicked, Willie Vaughn, 


To go take the flowers, when pa and ma are 
gone. 


W—Ha, ha! a little bright-eyed girl, I trow, 
Wanted a bunch, but mother 'll never know. 


was, and realized what thev had done, when: A\---I ll tell her when she comes, be sure I will, 


CHARLIE AND THE BROOK. 


I did n't think you'd be so wicked, Will. : 
W.—Just as you please, my dear, but wont you | 
wait ? | 

Those on your stand, / picked; ha, ha! | 
Eh! Kate. | 


K.—Deceitful boy! I'll throw them all away ! 
But how did cousin Archie get them, pray? 


}—Oh, never mind! Just tell your story, Kate, | 
Let's have it quick! a boy’s no time to! 
wait, | 


K.—I will. You know I always like to be 
Out doors to play, as long as I can see; 
So when I couldn't play, my chair I brought, | 
Out in the garden. There I sat and ¢hought. ' 


W.—The object of your meditation, please— 
Oh, I forgot! I promised not to tease. | 


| 


K.—The first I knew, a flower, in thick leaves | 

hid; 

Screamed out as if in anger, “ Katie did!” 

And then a great tall dahlia, grand and’ 
proud, 

Answered, “she didi't!’” in voice both | 
shrill and loud. | 

The little blossom in the green leaves hid, | 

Shrieked all the louder—“ KATIE DID! SHE | 
DID!” 

It was so odd, I laughed—then all was stiil, 

But pretty soon one sang out— I?’A7f froor 
Will.” 


W.—Ha, ha! this is amusing Kate, ha, ha! 
I'll burst a button sure as fate, ha, ha! 


K.—This last seemed farther off; I couldn't! 
tell | 

Which flower it was that spoke, and spoke | 

so well, ! 


But faster, louder—while the ves7 were still, | 
That voice kept fairly shrieking—‘ Wu1p 


POOR WILL,” : 
Till all the little flowers (the moon shone ' 
bright) | 
Trembled like leaves in autumn, with 
affright. 


And I forgot to laugh, but shivering too, | 
Stole to the house to tell it, Will, to you. 

But now ‘tis plain: Jad the flowers you 
see, 


And this is why they laid the theft to me. 


W.—Well, Katie, let us find that savage sprite, 
If I’m to suffer, let it be to-night. 
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I'll strip my coat off ¢hzs, be firm and 
still, 

And you will see if they dave whip poor 
Will, 

And if they hallo “ Katze did!" you see, 

I'll doff my cap, and say, “NO SIR! ’t was 
me! 


—— 


BY M. E. H. EVERETT. 


Charlte. 


Little brook! I hear you yonder 
Dancing, singing all the day ; 
Do you think of me, I wonder ? 
Can you hear me at my play ? 


Brook. 
Yes, I hear your gay voice ringing, 
Under that old apple trec ; 
No sweet song the birds are singing, 
Is so glad and dear to me. 


Charlee. 


Little brook, where are you going, 
Through the hazel shaded glen ; 

Out across the meadow flowing, 
From the happy homes of men ? 


Brook. 
Little Charlie, come and follow - 
I will show you where I go ; . 
Wand ring through the hazel hollow, 
Out across the meadow low. 


Charlie. 
No, I must not in my playing, 
Leave my own dear home behind; 
My mamma forbade my straying, 
And you know, I ought to mind. 


Brook. 
That is right! But when you're stronger, 
You may chase me if you will— 
Should you wait a whole year longer, 
I shall sing and wander still ! 


A compassionate Boston lady, seeing a vege- 
table huckster heating his horse cruelly, cried 
out: ‘Have you no mercy?” To which the 
astonished man replied, “No mem; I've 
nothing left now but some greens and cucum- 
bers.” 
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twigs. Dan'l and Nimrod delayed for 
observations. The moon, now past the 
full, was shining with a mellow radi- 
ance, dropping its silvery beams among 
the tall hemlocks which fringed the 
creek and clustered about the entrance 
of theravine. The coast was clear for 
reconnoitering the mysteries of the cave 
which Dan’! had a few days before dis- 
covered in the farther hills, toward the 
head of the ravine. Taking a few rich, 
resinous brands from the fragments of 
their fishing-lights, and carefully extin- 
guishing the fire by which they had 
dried themselves and roasted their 
lunch, the two fishermen proceeded 
cautiously along the narrows of Willow 
Creek, stooping here and there to pass 
under the overhanging rocks, and 
climbing at length among the tangled 
roots of a group of elm trees, until they 
entered the mouth of the ravine. A 
crystal stream came gurgling down the 
depth of the narrow gorge, which. 
touched ever and anon by a quivering 
moonbeam that penetrated the dense 
foliage, glittered like burnished  sil- 
ver, 

‘An’ d'ye see yon, Misther Turner ?” 
said Dan'l, pointing to a still eddy 
among the rocks below, “the swate 


DAN'L MAKES A DISCOVERY 


STARTING OUT; 
A STORY OF THE OHIO HILLS. 


- BY ALEXANDER CLARK. 


Author of “' Schoolday Rialogues,’’ ‘The Gospel in the 
Trees,’ “The Old Log Schoolhouse,’ “‘ Workday 
CAristianity,”” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A Midnight Discovery. 


S\FTER the fishing party had dried 
& themselves by the midnight fire, and 
eaten their lunch with a relish, Dan'l 
Malone proposed to Nimrod Turner, 
quietly, to take a ramble into an 
obscure ravine near by. The Pro. 
fessor, with dripping garments and 
chattering teeth, had gone home with Hector 
Bond, bearing an angry spirit and a chop-fallen 
countenance. The boys of the party were also 
sent homeward with the fish, two or three strings 
of which were safely engilled upon Jeatherwood 


wather a-ticklin’ itself and shakin’ its 
pockets as anither thafe stalin’ the 
new pewter.” 
| Dan’'l was inclined to be poetical sometimes, 
as well as musical; but his sarcasm often put a 
wire-edge on his rhetoric. The scene, however, 
was full enough to inspire even a duller imag- 
ination than that of the young Irishman. It was 
a wild corner of creation—a place of solitude 
and shadow in broad daylight ; and by night, a 
solemn seclusion, where seldom, if ever, had 
_ human footsteps ventured, or human voice been 
‘heard. Overhead the night-winds made plain- 
tive music in the pendent pines; while below, 
ithe hurrving ripples among the pebbles and 
| over the little precipices, echoed in syllables as 
; sweet as the sound of distant flutes. Nimrod 
himself, matter of fact man whose ideal of har- 
mony was the monotonous mutterirg of a mill, 
could not resist the bewitching influence of. the 
spot. To add to the night’s weird rower, the 
barking of a wolf was distinctly audible frcm 
the hillside beyond Willow Creek. And. this 
particular tone thrust into the nearer cadences 
of night wind and dancing water, Dan'l particu- 
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larly wished not to hear; for he needed all his 
courage on this occasion, and nothing so effect- 
ually frightened him as the barking of a wolf or 
the sight of a snake. Hearing the one, made 
his flesh creep at fear of the other. But the 
miller’s company put resolution in Dan'l Malone, 
and wolves and serpents were soon forgotten in 
the quest of other things. 

For half a mile, the wooded glen wound like 
a sharp-cut groove into the heart of the upper 
hills. As the explorers proceeded, the forest 
became darker with the compact growths of 
hazel and ,laurel bushes which now almost ob- 
structed the path. In a thicket of wild-brier, 
Dan'l, in pressing his way forward, took hold 
of a smooth root which projected from the bank, 
and at the touch, was pricked in the hand by a 
hidden thorn which grew on a vine-branch lying 
in the way. Without thinking of their situation 
and smarting under the pain, he yelled in lusty 
{rish, until the farther hill sent back the echo. 

“Snakes! Murdher!” Then came the sound 
of a distant watch dog, baying by his master’s 
door. And Dan’, believing that he was bitten 
by some poisonous reptile, was almost beside 
himself with frenzy. But Nimrod, suspecting 
the nature of the wound, struck a light, and 
showed Dan’'l that it was nothing more than the 
point of an innocent thorn. 

“ What's the use of me botherin’ noise, is it? 
But, Misther Turner, as I’m alive this minute, 
I beliavd I had hould of a snake, and the yell 
of me was out before I could countermand the 
ordher, d’ye see? An’do ye's think that is a 
dog or a wolf, Misther Turner, do ye hear now, 
hist?” 

“That's McCurdy’s dog, as watchful a critter 
as ever gnawed a bone; and a dog that never 
yelps ‘th out he is hurt.” 

Dan'l felt the good-humored rebuke, and _ re- 
solved to pluck courage to carry out the business 
of the night at all hazards. It might as well be 
said of Dan’l, here, that, much as he dreaded 
snakes and wolves, he was not afraid of any 
thing wearing the form of a man. His weak- 
ness was exceptional. 

In an hour after entering the ravine, they 
came to an abrupt bluff to the right, a perpendic- 
ular limestone ledge matted over the side with 
vines and arched with towering trees. Touch- 
ing Nimrod on the shoulder, Dan’! said, 

“Look ye's at yon! D'ye see that ould rock 
up there, shoved out fornenst like a moighty big 
lip ina pout? The mooth of the cave is above 
that jist, and the pewter is back in the throat of 
it, I'l! war'n’ ye's.” 


In a few minutes the adventurous Dan’l was 
at the entrance; while Nimrod stationed him- 
self near by as a sentinel to announce any 
probable interruption. Entering the cave, Dan’l 
lighted his handful of pine fagots and descend- 
ed warily a considerable distance, at almost 
every step finding evidence of recent occupa- 
tion. At one point, he picked up a meerschaum 
tobacco pipe of fancy manufacture, from which. 
he extracted the stem, leaving the bowl in the 
cave. Playing-cards were strewn about on the 
ground. Farther on, he came to a small porta- 
ble furnace, in which oil of some kind had been 
used as fuel, while bits of lead, zinc, salt-peter 
and white lime, lay scattered in every direction. 

any curious implements and mysterious boxes 
were arranged on shelving rocks close overhead. 
In an out-of-the way cor- 
ner he discovered piles 
of counterfeit half-dollars 
and quarter dollars, care- 
lessly wrapped in small 
parcels, each of which 
was enfolded in one of 
Professor | Dimpleton’s 
Owl Run handbills. And 
among other articles, he 
found a piece of broken 
pen-knife blade which he 
put carefully away in his 
pocket. With these scraps 
of fact in his posscssion, 
he returned to his com- 
panion who was patient- 
ly waiting for him with- 
out. 

As soon as Dan'l 
emerged with his light, he 
observed Nimrod hastily 
glancing at a scrap of 
paper, which he instantly 
thrist into his pocket 
as he caught Dan'l's eye also upon it. 

“ An’ what's this bit of burnt paper ye’s been 
after radin’ and stuffin in yer pocket so sudden, 
Misther Turner?” said Dan’l, with intent tone 
and look. 

“Oh, nothing but a rag of an old letter that 
happened to flutter along close by me as I stood. 
It’s of no ‘count.” 

But something in Nimrod's tone and manner 
increased Dan'l’s curiosity, until, renewing a 
light, they agreed to examine it together. All 
the writing was burned away except the words, 
“Cyrus Hartl —’s Grove.” 

The sight of this name, on a bit of paper found 


e ; aa 
“WHAT -A_ BLESSIN’ 
"TIS TO BE SPRY!” 
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at the mouth of the cave, was a painful revela- 
tion to both Nimrod and Dan'l. Silent and 
thoughtful, they proceeded on their return down 
the ravine, the water of whose murmuring stream 
washed away their foot-prints, leaving no trace 
whatever of their excursion. But something 
like tears might have been seen in Nimrod’s 
eyes, if one had looked closely into his face, and 
something like veriest pity mingled with every 
utterance from Dan'l's lips, until, at the breaking 
of the day, they were within sight of the mill. 


CIIAPTIER X. 
Scutching, Quilting, and Things. 


A few days after the fishing excursion, there 
was a flax-scutching and quilting-bee at Mr. | 
McCurdy’s, on the Ridge. Mr. McCurdy had 
been a citizen in this community but a few years, 


a re a en en 


a little awkward with his hand as with his 
tongue; but a general favorite withal. His 
miller's dress had been exchanged for one a 
degree more fashionable, and his new outfit put 
him somewhat ill at ease. The fragments of 
broken pith seemed to adhere, tenaciously, to 
Dan'l's new clothes, and all the more annoyed 
him because he happened to be in such relative 
position that the wind carried the dust and 
gossamer particles from other whiffing knives 
direct to him. Whether this location had been 
assigned him by accident or by design, was an 
all-day puzzle to Dan’'l; and its solution was not 
at all helped by certain sly glances from time 
to time between Allen Ripton and Mose McCoy, 
who were next to him in the order of place. 
Hector Bond was off a little on higher ground, 
and his surrounding atmosphere was freest of 


and consequently did not share the prejudices all, while the older men were too intent on the 
so common between the richer and the poorer | work in hand to care much for appearances or 
classes in the neighborhood. His family had , comfort ina task of neighborly 2ccommodation. 
made avery good impression, generally, being) — Professor Dimpleton was a sort of go-between 
of the Scotch-Irish good order in thought, lan- ‘from the barn to the dwelling, a ladies’ man 


guage and life. They made friendly advance 
toward all with whom they had to do; and the. 
announcement of the “gathering ” was a signal 
for every one to be at Icisure on that day, more 
especially in the evening, with the hope of grat- : 
ifying tne usual curiosity. 

The flax that swayed in the late summer 
winds of the former year, waving its ocean of 
delicate bloom in billows of beauty from orchard | 
to hill-side forest, since gathered and spread 
evenly upon tne ground, brittled in fiber by the 
rains and exposure of the winter, was now in, 
condition for breaking and scutching for the 
spinning-wheel and loom. The heart of the 
flax is its useless portion ; its best part is its out- 
most, the fine and pliant growths, which come ; 
last from the soil and farthest from the pith, are 
the warp and the woof of the linen, so snowy 
white and strong. 

In the open area between the round-log 
double barn, and the hewn-log dwelling-house, 


might have been seen, that day, a score of up- | 


right clap-boards, driven wedge-like into the: 
ground, with smooth and level top, beside each 
one of which, at irregular distances apart, stood ' 


_of leisure, sometimes at the quilt with a needle 


and thimble playing gir-rl, and sometimes to 
the windward of the scutchers, picking lint from 
his eastern broadcloth, or his profound mus- 
tache. 

Sauntering around toward Dan'l, as the breeze 
favored, he inquired, in a tone for the benefit of 


, the company, 


“T say, Mr. Malone, are those-ah the identical 
pantaloons you wore-ah, when you were ex- 
ploring the mystery of the hoisting-rope-ah at 
the mill?” 

Dan’, stung by his impertinent intrusion, and 
knowing that his reply was listened for by curi- 
ous ears, said, 

“Yer majesty, Professor Dimpleton, an’ it 
was well that 1 was n't a patent singin’ maisther 
a-gettin his dues, ilse aroond my neck, instead 
of intil my breeches, the grip wud ha-been.” 

The dainty Professor retired, amid a shout of 
laughter, toward the society of the ladies, and 
Dan’l whacked away briskly at his scutching- 
board, pausing as the laughter subsided, to call 
after the retreating gentleman, 

“Hark ye's! I'll tell ye my moind. My 


the sturdy countrymen in their homespun gar-| ould troosers was gotten away by some wet- 

ments, each holding in one hand a bundle of | legged thafe the same noight yer majesty tum- 

crude flax prone across the top of his scutching-' bled in the crick and went off in a huff, is it, 

board, and with a broad wooden knife in the a drippin’ and a-shiverin’ wud his bath.” 

other, striking out by rapid sweep, the wooden- The Professor kept in-doors for the rest of the 

ness of the flax, until the mass became flexible day. 

and silken as a lock of hair. Allen Ripton was the Big Nothing of the parts. 
Dan’l Malone was among the busy scutchers,, He rarely spoke, except in monosyllables of 
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the emptiest possible ideas. He had muscle, and 
could do immense chores in manual labor, if they 
were laid out for him. The element of fear en- 
tered largely into his make-up. He was coarse, 
superstitious, weak-willed and morose. His 
prostration at the quarterly meeting at Baker's 
Grove, was consequent, no doubt, upon his con- 
scious wickedness and worthlessness, and espe- 
cially touching his connection with some local 
crime. He was already convicted in his own 
heart, and with him there was only the fearful 
looking-for of judgment to come. Allen Ripton 
had attempted to get rid of his religious impres- 
sions by resorting to tobacco. Professor Dim- 
pleton had taught him how to smoke, and 
occasionally loaned him his favorite meer- 
schaum. Dan’l observed that Ripton used a 
pipe on several occasions, during the day, and 
that it was of familiar form and appearance. Its 
stem was not in keeping with the bowl, being a 
temporary one of common green-brier root, and 
also that it had been recently fitted in its place. 
Giving Nimrod a hint, unobserved, Dan’l knew 
the miller would make an excuse at the proper 
time and place, to try the luxury of the meer- 
schaum for himself; and so slipping into his 
hand the stem found in the cave, he left that 
part of the business to his comrade of the mid- 
night discovery. 

There were several young people in the 
McCurdy family, and the day proved a rare 
one of enjoyment to almost all the guests. 
“Runners” and “ Bluffers” were there, it is 
true ; but common courtesy forbade all display of 
malicious feeling. Happily, this little matter of 
courtesy carried with it a certain reflex action 
of good, in that the close communion necessary 
to the occasion showed many qualities of worth 
on both sides, which before had not appeared. 
Prejudice is, forsooth, a spectral shadow, which 
usually vanishes when we attempt any familiar- 
ity with it, or, in any wise attempt to lay our 
hands upon its substance. 

It was toward the middle of May, and the 
large front room of the farm-house was in a 
perfect buzz of excitement, long before ten 
o'clock in the morning. The windows were all 
open, and the soft air floated a delicious fra- 
grance in upon the company, while the white 
waves of apple-blossoms drifted over the porch 
just outside. 

Anne Cameron was the last to appear, finding 
it impossible to come until the afternoon. The 


observant Dan'l had caught a glimpse of her in. 


the distant lane, and donning his new coat and 
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brushing the flax-dust from his vest and panta- | 
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loons, was off to meet her as she approached. 
The natural modesty of the girl was sorely 
tested, by the gallant knight of the oxen and the 
rope insisting ‘upon his manuers, and pompous- 
ly accompanying her to the very door, in his 
quaint apparel—for Dan’l Malone was comeliest 
always in his plain miller’s dress. : 

Of course there was an audible smile in some 
corners of the room, as Miss Cameron entered, 
whose meaning her quick Scotch wit was not 
long in finding out. She herself could scarcely 
conceal her appreciation of the ridiculousness 
of the affair, although toward Dan’'l she enter- 
tained the most sincere respect. 

“ Laws-a-marcy, Anne Cameron! Just com- 
in’? Why, the rest on us ‘av a-been bearin’ the 
heat and burden of the day, and you only just 
gettin’ along! Pity the quiltin’ ’d a be done for 
poor Mrs. McCurdy, if some of wzs'd a-come 
pokin’ in at this purty time o’ day, anyhow. 
That's what I've to say!” and Miss Peekins 
poised her thimble-finger in the air, pointing at 
the new-comer, while her tall, angular form, and 
her small black eyes were bot. fixed in the di- 
rection of the embarrassed young lady. 

However, with characteristic propriety, Anne 
only turned to her hostess who sat near by, and 
said, “I found it very inconvenient to come 
sooner ; I hope Mrs. McCurdy will pardon me.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied the motherly 
lady, who had a pre-conceived preference for 
the subject of Miss Peekins’s remarks. ‘I am 
very glad to sce you, even though late, my 
dear;” and she began removing her wraps. 

“Tt ‘peared as if /’¢ an oncommon sight to 
do this mornin’,” continued the spinster, “and 
sakes me, if I didn't ‘tend to churnin’, bakin’ 
and settin’ the house to rights. ‘Peared as if 
I'd never be done. But 'gin nine o'clock or so, 
every thing was reg'lar in order; and so says I 
to myself, sakes-alive, says I, but isn't it a 
blessin’ to be spry !” 

And Miss Peekins tried very hard to look ex- 
ceedingly young, after saying this, and assumed 
a sprightly air, as she hopped around to assist 
in rolling the quilted part upon the frame. It is 
proper to say, however, that her spry conversa- 
tion was not so interesting to others as to herself, 
and it fell to the ground without a comment. 

Later in the afternoon, many of the farmers’ 
wives excused themselves, leaving the young 
girls to finish the quilting, and enjoy the festivi- 
ties of the evening, when the young men were 
to mingle in the company. 

Of course Miss Peekins remained. 

As chance would have it, Anne Cameron oc- 
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cupied a seat just opposite this spry and ancient : and catching away her breath. She scarcely 
young lady atthe frames. She tried to observe ' understood it at first; but there with the sweet 
a degree of decorum, though there was some- blossoms of May dropping over her, and the 
thing assuredly antagonistic in their natures. | balmy breath of evening soothing everything to 
In the realm of mind and spirit there are mutu- ' rest and peace, even with Miss Peekins’s omin- 
ally repellant forces, just as in more material ous words yet ringing in her ears, she came to 
things; and it is well. The Gospel economy | understand her real feelings for the young 
pre-supposes belligerant powers and enemies, , schoolmaster. Formerly, he had been her kind 
and pronounces a special benediction on pa- instructor, her pleasant companion, her es- 
tience and forbearance. A peculiar blessedness teemed and constant friend; now, he was her 
is developed by the sharp cdges of offence and hero, falsely maligned, for whose fair name she 
suffering. Miss Peekins’s conversation was un-' was ready to risk everything, if occasion de- 
remitting, and quite confidential toward the Jast. ! manded it. All the woman arose in her nature, 
“It's as plain, laws-a marcy! as plain as Just anda strange but inmost conviction filled her 
any thing, that Hector Bond knows about this soul, giving new meaning to his hitherto half- 
counterfeiting business, (though, to be sure, | forgotten words of tenderness, assuring her that 
would n't say so to everybody, not for the world,) it was spirit answering to spirit, and heart trust- 
and to my mind there’s another feller (mystcri- ing forever to heart. She determined to hear 
ously) who could tell a good deal about it, if he the truth of these dark hints, from Cyrus him- 
would, and that’s what I''ve to say.” | self, who also came late to the party, having 
Anne looked up quickly, saying, “I do not been detained all day in surveying a boundary 
understand you, Miss Peekins. It seems to me | line between certain farms on the Ridge. But 
a dreadful thing to charge any one with such a! Anne was fully resolved that *he should know 
crime. What do you mean?” from her own lips, that very evening, if oppor- 
The spinster then procecded to give Anne an : tunity offered, what probable enemies were 
account of the report which had circulated doing. All this occupied but a brief moment, in 
through the neighborhood, relative to young | passing through her mind; and, refreshed and 
Hartley’s sympathy with the suspected persons, | strengthened, she answered the call from the 
closing by a reference to the defence she had’ supper table, trying her best to summon her 
heard the schoolmaster make for Hector, in his! usual self-control. But her cheeks woz/d burn, 
own school-room, the day she had taken little Sis ' and her heart beat so fast, as almost to make 
Huston to school the first time, at Baker's Grove. . her feel faint. Miss Peekins made the ‘matter 
“Why, Miss Peekins!" exclaimed Anne, her’ no better by saying aloud, in a sort of bantering 
cheeks burning scarlet, “how could you con- tone, “La! sakes alive! Miss Anne, I didn't 
strue any language of his to mean that? What, think as you'd take on so, or I'd a-not told you 
good teacher would permit his pupils to ridicule | the reports.” And the spare and long-to-be 
even a stranger, without reproof and advice?! spared maiden strode lankily around to an ex- 
Mr. Hartley is too much of a gentleman, to sce | tra seat, next to Professor Dimpleton. | 
any one's character compromised,” and she This was the best thing she could have said, 
looked steadily at the mature maiden, until the | under the circumstances: for it had the effect 
black eyes quailed before her. of rousing the Scotch girl's pride and honest in- 
“Not even a sneakin’ robber’s, hey? Sakes|dignation. She turned to her senior with a 
alive, but some folks is nice,” and a sarcasm | freezing propriety, as beautiful as the frost-work 
intended to be withering, rose into those small, | on crystal glass or distant mountain summit. : 
restless eyes. ‘Guess like enough, may-be, he’s; “Give yourself no concern on my account, 
reason to wish the matter hurshed up. That’s|madam. I have given the report no credit, 
what everybody says, anyhow, and there’s a! whatever.” And her own self reasserted the 
heap of thinkin’ about it, you may depen’. //| disputed ground, while Miss Peekins was suc- 
never seen very much out of the way in Cy | cessfully silenced. 
Hartley, myself, but marcy on us! I reckona; That night, Anne and Cyrus walked to the 
body can think.” . mill together, and the converse between them 
Just at this juncture, supper was announced. | was too sacred for any record, save on their own 
Anne slipped out upon the porch one moment, | pure hearts, where, like an inspiration from the 
to command herself sufficiently to appear at the | calm heavens, it was memoried in sweeter than 
table. For an instant it seemed as if an unbear- | poetic word. 
able weight were pressing against her heart, To be continued.) 
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STRAWBERRYING. 


BY CARRIE 


Down through the meadows, with clover-blooms 
bright, 

Wander two dimpled bare feet ; 

So fair and so dainty you'd take them at sight, 

For a pair of twin snow-flakes, forgot to alight, 

Till in place of the winter's cold mantle of white, 

Spread summer's green canopy sweet ; 

Above them a wee little maiden looks out, 

And laughs at the crimson heads nodding about. 


She laughs at the afternoon sunshine, nor knows 

That her curls have caught half of its gleam ; 

Through the fern-leafy nook, where the sweet- 
briar grows, 

And on past the haunt of the daisy she goes, 

Her steps in the shadow the maple tree throws, 

To talk with the rollicking stream. 

A merry-voiced blue bird sang over her head ; 

«Where are you going ?” she thought he said. 


«Don't hinder me, dear little birdie! " she cried, 

«]’m in a great hurry you see, 

I’m going to find where the strawberries hide, 

I'll steal every one from their mamma-vine's 
side, 

Give them in my basket a nice little ride, 

And take to my mamma for tea; 

She'll smile in my eyes like the beautiful sun, 

And give me three kisses for every one.” 


« Here, dear!” calls a bobolink down in the dell, 
«| ve found you the strawberry bed!” 

Oh quickly and thickly the bright berries fell ! 
Berries and lips love each other full well! 
Berries and lips—’t were not easy to tell, 
Which were most sweet or most real. 

The small empty basket disconsolate lies, 
While grasshoppers scan it with curious eyes. 


Mamma peeping anxiously out of the door, 

As the slant western sunbeams peep in, 

Sees a queer little figure home-trudging once 
more, 

With yellow curls tangled, and dainty feet sore, 

And something that’s strangely like blood trick- 
ling o'er, 

From forehead to round dimpled chin! 

Her mother-heart throbs with a sudden affright, 

And the world for a moment seems fading from 
sight ; 


But the fears fly away, when a voice full of glee, 
Calls out in a silvery tone— 


“Oh mamma, dear mamma! just come here 
and see, 

The strawberries I have been picking for tea!" 

Mamma lifts the basket-lid—one, two, three 

Red strawberries lying alone ! 

But she gives three kisses for every cne, 

And both faces shine in the beautiful sun. 


BY R. M. TUDOR. 
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Color. 
FA\EBSTER’S definition :—“ In physics, 
Ele a property inherent in light, which 
by a difference in the rays and the 
- laws of refraction, or some other 
cause, gives to bodies particular 
appearances to the eye.” 
By way of making this matter 


plainer, especially to beginners, let us refer to 
the theory of the solar spectrum. 


We all know that the earth is surrounded by 


an atmosphere of varying density, through 
which the rays of the sun pass and are combined, 
giving us the light of day, which is white or 
gray—apparently colorless. If these rays pass 
from one medium to another of the same densi- 
ty, their direction will be straight; but from a 


rarer and a denser medium, they will be refract- 
ed, bent, subdivided. If we go into a dark 
room, where there is but a crevice or hole to 
admit a few rays of this white light, and place 
within these rays a triangular piece of glass 
known as a prism, they will by means of its 
angles and density be refracted and subdi- 
vided ; showing by the reflection on a screen 
or other object, that its composition 1s actually 
seven different prismatic colors: Violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. The falling 
drops of rain are but so many prisms, refracting 
the sun’s light, and reflecting these colors in the 
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form of the rainbow. The rays of the 
setting sun, passing from a rarer into a 
denser medium of clouds or vapors, are 
refracted, subdivided, and reflect the 
various brilliant and gorgeous hues of 
a sun-set. But if these colors are again 
combined, we have the white lght. 
‘This can be proved by placing another 
prism against the first, counteracting the 
refraction, and the reflection will be 
white. Another experiment: take pow. 
der of these colors, in equal proportions 
of strength, mix them together, and the 
result will be grey; not white, for the 
simple reason that we can not obtain 
pigments entirely pure. The best efforts 
of the artist—no matter how wonderful 
in effect—are very poor when compared 
to these natural prismatic colors. These 
_ seven colors, we find, can be reduced to 
three primitive colors :—red, blue, and 
yellow ; the others being compounds of 
these. 

To illustrate this: If we paint according to 
the diagram, a circle of red, then partly over- 
lapping this, one of blue, and again yellow over 
part of both the others, we find that where the 
red and blue combine, we have purple or violet ; 
where the blue and yellow come together, green ; 
the yellow and red, orange, and in the center 
where they all mingle, grey, or a neutral tint, not 
any particular color. So we have red, blue, 
yellow, and their compounds, purple, green, 
and orange—six colors—the other, indigo, being 
but a darker shade of blue. The compounds 
then can be considered but a blending of the 
edges of the three primitives. 

We must not forget that the subdivision of 
white light is perfect, according to the nature 
and form of the subdividing agent. Prisms, 
made of good or inferior quality of glass, of 
greater or lesser density, or hollowed and filled 
with alcohol, reflect the colors, but in a manner 
more or less perfect. Now let us apply this 
principle to the appearance of objects in nature. 

All matter in the universe is made up of 
atoms, having some peculiar shape and nature, 
capable of subdividing the light, reflecting cer- 
tain rays and absorbing others. Is it not easy, 
then, to understand why or how the numerous 
objects give the different impressions of color? 
‘> Color is not a substance. We do not buy it 
by the pound. We purchase a material whose | 
atoms or particles are so constructed as to divide 

*. the light and reflect upon the retina of the eye, 
red, blue, or yellow. 
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BREWSTER’S THEORY. 


Again, these atoms are constantly undergoing 
a change from the effect of atmosphere, heat, or 
the chemical rays of the sun or by decomposi- 
tion. 

Fruit, when young, reflects the combined blue 
and yellow rays—green—and absorbs red; but 
as it matures or ripens by the action of heat, 
light, &c., its nature is changed, and the reflec- 
tions are yellow and red. 

The leaf on the tree in full life appears green, 
the compound of blue and yellow; but let it be 
torn from its stem, decomposition gradually 
takes place, its particles undergo a change— 
blue is imperfectly reflected—red and yellow 
predominate, the leaf becomes faded yellow and | 
brown, and in the course of time even these 
cease to be seen. 

The bright ribbon or cloth is but the colorless 
silk or wool, saturated with the dye stuff which 
reflects, whatever the color may be. 

Artificial light can be subdivided, but the reticc- 
tions partake of the color of the light used. 
Purple—the combination of red and blue—when 
reflected from the yellow rays of gas or a candle, 
partakes of this yellow light; and the mixture of 
yellow with red and blue, producing grey, the 
brilliancy of the purple is destroyed. This is 
the reason that so many purples—as the ladies 
say—do not “light up well.” Blue, also partak- 
ing of the yellow, has a greenish hue. 

Substances not so susceptible of change, or 
where the change is so slow as scarcely to be 
noticed, present to us what are termed curable 
colors; whilst others, more perishable, fade 
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quickly. In reds, for instance—vermilion, which 
is an ore, is very durable ; but carmine, a beau- 
tiful color, manufactured from the little coch- 
ineal bug, consequently an animal substance, 
more subject to decomposition, fades in a com- 
paratively short time. Many beautiful purples 
or violets tade soon; the reds used in their com- 
position being carmine. We here see the neces- 
sity of artists knowing something of the nature 
of coloring matter, in order to have the brillian- 
cy of their pictures preserved. Many of the pig- 
ments are burnt; which changes their appear- 
ances and nature, causing them to be more 
durable. The yellows become reddish, under 
the influence of heat. Raw sienna is a yellow, 
but changes to a rich, reddish brown when burnt. 

A great variety of tints can be made by inge- 
niously mixing the three primitive colors. If 
blue and yellow be used in making green, and 
the blue be in excess, the result will be blue- 
green; if the yellow predominates, a yellow- 
green; but if a little of the other color (red) 
be added, the tendency of the combination of 
the three being grey, we will have a grey-green. 
So with the other compounds ; the color in ex- 
cess governing the tint; the greys being formed 
by the addition of the opposite color. So we 
can have a red, blue, yellow, green, purple, or 
orange zrey, according to the predominating 
color or colors. 

This constitutes the principle of all mixing of 
color, from the making of the finest works of 
art, to the most ordinary painting in practical 
use. It is an imperfect imitation of the natural 
formation of the prismatic colors. And here 
allow me to say, that although there are differ- 
ences of opinion among scientists in regard to 
the subdivisions of white light; yet this—known 
as “Brewster's Theory ”—is the only one, in my 
humble opinion, which can be put to a practical 
use in painting. 

a Se 
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BY GEORGE S. KAIME. 
Author of “Phil Granger's Triumph,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Tables Turned.— Conclusion. 
ME will now leave the palatial city 
residence, where all is peace and 
happiness, and laughing at broken 
rails, and wires that are down, and 
all the uncertainties of travel, take 
a look at Paul's country home. 

Mattie and John had been left 
in sole charge, although some light duties had 


A 
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been laid upon little Mary and Charley, by 
the thoughtful mother. She knew that little 
fingers with ‘nothing to do, are often in mis- 
chief. 

Everything moved off much the same as 
usual, for Mattie was a good house-keeper, and 
John was quite a farmer. Had it not been for 
the anxiety about their father, they would have 
enjoyed themselves very well At last the 
cheering news came that “father was better,” 
followed close by the tidings that little Paul had 
been found. In the midst of this happiness, 
came an unexpected trouble. Simon Daniels, 
who had called several times during Mr. Brew- 
ster's absence, came to them one morning, 
accompanied by the sheriff. 

“T have come tosell you out!” he said, witha 
grim smile, that struck terror to Mattie’s heart. 
“TI have a mortgage on everything that belongs 
to David Brewster, and I want my money. 
Can you pay it?” 

“You don't mean to turn us out of the 
house ?”” asked Mattie, with a sinking heart. 

“That is just what it amounts to!” was the 
reply of Daniels. “I have given your father 
the lawful time to redeem his property, and he 
has not done it. Now I am going to take it.” 

“Be@W\here shall we go?” asked Mattie. 
“Give us time to write to father, and perhaps he 
will pay you.” 

“Not a minute, my lady!” answered Daniels, 
“T have waited too long already.” 

“Oh, sir!” pleaded Mattie, ‘we have no place 
to go, and no money !” 

“Go to the poor house,” said Billy Daniels, 
who came up at this moment. 

This unfeeling remark came very near cost- 
ing him dear, for John heard it, and without 
stopping to think of the consequences, made a 
spring for his old-time enemy. Mattie antici- 
pated the movement, and put herself between 
them. 

“No, no, John, we have something else to 
think of now! We must leave here!” 

And giving a hand to Charley and Mary, she 
walked sadly out of the house and down to the 
road, where she sank down upon a heap of 
stones, not knowing which way to go, nor what 
todo. John followed her, and tried to comfort 
her, but it was little he could say; so they re- 
mained there, looking at the crowd which was 
gathering to the sale. 

At the appointed time, the sale commenced. 
One by one the household goods were knocked 
down to the highest bidder, and coarse jests 
were bandied with the sheriff, or Simon Danicls, 
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ANCIENT WARFARE. 


as they extolled the merits of some particular 
article. 

A little after twelve o'clock the ehold 
goods were all disposed of, and Daniels pro- 
posed an adjournment to the stables. 

“We have cleaned the lordly mansion,” said 
he, “and we'll now dip into the blooded stock 
of this great landed proprietor.” 

Boisterous laughter followed this intended 


wit, but just then, one of two men who sat in a | 
| father. 


carriage looking on, but taking no part in the 
sale, alighted and pressed forward to a position 
near Daniels. 


“Hadn't you better finish this ‘mansion’ 


business before you go to the stables?” he in- 
quired, in a very quiet way. 

“Everything's sold that's worth selling,” said 
Daniel's, very briskly. 

“Very good so far,” said the stranger, “ but 
you know these articles must all be replaced. 
if convenient, please give me your check for an 
amount sufficient to cover the loss.” 

Daniels uttered an oath, and flatly told the 
man to mind his own business. 

“Very well,” said the stranger. “I have a 
little business with you, Simon Daniels, and now 
you have given me permission, I will attend to 
it.” 

Saying this, he stepped toward Daniels, and 
handcuffed him before he was aware of his in- 
tentions, 


“For robbing David Brewster's house,” whis- 
pered the officer. ) 

Daniels’ face became ghastly, and he sank 
into the first seat that he could find—but he ut- 
tered no word. He knew that he was guilty, 
and that escape was hopeless. 

Meanwhile, the second officer had not been 
idle. While his companion had been attending 
to Simon Daniels, ne had taken Billy into cus- 
tody, and led him up to a position near his 


“ The sale will be indefinitely postponed,” said 
the first officer, leading the way to the carriage, 
with Simon Daniels, “and those who have pur- 
chased articles, will save trouble by leaving 
them where they are; or, better than that, by 
returning them to the house.” 

Mattie and John did not quite understand this 
new turn of affairs, but when they saw Mr. Si- 
mon Daniels and his son Billy handcuffed, and 
put into the carriage, they felt sure that matters 
had taken a favorable turn. While they stood 
looking with the rest, at the two officers and 
their prisoners, John felt his hand grasped, and 
turning, he stood face to face with Willie. 

This new surprise almost took his breath, but 
he soon found his voice, and gave such a shout 
of joy, that he drew all eyes toward him. Mat- 
tie, by this time, had recognized her brother, 
and she fell weeping upon his breast. Many of 
these men, who had shown no heart, now wiped 
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tears from their eyes, and turned their faces 
away to hide their weakness. 

Willie was known t6 many of these men, and 
they now crowded around to question him. In 
a few, simple words, he told them of Simon 


Daniels’ villainy, and of little Paul’s part in| 5 
A cheer was given for little | § 
Paul—but it was followed, immediately, by an s yo 
ominous murmur of rage. All eyes were turned | “> 


their detection. 


upon the two prisoners; a few words were 
spoken; and then the crowd moved, as one 
man, toward the carriage. The officers were 
experienced men, and they readily divined the 
intentions of the crowd. Whipping up their 
horses, they dashed out of reach, and saved the 
lives of Simon Daniels and his son, for a fate 
scarcely more desirable—a long term of im- 
prisonment. 

I can not close without telling you of the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Brewster family. So 
soon as Mr. Brewster was able, he returned to 

“his home, happier than he had been for years. 
The old struggle with debt was over, and he 
had come out conqueror. Then the shadow, 
which his banishment of Willie had cast over 
his heart, was allremoved. He now had means 
to improve his home, and with the help of Wil- 
lie’s taste and judgment, he beautified and 
adorned it, till it was the finest residence in the 
county. Better than all though, happiness dwelt 
there. 

And little Paul? He did’ not go from home 
again until he was fitted for college. It was 
only to please his father that he went then. 

“T owe you that much, Paul,” said Mr. Brew- 
ster, ‘and when you have graduated, you can 
choose whether to stay on the home-place or 
not.” 

Paul chose to stay ; and though still a young 
man, he is a prominent one. His integrity and 
indomitable perseverance are prized by his 
townsmen, and he is constantly sought to fill 


places of trust. He will make his mark. 
[The End] 


—_——____—_—___-—_ <r -____-_____—— 


St. John says, that when the Saviour was 
brought before Pilate, he was asked the question, 
““What is truth?” As Pilate was a Roman, of 
course his question was put in the Latin lan- 


guage, Quid est Veritas? The Scripture records |" 


no reply to this question, possibly for the reason 
that it contains an answer which may be dis- 
covered by the mere transposition of the letters, 
Est vir qui adest—TIt ts the man who stands be- 


fore you. This may be as interesting as it is | world. 


singular, to many. 


STRANGE ANIMALCULES. 
THE BRICKMAKER. (Melicenta Ringens.) 


BY WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


ETVERY person has heard of the thou- 
4; sands and millions of small creatures, 
that may be seen by a powerful mi- 
croscope, in a single drop of water. 
But not every one knows how strange 
in form, and wonderful in modes of 
life, some of these creatures are. 
Most people think them to be like our ordinary 
insects, or water animals, differing only in size. 


ae 


No mistake could be greater, and with the 
editor's permission, I will give an account of 
some of the most curious animals, that live in 
<ountless myriads in almost every pool of water. 
Every water-drop may 
~ } : : be a fairy world, and 
the possessor of a 
—\ \ | | microscope may see 
yy something stranger 
than a fairy moonlight 
\ dance, whenever “he 
y | will. We will begin 
with one of the larg- 
est—a veritable gi- 
ant—so large that you 
FIG. 1. may, by close looking, 

see his house without any microscope at all. 
Fig. 1 represents a branch, cut from a tiny 
water plant, such as may often be found grow- 
ing beneath the surface of still water. If you 
look very carefully at it, you may see several 
minute black things sticking out from the leaves. 
You would probably take them to be particles 
of dirt. The engraving gives them of the nat- 
ural size. 
The little fellow that dwells in these black 
points, is one of the most curious animals in the 
ag 


FIG. 2. 


If Barnum could get one just like it— 
but 1,000 times as large, so that every body 
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ao . ~ leave its house 
ie ““<. to go in search 
: eer gy of it. ; 
/ pee 
y Ut 4 fo But even as 
res \ mad! iY oat 
yyrPh, ~~~ \ you look, the 
( / \ , ‘ 
Bares \ animal is 
/ Y. 4 < 
, gone. His 
i od disappearancc 
aia x is so sudden, 
= the eye could 
we » not follow it. 
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FIG. 3. 


could see it—it would make his fortune. We+ 
spread the little branch out in a drop of water, | 
on a glass slip, and cover with a piece of very | 
thin glass, to keep all in place. Then we put it | 
under the microscope. The plant itself is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Its deep, green leaves | 
show every cell, of which they are composed. 
There are great numbers of smal] creatures, 
flying around like birds in the boughs of a forest, 
but we cannot stop to notice them. We now 
find our little black knob, but would scarcely 
know it. It looks as thick as a man’s wrist, is 
the shape of a cigar stump, and is made up of 
innumerable little round balls, each of which 
appears perfectly distinct. There is no sign of 
life about it. “The stump appears as dead as all 
other stumps, and you only wonder how the 
little balls could have gathered into so curious a 
shape. But examine it carefully. See! there 
is something projecting from the mouth of the 
stump, like a snail putting his head out of his 
shell. Now the soft mass begins to unfold, and 
a sight is presented, so strange you can scarcely 
believe your eyes. Four most beautiful wheels 
come out, which begin to revolve faster than the 
wheels of a carriage at full speed. The wheels, 
as they run, project over the stump, but do not 
leave it, they, however, throw all the water 
around into a mighty whirlpool, in which circle, 
myriads of small objects are drawn down to be 
devoured, or made into “ brick.” 

No drawing can convey an adequate idea of 
the beautiful motion of the wheels, yet after 
watching them, it sounds strangely to be told 
that they are not wheels at all! In reality, these 
wheels, which, with the microscope, you can see 
as plainly as you see the page before you, are 
only a fringe of fine hairs, which, by their mo- 
tion, give the appearance of revolution. Their 
object is to bring nourishment to the animal 


Soon he folcs 
~ out again, and 

gocs to work, 

but if you jar 
the table, he shoots back into his den. His 
tube house is thus very useful, by giving him a 
safe retreat in time of danger. 

You will notice a pair of jaws just above the 
edge of the tube. The water set in motion by 
the wheels, brings all the food down to this 
mouth, which is inside of his body. It has 
formidable teeth, and is quite capable of crush- 
ing an insect one-thousandth of the size of a fine 
grain of sand! 

But how does the creature get his singular 
house? The snail’s house grows on his back, 
while a man builds his dwelling. This brick- 
maker is in this particular, more like ‘a man 
than like a snail. The hose is built of bricks, 
but they are round instead of square, like ours. 
He carries the mold, however, in his own body, 
and is very industrious in its use. The process 
of brick-making and of building is the most 
marvelous thing about him. We count the dog 
a very wise animal, but if he could make ser- 
viceable brick, and build them up into a fine 
kennel, we would have a still higher opinion of 
his sagacity. You may watch our pet at this 
process. There is a little mold, about the size 
of one of the pellets, out of which the tube is 
built, situated right under one of the wheels. 
This also revolves rapidly, and into it the mo- 
tion of the wheels throws fine floating particles, 
until it is full. Its rapid whirling compacts the 
mass, and in about three minttes it is ready for 
service. He has not learned to make bricks by 
the quantity, but builds each one into its place 
as soon as it is finished. The building is very 
soondone. Thecreature throws himself around 
as if he would tear away from his tube, then bends 
down, so as to bring the mold, with the brick in 
it, to the right place in the wall, deposits the 
brick, and then presses it with one of the wheels, 
firmly into place. Then he raises up, and is 
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ready for work again. Who taught a creature, 
less than the head of a pin, this wonderful art? 


—— S Fr Se es 


STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPH. 


BY NETTIE CARLISLE. 


ret was a hard example, sure enough, 
f and little Nellie Morton puckered her 
‘pretty face into a dozen shapes, as she 
bent over it in perplexity. 

“Oh dear!” she thought to herself, 
“T can never doit, and I shall lose my 
place at the head of the class, if I 
omit it.” Tears sprang to her blue eyes, but she 
dashed them hastily away, and glanced round 
to see if any one had observed them. 

All, however, were intent upon their work, for 


this was the last and hardest day of the quarter- | place.” 


ly examination. Not a sound broke the stil!- 
ness, but the rapid scratching of pens over the 
paper, and the low voices of the examining 
teachers, as they talked together at the desk. 

“If it were not for Alice Mount,” thought 
Nellie, “I should not care in the least, for not 
another girl has any chance of beating me, but 
I know Alice is trying with all her might to be 
number one—” and Nellie’s brow unconsciously 
darkened, as she glanced at her rival. 

The latter sat ata desk directly in front, but 
separated from Nellie’s by an intervening one, 
which was unoccupied—for the girls were scat- 
tered as widely as possible, to prevent any 
copying or communication. Her face was part- 
ly turned aside, and Nellie thought she could 
read, in the triumphant toss of her thick curls, 
and the happy light which shone in the dark 
eyes, that she had mastered the difficult exam- 
ple. 

“T declare, I almost hate her!" pouted Nellie. 
« What right has she to look so pleased at getting 
ahead of me?” 

Just at this moment Alice, having carefully 
copied the last example, started to take her pa- 
per up to the desk. The teacher detained her a 
few moments, questioning her as to her success, 
and while thus occupied, a light breeze, steal- 
ing in through the open window, sent the loose 
papers she had left on her desk, fluttering to the 
floor. One fell at Nellie’s side, and with a 
quick, almost instinctive motion, she threw the 
skirt of her dress over it, hiding it from sight. 
No one noticed this movement; and Nellie, with 
a flushed face.and beating heart, bent over her 
paper, apparently intent upon her work. 

Presently Alice returned, and gathering up 


the scattered papers, put them hastily into her 
pocket. Then, adjusting the little straw hat over 
her dark curls, she started for home. 

It was some, moments before Nellie dared to 
touch the covered piece of paper. At length, 
stooping as if to pick up a pencil purposely let 
fall, she snatched it up unperceived, and glanced 
eagerly over the penciled figures. It contained 
the solution of the very example which had so 
perplexed her, worked ott in full. A few mo- 
ments’ rapid study enabled her to master the 
problem, and, with a trembling hand, she trans- 
ferred it to the paper. 

As she handed in her work, the teacher said 
kindly, “ Well, Nellie, this is another hundred, I 
hope. You have done splendidly so far, and if 
this mensuration is equal to your previous pa- 
pers, you need have no fear of losing your 
Then, noticing for the first time, the 
child's flushed face and agitated manner, she 
asked gently, ‘What is the matter, Nellie? 
Are you sick ?” 

“No ma'am,” answered the child, in a low 
tone. 

“T see how itis,” said the teacher, as she drew 
one arm caressingly round the little girl. “You 
have worked yourself into a fever of excitement 
over this cxamination. Is it not so?” 

Nellie’s only answer was a low sob. 

“ This will not do, my little Nellie. We shall 
have you sick in good earnest, and in that case, 
being head of the class will not do you much 
good, I am afraid. Go home and rest now, 
Nellie. Do not think of the examination at all. 
You have done your best, and I dare say it will 
be all right.” 

Oh, how Nellie longed, at that moment, to 
confess everything, and take back her paper 
before it was too late. But again the tempter 
whispered in her heart, “What! will you let 
Alice take your place from you, after all?” 
Conscience pieaded to be heard, but she reso- 
lutely stifled its voice, and saying only ‘Good 
bye, Miss Boardman,” glided quietly from the 
room. 

“ How strange Nellie Morton acts,” remarked 
the principal, who had been watching the 
changing expression of her features. 

“She is a nervous, excitable child,” answered 
Miss Boardman, “and has worked very hard, 
this examination, to retain her place in the class. 
I see nothing strange in her behavior.” 

Both turned again to their work of examin- 
ing papers, and the subject was dropped. 

The examination closed on Friday afternoon, 
and the result was to be made known on 
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Monday morning. The two days intervening 
were days of torture to Nellie. Restless and 
unhappy, she wandered through the house, 
unable to fix her mind on any one pursuit. The 
nights were even worse than the days. 
could not sleep, for she started continually from 
troubled, fearful dreams; worse than all, she 
could not pray. That one sin, unrepented of, 
and therefore unforgiven, seemed to stand be- 


She 
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“still sat weeping at her desk. Nellie gazed at 
the bowed figure, while the voices in her soul 
spoke out more loudly than ever. There was a 
fierce struggle for a moment, but with one earn- 
est, unspoken prayer—‘ O God, help me! "—the 
-right triumphed. She rose, and going over to 
Alice, laid one hand gently on the dark, thick 
curls. 

“What do you want?” said Alice, looking up, 


tween her and God, and as often as she knelt and hastily brushing away the tears. 


down to pray, she started back in terror at the 
thought. 


The wished for, yet dreaded Monday morning | 


at length arrived. Nellie sat in her usual place 
at the head of the class, her temples throbbing, 
her brain in a perfect whirl of fevered excite- 
ment; but when at length she saw the principal 


take up the examination paper, she grew. 


strangely quiet and calm. Every particle of 
color seemed to have fled from her white face, 
as she bent eagerly forward to catch the result. 

“Nellie Morton, 94-7; Alice Mount, 94-6;” 
Nellie heard no more. Well she knew the 
meaning of that one-tenth. The fated example, 
obtained by fraud, had turned the scale in her 
favor. 


There was a stifled sob at her side, and Nellie | 


knew that Alice was weeping. She turned away 
her"head, and gazed fixedly out of the window. 
The blue sky looked down upon her from above, 
checkered with many a sailing cloud; the 
graceful branches of the great willow tree in the 
school yard waved to and fro with a dreamy, 
almost imperceptible motion; and the far away 
twittering of a bird was borne softly to the ear, 
by the summer breeze; but Nellie heeded none 
of these pleasant sights and sounds. 

Conscience, so long repressed, was speaking 
out now in thunder tones, and she could not 
drown its voice. Her better nature woke to life 
once more, and whispered, “It is not too late, 
even now, to confess your fault, and make 
amends to Alice for the grief she is so wrongfully 
suffering.” The tempter whispered of shame 
and disgrace, but even these seemed less terrible 
than the pain she was now suffering, and Nellie 
sighed wearily, as she leaned her aching head 
on her hand. 

The struggle was yet undecided, when school 
closed. Her classmates crowded round her 
with congratulations, but she scarcely heeded 
them, and answered so coldly and mechanically 
that they all departed, wondering what change 
had come over the gay, light-hearted Nellie 
Morton. 

All were gone at length, except Alice, who 


“IT want to tell you something. Come with 
me to Miss Boardman's desk.” 

The teacher looked up from her writing, as 
‘they approached. “Well, Nellie, what is it?” 
| she asked pleasantly. 

“I want to tell you,” faltered Nellie, striving 
to be calm, “that I have no right to be number 
one. I—I copied the last example in mensura- 
tion from a paper which Alice dropped.” 

There was a breathless pause. Alice looked 
up in amazement, and Nellie hid her flushed 
face in her hands, while great tears trickled 
from between her clasped fingers. ° 

“Well, Nellie!" said Miss Boardman, at length. 
“What is to be done?” 

“T don’t know,” sobbed Nellie. 
you think right.” : 

“You know the penalty ?” 

“T lose all my marks for that branch: that 
will bring me down nearly to the foot of the 
class. I can bear that—but oh! to be disgraced 
before all the class—” and poor Nellie’s sobs 
broke forth afresh. 

“Miss Boardman, this must not be,” said the 
generous Alice. “Let Nellie keep her place; 
' I do not care.” 

“ But I can not permit that, either,” said Miss 
Boardman, much perplexed. “You must have 
the place to which you are rightfully entitled. 
Nellie has suffered enough for her fault, and I 
do not wish to disgrace her before the class, but 
I do not see how otherwise I can give you your 
rightful seat.” 

“The example counts for 2, I believe,” said 
Alice, thoughtfully. “Why not tell the class, 
simply, that a slight mistake has been found out, 
which gives me I more than Nellie? No one 
but ourselves need know anything more.” 

“You are a dear, good child,” said Miss’ 
Boardman, kissing the bright, upturned face, 
while Nellie sobbed out her gratitude. “I be- 
lieve I will act upon your suggestion.” 

Arm in arm the two girls left the school-room, 
and from that hour they were firm friends. The 
secret was faithfully kept, but Nellie never 
forgot the lesson learned amid so much sorrow 


‘Whatever 
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and suffering. Whenever tempted to do wrong, | have failed. What a blessed day will have 


the memory of those two days of conflict rose 
up before her, and the generous love of Alice 
brought to mind that greater Love, by whose 
power we are kept from sin. 

- -—<— 


ANCIENT WARFARE. 


fc ry HAT a contrast between the old 
(ie manner of conducting warfare and 
that of the present! The engrav- 
ing, on page 156, represents the 
mode of storming a castle by sol- 
diery in coats of mail, a thousand 
years ago, and the rude engines 
which they used in those days, to project mis- 
siles, and to batter down the walls. In those 
times the use of gun-powder, for the purposes 
of warfare, was unknown, and ‘the only way of 
repelling the attack of an approaching enemy, 
was by the use of the cross-bow, with which the 
archers were armed. Breaches were frequently 
made through the strongest masonry, by means 
of the “ Battering Ram”—a huge beam, swung 
upon strong ropes, or supported upon the 
shoulders of men, upon one end of which was 
fastened a great piece of metal, fashioned into 
the form of a ram's head. Another machine 
for projecting very large arrows of iron and 
wood, greater than could be thrown by the 
archers, was in the form of an immense cross- 
bow, permanently fixed upon upright beams of 
timber, and the bow drawn by means of a 
windlass. Such machines were called catapults, 
and were generally placed upon the turrets of 
the wall, and other commanding positions. The 
heavy coats of iron mail or armor, with which 
the soldiers were protected, were pretty effectu- 
ally arrow proof, and only when a hand-to-hand 
encounter took place, with heavy swords and 
lances, did the actual carnage begin. If 
you notice, there is a wooden tower in front of 
the castle wall, inside of which are ladders. 
By means of this tower, men were enabled to 
reach the top of the wall, and engage the arch- 
ers thickly stationed there, hand-to-hand, while 
another party would pour through the breach 
made by the “ battering ram,” and engage the 
castle garrison below. Such encounters as these 
were terrible in their brutality and bloodshed— 
the victorious party often putting to cruel death, 
those of the enemy who may have survived the 
deadly conflict. 

In these days, although war retains much of 
its terror and carnage, it is only used as a last 
resort, and when all other means of settlement 


dawned, when war shall be known no more ! 
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FIRE BALLS. 


BY MRS. J. E. M CONAUGHY. 


MN: HIS was the hardest thunder-storm of 
Yio the summer, but neither mother nor 
sister Ellen could induce Uncle 
Clarence to come in from the ver- 
i anda. He walked up and down 
4 in the thickening gloom, with his 
arms folded and his dark eyes shin- 
ing like stars. The wild wind blew back his 


‘hair, and his whole face showed such intense 


enjoyment as I have hardly ever seen. Mother 
was busy here and there, over the house, clo- 
sing shutters and windows; and we children, 
awed and terrified. gathered in a group around 
good sister Ellen—her kind arms brooded us 
all, and her gentle voice soothed our fears. Ah, 
me! shall we ever again hear such music, as 
her loving words? I am sure the angel-chil- 
dren gather about her, now, and delight in that 
music, as we did. I know it is one of her joys 
in heaven, that.there are so many little children 
there. | 

It helped to soothe us, that August evening, 
to see how fearless Uncle Clarence was, and’ 
how deeply he enjoyed the scene. After all was 
over, we took our chairs out on the veranda, 
prepared to enjoy the delicious coolness, which 
the storm had brought. Banks of clouds still 
lingered in the horizon, and flashes of sheet 
lightning, far away, lit up grandly the belt of 
woodland lying along the river. 

Uncle Clarence was in the finest spirits, and 
ready to answer all our childish questions, 
which naturally turned on the aspects of the 
storm, just witnessed. The lightning was al- 
ways a matter of deep interest to me, and Un- 
cle Clarence had given the subject of electricity 
considerable study. I told him of acurious cir- 
cumstance that had been observed by our 
Maurice, on his way home from the mill, one 
night, just after a hard shower. 

Right in the path before him he saw a great 
ball of fire, which seemed to be slowly rolling 
along in the air, about a foot above the ground. 
Maurice was frightened well at the “uncanny 
sight,” and all the tales of witchcraft he had 
heard in his father-land came into his head. 
He walked respectfully behind the object—not 
daring to pass it, for fear he should be pursued. 
At the pace it was going he could easily have 
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out-run the fire ball, but he was particular to ob- 
serve good manners, in such a presence. The 
object played about the foot of a big black-wal- 
nut tree, and finally put a climax to Maurice's 
scare, by going off like a cannon among the 
branches, shivering them into kindling wood. 
He made good time getting home, after that! 
“It was a lucky escape for him,” 
Clarence. “If it had taken a fancy to play 
about him, he might have fared like the tree. 
“M. Arago describes three kinds of lightning 
—first, the zigzag, like that you saw so often this 
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leisurely into the distance, and are heard of no 
more—very likely they explode off at sea, or in 
some wilds 
hope I may have the fortune yet to witness one 
of these displays, though I should dislike as 
much as any one to have mischief conte of it.” 
Our talk, that summer evening, awakened in 
said Uncle; my mind a still deeper interest in the subject of 
electricity, and led me into a much more ecx- 
tended study of meteorology than | had at first 
proposed. Any young friend, who follows my 
example, will find himself abundantly reward- 


were there are no observers. / 


evening, a thread of vivid light flashing for an | ed, not only in the valuable information he may 


instant in the sky ; second, sheet hghtnin 


g, like ; acquire, but in the high enjoyment it will afford 


that we see in yonder clouds, every few mo-| him. 


ments; and third, ball lightning, like that which 
so frightened Maurice. This latter is very un- 
common, still many cases have been observed. 

“A company of people were once huddled 
together in a church porch, waiting for a shower 
to pass over, when a great ball of fire came 
down among them—frightening them terribly. 
No one was hit by it, but a tower of the church 
was thrown down. Four other balls, much 
smaller, burst with a loud sound within tie 
church, and filled it with a sulphurous odor. 

“ A globe of fire once hung over a village for 
a long time, making the hearts ‘of the villagers 
quake, as they watched the strange sight. Fi- 
nally it fell, destroying the house it touched. 

“The ship Good Hope was struck by a fire 
ball, and one sailor killed, and another severely 
wounded. 

“Tremember a curious account of a tailor, 
who sat in his room during a storm, an‘ was 
startled by a commotion in his chimney. The 
fire-board was torn away, and in walked a great 
bright globe, sailing softly around at a little dis- 
tance from the floor. It played about his feet 
gently, like a pet kitten, and finally rose to the 
height of his head. He moved his head back 
to keep it from caressing his face. The globe 
then seemed to elongate a little, and directed 
itself to a hole in the chimney, which was cov- 
ered with paper. ‘The globe could not sec the 
hole,’ the tailor remarked, ‘but it went straight 
to the spot, passed through, and ascended the 
chimney. At the top it exploded, and threw the 
bricks around so violently, they burst through 
the roofs of adjacent houses.’ 

“These fire balls are sometimes very large. 
One which destroyed a church was estimated to 
be over three feet in diameter. Others have 
been described as being as Jarge as a barrel. 
They sometimes fall to the earth and rebound, 
before they explode. Sometimes they sail off 
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A BIRD-LESSON. 


BY MARGERY HOPE. 


Two little birds in the spring-time came 
To build themselves a nest; 

They flew around from tree to tree, 
That they might choose the best. 


At last they spied the willow tree, 
With ivy overgrown— 

Too old and bent for birdies’ nest, 
As birdies should have known. 


Around the willow now they flew, 
And in and out—for days— 

And when they found the place to build, 
They sang a song of praise. 


Then all around the lawn they went, 
For twigs and moss and hay ; 
And cheerfully began to build, 
Nor paused till close of day. 


Day after day, industriously, 
The birdies worked together ; 
No one disturbed the little nest, 
And lovely was the weather, —- 


Until one night—the rain fell fast— 
The wind had a wailing sound— 
And when we rose next morn we saw, 

The willow on the ground. 


Early the little birds came to build— 
Wildly around the tree they flew— 

In and out of the broken tree— 
And all the while the wild winds blew. 


And when at last they found their nest, 
On which they 'd worked so long, 

They perched themsclves on a broken bough, 
And sang their sweetest song. 
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p REPOSITORY OF PCIENCE AND PASTIME. 


WE have such an abundance of good things 
in the way of Puzzles, &c., that we shall shorten 
our “chat” to make more room for'them.—If Z. 
S. B. will look in our MAGAZINE, Volume XIII, 
page 52, he will see one of the two “originat” 
rebuse he submits for publication. The other 
has a familiar look, but do not remember if we 
have ever seen it before or not.— Harry S. Coles 
has our thanksfor the beautiful token of his esteem 
for the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE, which he has so 
kindly sent to us.—Zva S. Please send your 
future letters to Uncle Charlie. His proper ad- 
dress will be found in the MAGAZINE.—Seven- 
teen puzzles, &c., from -.one contributor! Too 
much of a good thing, particularly when they 
are all good enough for the waste-basket only. 
We are sorry, Stephen, but we could n't think of 
doing anything else with them, when so much 
better material has to be served in the same 
way.— JZ. £. fF. Yes, send all mathematical 
matter to Mr. Martin direct, if you wish. His 
address will be found in this number. 

77. SQUARE WORDS, 

Einpty talk. 

A tree. 

A boy’s name. 

A hero. 

FF. M, Welsh. 
78. ENIGMA. | 
I am composed of five letters. 

My first is one hundred times my second, 

My third is one-twentieth of my first, 

My fourth is one-fifth of my third, 

My fifth is one-half of my first. 

C. Clinton. 
79. ICHTHYOLOGICAL PUZZLE. 


1. An auxiliary verb, and a weed. 


2. A boy’s nick-name, a pronoun, and a con- 
junction. 

3. A young animal, and what it often becomes 
when it has “ wolfish” neighbors. 

4. A body of water, and an old military 
weapon. 

5. A child’s toy, and a boy’s nick-name. 

6. A possessive pronoun, and something 
round. 

7. A shrub, and a part of the body. 

8. A commercial abbreviation. 

C. Clinton. 


HIDDEN FRUIT, AND FLOWERS. 


One of each in each paragraph. 

80. It was a mishap, please, which caused 
me to drop ink upon your dress. 

81. What did that negro see, which resembled, 
in shape, a church steeple ? 

82. Stop lumbering up the room with your 
playthings, young master. 

83. You do very much err, you and Mag. 
‘‘ No liars,” were the words used. 

84. I knew the cur ran towards Ida. 
pathize with her in her fright. 

85. I shall start for Salem on the instant, if 
ever Ben answers my letter. 


86. SQUARE WORD. 


A musical instrument. 
A river in Europe. 
Part of a dress. 
A proposition, (antiquated.) 
Collections. 
CHARADES., 
87. My first is to speak. 


My second is a pronoun. 
My third is the past tense of a verb. 


88. My first is often drank. 
My second is an exclamation. 
My third is a plant. C. L. Lill, 


I sym- 
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89. PRONOUNCING PUZZLE. 


Will some of the numerous readers of the 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE give us the true pro- 
nunciation of the following word: 

Manahachtaniccks, 

Itis the name given by the Indians to the 
spot on which New York is, but the meaning of 
which is, ‘the place where they all got drunk.” 
It may seem to some a very suitable name to 
express such a confused and incomprehensible 
state of existence. CL, Peat, 


go. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


QI. CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in tame, but not in wild, 

My second is in in father, but not in child; 
My third is in cot, but not in bed, 

My fourth is in skull, but not in head; 

My fifth is in mail, but not in letter, 

My sixth is in worse, but not in better ; 

My seventh is in flower, also in leaf, 

My eighth is in short, but not in brief, 


My whole is the name of a noted Indian Chief. 


92. ENIGMA. 


My first a relative expresses, 

To be like my second no one professes, 

Although good traits it still possesses ; 

A definite adjective is my third, 

You'll guess the simple primitive word, 

In conversation often heard ; 

My whole in Venezuela grows, 

Exported thence as each one knows, 

A beautiful polish its surface shows. 
florentine. 


93. ENIGMA. 
My first is the dearest earthly friend, 
My little first and second hath ; 
A love too great for my third may tend 
To selfish hand and lonely path ; 
Too little love hath dangers too, 
For 't leads to indolence, want and woe. 
My whole is simply a flower you view, 
And it has a pretty name you know. 
Llorcntiue. 


94. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


(50.) QUERY. 
Why is the flame of a candle of various 
colors? 
ANSWER. __Because of the different stages of 
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combustion in it. Thus, at the bottom part, 
where the inflammable gases are given off in 
the smallest quantity, and where they are most 
intimately mixed with the air, the combustion ts. 
at once complete, and the light is blue and faint; 
the center part, where the particles of charcoal, 
owing to a Icss admixture of oxygen, are thrown 
off in a solid state, and become incandescent 
before they are finally burnt, is white and highly 
brilliant; and the upper part, where the char- 
coal is in still greater quantity, and much of it 
finally escapes combustion, is red and dull, as 
is seen when a candle requires snuffing. 

Dr. Ure, a few years since, made a set of ex- 
periments on the relative intensities of light, 
and duration of candles, the result of which is 
contained in the following table :— 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, REBUSES, & c., 
Published in the -ipril Number, 1874. 


41. Joseph Saxton. 42. Wright, write right 
}soon. 43. Italy. Y the one-fifth of Italy—it- 
'a-I, 50 (L) and four more letters.—I-t, is two- 
‘fifths of Italy. 44. Nat. Ural . Natural. 45. Dis- 
_con-tie-new-I-tea—discontinuity. 46. 4. Im- 
pearl; 2. Impartial; 3. Modicum ; 4. Moment. 
47. “April showers, make May flowers.” 
48. Hip-Poe-pot-a-muss—Hippopotamus. 49. 
Sus-que-Hannah—Susquehanna. 50. See Stair- 
elsewhere. 5%. Lin-net. 52. Mar-tin. 
Bob-o-link. 54. Check-errs. 55. Back- 
gammon. 56. Chess. 57. '-Fox-and-geese. 
58. Dan-cing. 59. “A _ kiss for a_ blow.” 
60. “Pride goeth before a fall.” 61. Promon- 
tory; 2. Peninsula; 3. Continent; 4. Hemis- 
| phere; 5. Mountain; 6. Archipelego. 

The following persons have sent correct an- 
iswers to puzzles, &c.,in the April number, as 
‘shown by the numbers. F. J. Frick, 43, 48, 52, 
| 53. F.M. Welsh, 43, 44, 48, 49, 60, 61. Mary 
R. Bell, 48, 52, 53, 54, 55. 56, 57,59. A. Wright, 
43, 44, 48, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, Or. D.C. 
Landis, 43, 48, 53. J. M. St. John, 43, 48, 52, 
153 55, 57, 58, 60,61. John Effingham, 41, 45, 


way, 


53. 
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46, 50, 51, 54. 
60. James H. Esten, 41, 48, 49, 55, 60, 61. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 
Conducted by ARTEMAS MARTIN, £rve, Pa. 


We herewith tender our thanks to Messrs. C, F. 
Hodgson & Sons, London, England, for Vol. XX of 
the Educational Times Reprint. This volume is an 
unusually interesting one; it contains solutions of 67 
problems, quite a number of which are by American 
contributors. It also contains Io brief articles, several 
of which relate to the subject of Pythagorean triangles. 

The Reprint is issued in half-yearly volumes of 112 
pages, and bound in boards 

The Educational Times is issued monthly. Its 

Mathematical Department is very ably conducted by 
W. J. C. MILLER, Vice-Principal of Huddersfield 
College. 
_ The editor of this department will take orders for 
the Reprint at $1.85 per volume, and for the Educa- 
tional Times at $2.00 a year. These prices include 
postage. 

The Normal Monthly, Millersville, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., has an interesting Mathematical Department, con- 
ducted by Professor D. M. SENSENIG. 

The VWaine Farmers’ Almanac, for 1874, published 
by Masters & Livermore, Hallowell, Me., contains, 
as usual, several pages of Riddles, Charades, Puzzles, 
&c., and Problems and Solutions. Seven new Prob- 
lems are proposed, to be answered next year. 

The School, a publication noticed last month, has 
been discontinued. 

—~oo—— 


PROBLEMS. 


12, At what time between 5 and 6 o'clock is 
the minute hand 24 of the distance of the hour 
hand past XII? WILLIAM HOOVER. 


13. A number is expressed by three figures ; 
the sum of these figures is 9; the figure in the 
place of units is double that in the place of hun- 
dreds, and when 198 is added to this number, 
the sum obtained is expressed by the figures of 
the number reversed. What is the number ? 

WILLIs E. WILSIE. 


Solutions of these problems should be received by 
July 20, 1874. 


+o 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 
Proposed in March Number, 1874. 


5. A man and his wife ate a bushel of meal 
in 6 days; when the man was absent, it lasted 
the woman 15 days. How long would it last 
the man? J. MAULDIN. 


Solution.—Since the man and his wife eat all 
in 6 days, in one day they eat 4 of a bushel; 
and since the wife eats all in 15 days, in one day 


she eats 7, af a bushel. .°. 3—;—,) =part of 


| 
Eddie Percival, 43, 44, 47, 59, ; a bushel the man eats in one day ; therefore, it 


would last the man Io days. 
WILLIAM HOOVER. 

Solved in a similar manner by James R. Hamilton, 
J. M. Snyder, Lillie Pratt, Anna D. Hampton, Emma 
Espy, Emma L. Umstead, E. Sanford Curtis, John F. 
Herman, Edward T. Patrick, and many others. 

6. A man bought a horse, and sold him so 
as to gain 20 per cent. He then took the mon- 
ey and bought another horse, which he sold for 
$166.50, thereby losing 74 per cent. What did 
the first cost him ? C. C. JENCKS, 

Solution.—If he sold the second horse for 

' $166.50, and lost 734 per cent., £166.50 is 92} per 
cent. of purchase price. $166.50+-923—$180, 
cost of second horse, which is 120 per cent. 
of what the first horse cost. 
$180--1.20=$150, cost of first horse. 
WILLIAM GROAT. 

Excellent solutions have been given by R. L. Selden, 

M. B. Mishler, Benjamin B. Ogden, Max Lipowitz, 


George W. Herman, C.. Waterman, W. A. Sibbil, J. 
G. Bohn, B. W. Smith, and many others. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


The Circuit Rider.—A story of the Heroic Age. By 
edward Eggleston, D. D. J. B. Ford & Co., New 
York. 

Ever since the beginning of the publication of this 
story in the Christian Union last fall, there has been a 
steady increase of the popularity of the author. The 
story seems to have won itself in its very honestness and 
earnestness, into the good graces of every one who has 
had the good fortune to read it, while the sectarian 
critic finds himself disarmed by the simple, yet power- 
ful record of the unassuming back-woods preacher. 
The book is having a wide sale, and it deserves to be 
read by all, whatsoever their denominational proclivi- 
ties. 


Woman to the Rescue.—A storv of the ‘‘ Crusade,” by 
T. S. Arthur. J. M. Stoddart & Co., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


A picture of the helpless condition of a representa- 
tive American town, while under the rule of a few 
saloon keepers. The story gives a graphic account of 
the inauguration, progress and triumph of the women’s 
crusade against the liquor sellers, and the wresting of 
thousands of blinded victims out of their power. We 
think this is one of Mr Arthur's most effective stories, 
and can not help doing immense good. 

The Women of the Arabs, with a Chapter for Children. 


By Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D. D., missionary to 
Syria. Published by Dodd & Mead, New York. 


Among the numerous works of eastern life and travel, 
this is one of the most attractive, both in external appear- 
ance and subject matter that we have ever seen, It is 
handsomely illustrated with full page engravings, de- 
scriptive of important localities and customs. Just 
now, when the women of our own country are exerting 
such a power for good, this book will have a special 
interest. 
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All letters intended for ‘' Uncle Charlie’s Letter-Box,’’ should 


be Addressed plainly, thus: To Uncre CuHarciz, Care of J. 

“MY good friend, Lucius Gos8, has sent me a few 
little pictures for the little folks to draw and put togeth- 
er, so as to give them the true cause for all the trouble 
that poor Tom experienced. The picture may tell 
where that ‘certain place’’ was also. He calls it 


W. Daughaday & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tain place, after dark. He had 
itis. Failing to find his hat in 
{ 


A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE, 


Tom started home from a cer- 
not traveled far, before he stum- 
bled and lost his old hat. Here 
the darkness and gloom, he con- 
cluded to put on a new cap, which he 
had just purchased. It was not long, 
however, before he fell and lost his 
cap also. Here you see the new cap. 
He regained his feet, and started on 
bare-headed, but, unluckily, he fell ° 


into a deep ditch, which looked very 
much like this. 


His head struck | 
against the remains 
of an old. barrel ! 
which lay in the 
bottom of the ditch. 

* This knocked the 

- senses out of him, 
. and he did not re- 
| 


' gain his wits till 

morning, when the 

whole matter was 
Lucius Goss. 


Now go to work and draw these pictures nicelv, just 
the size they are here, and then place them together, 
so as to make another picture. Inthe August number, 
I will give the picture entire, but I would like to sce 
how many will find it out for themselves. 

The letters are so numerous that I must becin unon 


plain enough. 


them at once, or we shall have room but for a very 
small portion of them. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—We all think that the O. E. 
Club is the very thing we want. I second the motion 
of Millard F. B., and also submit a resolution, 


Tirst. That we elect Uncle Charlie as President. 
Second. ‘That we elect Dick Richards as Vice Pres- 
ident. 


I would be very much obliged if you will put this 
motion before the members of the O. E. Club, in the 
Letter Box. 

The badge is a very nice affair, and I think all should 
have one. THOMAS MURRAY. 

I have one of the O. E's at my elbow, to-day, who 
seconds Thomas Murray's motion, and now I ‘ put it 
before the house,” as they say in public meetings. All 
who are in favor of this resolution will please write 
‘‘yes"’ on a Postal Card, and direct to me the same as 
a letter. Those who are opposed will write ‘‘ no,” on 
a Postal Card, and send it. I will announce in the 
August number the result of this vote, and hope every 
member of the O. E. Club will take advantage of this 
privilege of voting. Only those who have badges, can 
vote, or the vote can be sent with an order for a badge, 
however, if the badge has not been ordered before. 
Please read carefully instructions how to send for a 
badge, in the March number for 1874. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.--You will find in this some 
questions for the O. E. Club. 

Ist. Does sponge belong to the animal, mineral, or 
vegetable kingdom ? 

2nd. Do hail and snow have the same appearance at 
the clouds as they have when they are falling upon the 
earth ? I. W. B. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.--I received the badge, and like 
it very much. Iam glad I ama member of the O. E. 
Club. Tell Eddie Sanborn that I think he is right 
avout the cats and dogs. All that I have seen are as 
he says. H. B. H. 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—I don't know when the first 
photograph was taken, but it was either Professor 
Morse or Professor John W. Draper, that took the 
first photograph. I read about this same thing in 
Scribner's Monthly. One man, Mr. Benson J. Lossing 
said that Professor Morse took the first photograph, 
and Professor Draper said that Ae took it. I guess they 
can hardly tell who ed take the first. 

KATIE D. DUFFEY. 

You are welcome Katie, to our corner. I think you 
have learned by this time, that it is a pretty difficult 
think to de too old to become a member of the O. FE. 
Ciub. Thanks for letters, both. Do you think that 
you rea/’y have found me out? 


UNCLE CHARLIE'S LETTER BOX. — 


One of our little folk’s ‘‘mothers’’ writes in this 
way. ‘My children have been comparing the hand- 
writing on certain letters 1 have received lately, with 
Uncle Charlie’s autograph letter in one of last year's 
SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINES, and they have made, what 
they consider, a wonderful discovery." 

Dear Uncle Charlie. want to know if ‘ Paul 
Brewster's Secret ’’ is going to continue through all of 
this year’s numbers. I send you a Diamond Puzzle. 
I hope there is no hole in the letter box, so this will 
not be published. LOUIE——. 

This number of the MAGAZINE, the editor tells me, 
will answer the question about ‘ Paul Brewster's Se- 
cret.”’ The ‘Diamond Puzzle"’ is for the Stairway 
Department, and should be sent to the publishers. I 
will pass it over to the proper person, however, though 
I would prefer that my little folks would keep their 
eyes open wide enough to see that it would be almost 
impossible for Uncle Charlie to attend to all that is 
asked of him. All money for, and inquiries about sub- 
scriptions, and premiums, should a/ways be sent direct 
to the publishers. All ‘Stairway '’ matter should be 
sent to them also, and what has reference to the Letter 
Box and Open-Eyes Club, sent to me. One dear little 
fellow wanted to know whether I would go out and buy 
him a black-and-tan pup, and send it to him by ex- 
press! Another equally dear little girl, desires me to 
send a ‘‘real sweet’’ name for a new baby, that has 
made its appearance at her home, and then forgot. to 
tell me whether it was a boy or a girl that she wanted 
the name for! 

Here is a letter from one of my very little folks. 
She has printed it very nicely :— 

Dear Uncle Charlie.—1 would like to ask the little 
folks, if they should get lost in the woods, how they 
could tell north from south, and east from west. I have 
learned to tell by the moss and branches of the trees. 
The moss is thickest on the north side, and the branch- 
es the heaviest on the south side. Now, if I should 
stand with my face to the north, my back would be to 
the south, my right side would be to the east, and my 


left side toward the west. 
DORRA MILLS. 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—This is my first letter to you. 
Here is a question for the O. E. C's. Which end of a 
shell-bark hickory-nut is the kernel joined in, next the 
blossom or next the stem end? 

D. WEBSTER GRUBB. 


- From California I have the following :— 


Dear Uncle Charlie.—We live in Southern Califor- 
nia. There are no railroads to this place, but we have 
steamers three times a week from San Francisco. It 
rains here in winter instead of snowing, and it is very 
dry insummer. Nearly all the wild flowers we have, 
come in winter, but we have cultivated flowers the year 
round, EDNA COPELAND. 

I have, also, letters from the following little writers, 
which I have answered briefly, such as required it, as 
they were read. I wish I had room for the kind letters 
that are noticed in this list, but I have not. 


Lillie——(she desires me to tell ‘‘ sweet sixteen "’ that 
she is almost her age, and is going to join the O. E. C. 
if Uncle Charlie will allow it. Of course I shall ‘‘ allow 
it") Annie Wilson, (she says see is the ‘“‘little niece 
who got the prize for writing Daisy and the Beggar.’’) 
Mary T. H., A. A. Kunkle, (Thanks for your picture.) 
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Elmer Eckerman, (Very glad to have your photograph. | 
You have been reading ‘‘ The Old Log School-house,” 
haven't you? Until you answer my question, I can not 
answer yours.) Lizzie C., (Very many like you, Lizzie, 
enclose a stamp for me to “ write back."’ This I would 
be only too glad to do, but it would be simply an im- 
possibility. Hence the Letter Box, where I can an- 
swer every body who writes, at once.) Walter H. Olin. 
(he sends me some flowers from the ‘pink trees,” 
with which the Kansas hills are covered, about his 
home.) Hattie Stapleton, (Thanks for your letter.) 
Elmer E. Johnson, (Your questions are rather too 
commonplace.) Rinaldo Brown, (Thanks for the pho- 
tographs of yourself and brother.) Agnes Rice, James 
Clarence Hussey, (Your picture shall goin ‘“ that” 
album.) Herbert M. Davis, (Do you think it would 
be right for me to answer questions, which your teach- 
er has given you to find out yourself? Now honest!) 
Adia Selph, Jessie Straghorn, (your letter has been 
read—every word. I am ever so much obliged for 
your many good words. I hope the SCHOOLDAY will 
soon continue its visits to you regularly again.) Thom- 
as W. Yundt, Jr., (the questions you ask are sent also 
by others. See the Letter Box for this month. 
Garrie H. (Garrie asks if it is wicked to tell some- 
thing which is not true, “‘just for fun, to fool somebody,” 
and afterward tell them the truth. I have known very 
serious consequences to result from such things, done 
“just for fyn.’’ It is a/ways wrong to tell a falsehood, 
whether ‘“‘ for fun” or not. The best kind of fun is 
where there is no deception in it.) Eliza D. Reid, 
(your puzzle should have been sent to the Stairway 
Department.) (‘‘T”’ sends a letter in rhyme, but of 
course I can not even read it through, because the wri- 
ter's name is omitted.) Willie H. Coffin, (your ques- 
tion has already been put in the Letter Box.) Mollie 
L. wants to know if‘ pork is salted down or up?" 
Alta B. Webster, (your answer about A. M. and P. 
M. is correct.) C. Stewart says, that the first experi- 
ments in photography were made by Daguerre, in 1840. 
Uncle Charlie thinks Daguerre’s pictures were not pho- 
tographs, in the present sense of the term, being made 
directly upon a silver plated surface, by the camera it- 
self.) J.C. Foulks, (a very excellent letter. Answers 
to exercises in Stairway, should be directed to the 
publishers.) T. R. McA , and Thomas F. C ; 
(The letters in Uncle Charlie's Letter Box are all writ- 
ten by the little folks themselves.) R. O. Barksdale, 
(zlad you like the Gem Microscope so well.) B.N. 
D., Samuel R. Thomas, Annie R. Lees, (thanks for 
so good and neat a letter. All the little folks must 
sign their full names to their letters. If they do not 
wish them printed, I shall not do so, of course!) 
Lizzie B. Fisher, (what does your mother and your 
pastor say, about your playing the game you speak of?) 
Deliah A. Bristow, Carrie Ellen Alvord, Abraham M. 
V., (zzst your letters all be addressed ‘‘ Mister Abra- 
ham,” &c.?) 

But my allotted space is almost filled, and so J must 
close for this month. Next month I have a few very 
funny pictures, for my little folks to laugh over. Until 
we meet again, good bye, 


UNCLE CHARLIE. 


1 


’ almost, can be satisfied. 
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annexed. We feel sure that all will take advantage of 
this offer made, and report at once, 


The Agassiz Memorial Fund.—The attention 
of our readers is called to an enterprise which has re- 
eS cently been sturted in Boston, to raise an endowment 
CONDUCTED BY for the Museum of Comparative Zoology, founded by 
the late Professor Agassiz, at Cambridge. The Teach- 
ers and Pupils of the whole country will feel it a jov to 
contribute to this Fund, and thus do honor to the mem- 
ory of this noble man and Teacher. Circulars have 
been sent out, designating that May 28, the birthday 
of this great scientist, should be celebrated bv contribu- 
ting to the Memorial Fund, by the Teachers and Pu- 
pils of our whole land. No more fitting tribute of re- 
spect could be offered than such an endowment, and 
no one should feel too poor to give something in this 
direction. Contributions may be sent to James M. 
Barnard, Treasurer Memorial Fund, Room 4, No. 13 
exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 

For Seventy-Five Cents.—Those who would 
like to get a Gem Microscope, and are already sub- 
scribers, can procure it by sending us seventy-five 
cents additional. It will be sent post pad for this 
amount; but the person sending it, must be a subscriber 
Jor 1874. This offer of the Gem Microscope, at such 
a reduced rate, is only made to actual subscribers. 

We refer all who desire to find out the particulars 
about this wonderful little instrument, to the second 
cover page of March MAGAZINE, where will be found a 
pretty full description of the ‘‘Gem."" We think the 
instrument should be in every house. It is better than 
any toy, and possesses a charm for young and old, that 
nevr wears off. 


Model Dialogues continues to be in great de- 
mand among the Young People. Read a few of the 
very favorable notices of the press, in reference to this 
book, on another page. 


Our New Premium Picture for 1874, is won- 
derfully popular among the young folks everywhere. 
We give, however, to every subscriber, a choice of one 
of three handsome engravings, and subscribers can 
select any one they please as their Premium. They are 

1. ‘ The First Impulse.” 

2. ‘‘ Help Me Up.” 

3. ‘’ Mamma’'s Birthday.” 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, J. W. DAUGHADAY. 


TERMS: — The subscription price of the ScHooLpay 
MAGAZINE is ONE DOLLAR a year, and every subscriber for 
«74, gets a choice of one of THREE beautiful $2.00 Engravings 

One copy of the MaGazing will be sent free, as a pre- 
mium for a club of FouR names, at $1.00 each. 

Liberal premiums either in cash or in articles from our Pre- 
mium List given for Clubs. Don’t fail to see our Premium 
List, and special inducements to agents. 

Always send a three cent stamp, orits equivalent in money, 
in adilition to the subscription price of the MAGAzINE, to pre- 
pay postage on the Engraving. 

Agents are at liberty to canvass at any Post Office they 
wish, and old and new subscribers count alike for Premiums. 

We can be responsible for money, only when sent by Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts or Registered Letters. 

Always enclose a stamp when you expect an answer to 
your letter. 


Address all letters to J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 434 
and 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Special Premiums for Single Subscribers. 
We call the attention of all our readers to the Special 
Premium Offers for single subscriptions, which we make 
on the next page. In many localities, the season may 
be now too far advanced to succeed in getting large 
clubs, but any one, even at this season, can readily get 
one more subscriber, and thus be able to secure one of 
the numerous attractive articles which are named in the 
list. We particularly desire that all would try, at least. 
Many who have seen and examined the articles we 
offer, wonder how we can afford to send them as pro- 
posed. The secret of the matter is this:—Many of 
the books we manufacture ourselves, and can thus 
offer them at low rates, for this purpose. The other 
goods are bought at lowest wholesale rates, by the 
quantity, and we pay for them partially by advertising, 
so that our cash outlay is considerably less than usual 
trade price, and all of this advantage we propose to 
give our readers, if they will only help us to in- 
crease our number of subscribers. We are willing to 
offer every inducement in our power, to encourage our 
subscribers to assist us in enlarging our circulation. 
It can easily be doubled within this month of June, if 
only each subscriber will become responsible for just 
one more name. Many, no doubt, will be able to get 
a half-a-dozen or dozen names, and secure, with a verv 
little cost to themselves, a like number of valuable and 
saleable articles. By all means, however, let every one, 
from Uncle Charlie's Little Folks up to the largest and 
oldest upon our subscription books, send us eze more 
name. What an army of agents can start out—thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, and all with a single 
object in view —to get ove more subscriber, and after that 
as mahy more as they can. We have been careful in 
the selection of articles, and every taste and desire, 


Edeography.— What is it? It means writing pleas- 
antly, and Mr. T. W. Evans, of Philadelphia, has pub- 
lished a little book, giving a complete and: pleasant 
system of verbatim reporting by shorthand. 


Philip Phillips’ Singing Annual.—Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago, has all 
its songs adapted to the International Sunday School 
Lesson series. Price 25 cents. 

The HElocutionist’s Annual continues to give 
great satisfaction to all who use it. There is no cheap- 
er or better reading book for schools, or drill book for 
colleges and seminaries published. Price, per number, 
paper edition, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. Green and 
Gold, (for presentation or rewards) $1.00. 

Don’t Forget to send a three cent stamp, or its 
equivalent in money, for each subscriber, to pay postage 
on engraving. 


A great many, doubtless, will feel like continuing to 
send subscribers, and secure the articles in this way, in 
order to sell again. They will readily sell for the prices 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A CHANCE FOR ME!! 


Special Premium offers for Single Subscri- 
bers.—As the time for securing large clubs for the 
present volume of the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE may 
be well nigh past, in many localities, we have concluded 
now to make the following very liberal offers for single 
subscribers. There is not a reader of our MAGAZINE, 
who can not readily get some of these articles, upon 
the terms proposed, if only the effort were made. Let 
every one at least, ‘-y what can be done. The books, 
and other articles, are all guaranteed to be just as rep- 
resented. Read first article upon page 168, and 
then pick out the articleyou wish to get. secure a sub- 
scriber to the MAGAZINE, and send on for it at once 


As these offers can be continued but for a limited 
time, it would be well to take advantage of them now. 


It is easier to get a subscriber to-day than it will be in 
a month, so that the earlier you begin, the better suc- 
cess you will have. 

All subscriptions must commence with the January 
number, 1874. The back numbers of the MAGAZINE 
will be sent from that time, with the picture, immedi- 
ately upon the receipt of the name, and also, the ar- 
ticle which you shall choose. 


Offer the 1ist.—Any one who shall send us the 
name of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose to us 
$1.25, (25 cents in addition to the subscription price of 
the MAGAZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE, and either of’ the Premium Pictures entitled 
‘The First Impulse,’’ ‘‘ Help me up,” or ‘‘ Mamma's 
Birthday,’ sent as ordered, and also, a choice of one of 
the following named books or articles, which will be sent 
post paid to the address of the person sending the 
subscriber's name. 


Price of book 
or article alone. 


Twilight Stories, $125 
Adventures of Tom Roper, 1.25 
Yankee Prisoner loose in Dixie, 1.25 
Pluck, or Adventures of a Keen Family, 1.25 
Frank on a Gunboat, (Harry Castlemon,) 1.25 
Frank on the Lower Mississippi, (Harry Castlemon,) 1.25 
Frank in the Woods, ga 1.25 
Frank on the Prairie, . aes 1.25 
Frank the Young Naturalist,  ‘‘ tf 1.25 
Frank before Vicksburgh, is = 1.25 
Cruel Jim, Story of a bad boy, “ - 1.25 
Beyond the Lines, a thrilling war story, 1.50 
A Nice Fife, 75 
A pair of Ladies’ Scissors, 65 
Elocutionists Annual, Nos. 1 or 2, paper, 35 


BETTER! 

Offer the 2nd.—Any one who shall send us the 
name of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose to us 
$1.50 (or 50 cents more than the subscription price of 
the MAGAZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGA- 
ZINE and Premium Picture as above, sent as ordered, 
and also, any one of the following books or articles 
desired, which will be sent post paid, to the address 
of the person sending the subscriber's name :— 


Price of book 
or article alone, 
Ivory handled Pocket Knife—three blades, $1.15 
Pair of nice Ear Rings, 1.50 
Daring and Suffering—a war story, 1.50 
Set of Jet Jewelry, (breast pin and oa rings,) 1.50 
Ladies Ivory handled Pocket Knife, very nice, 1.15 
The Gospel in the Trees, by Alexander Clark, 1.50 
Misses’ Breast Pin, 1.25 
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The Self-adjusting Pocket Micrcscope, 1.50 
Gent’s Breast-pin, 1.25 
A pocket Magnet—watch style, 1.75 
A Silver Thimble, 99 
Box of New Style Initial Stationery, very fine, 1.00 
‘ Misses’ Gold Pen and Holder, in nice box, 1.75 
Elocutionist’s Annual, cloth edition, 75 


STILL BETTER! 


Offer the 3d.—Any one who shall send us the name 
of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose 1.75 (or 75 
cents in addition to the subscription price of the MAG- 
AZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE and 
picture as above, sent as ordered, and also any one of 
the following books or articles, which will be sent post 
paid to the address of the person sending subscriber's 
name :— 

Price of book 


or article alone. 


Ivory handled four blade Pocket Knife, $1.60 
Handsome Misses’ Breast-pin, 1.75 
Pair beautiful Ear Rings, 2.00 
Set of Jet Jewelry, (breastpin and ear rings,) 2.00 
Webster’s Pocket Dictionary, 1,00 
Double Harmonica, (64 tones,) 1.75 
Gem Microscope and Mounted Object, 1.75 
Set Shirt Studs, (settings,) 2.00 
Gent’s Breast-pin, 2.00 
Handsome Charm for Watch Guard, 2.00 


STILL BETTER YET! 


Offer the 4th.—Any one who shall send us the 
name of one subscriber, for 1874, and enclose to us 
$2.00, (one dollar in addition to the subscription price 
of the MAGAZINE,) shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAG- 
AZINE and picture as above, sent as ordered, and also 
any one of the following books or articles desired, 
which will be sent post paid, to the address of the 
person sending the subscriber's name :— 


Price of book 

or article alone. 
Model Dialogues, $1.50 
Schoolday Dialogues, enlarged edition, 1.50 
Pair of fine Sleeve Buttons, 25 
Elocutionist’s Annual—Nos,1 and 2, cloth, (both) 1.50 
Pair of beautiful Har Rings, 2.25 
Set of Jet Jewelry—(breast-pin and ear rings,) 2.50 
Ladies Gold Pen and holder, in box, 2.00 

Bound volume SCHOOLDAY Macazing, any year ex- 

cept 1871, from 1867, 1.50 
Box Decalcomania Pictures, Varnish Brushes, &c., 2.00 
Set Fine Shirt Studs, 2.25 
Gent’s Breast-pin, ; 2.00 
Set Jewelry—(ear rings and breast-pin,) 2°50 


BETTER THAN ALL! 


Offer the 5th.—Any one sending us the name of 
one subscriber, for 1874, and enclosing to us $2.50, 
($1.50 in addition to subscription price of MAGAZINE, ) 
shall have the SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE and picture as 
above, sent as ordered, and also, any one of the fol- 
lowing books or articles, which will be forwarded post 
paid, to the address of the person sending us the sub- 
scriber’s name :— 


Price of book 
or article alone. 


Set of Jewelry—(breast-pin and ear rings,) $3.25 
Set of triple plated Silves Tea Spoons, 4.50 
Pair of triple plated Silver Butter Knives, new design, 4.75 
Gent’s Gold Pen and Holder, in box, 3.00 
Pair of ear rings, very handsome, 3.25 
Excelsior Dissecting Pocket Microscope, 2.50 


Always mention distinctly which article you have 
chosen, and be very careful to give full Post office ad- 
dress, both of yourself and your subscriber, so that 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 


neither the MAGAZINE nor the premium article will be 
sent wrong. 

Subscribers can be procured at any post office—12 
cents additional must always be sent with Canada sub- 
scribers, to pre-pay U.S. postage. Address all letters 
to e 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- SEND FOR A COPY OF _ 
TRAITS OF 


ATTRACTIVE WOMEN 


AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


LOVE AFPRATRS. 


Written with masterly ability. High-toned and Brilliant. 
Should be read by every YoungeMan, by every Young Woman, 
and by every Parent. 


CONTENTS.—Ideal Women—Popular Women—Buttercups— 
Sweet Seventeen—Mature Sirens— Pretty Women—Great Girls 
—Men’s Favorites—Little Women—Women’s Faces—Beauty 
and Brains—Womanliness—Philosophy of Love—Falling in 
Love—First Love--Being in Loves Flirting Ouier Attention 
—Broken Hearts--Choosing a Wife—Mesalliances--Poor Men’s 
Wives—Proposals—Lover’s Miseries—Marriage Engagements 
—Getting Married—Miseries of the Honey-moon—Sweets of 
Married Life—Young Husbands and Wives, etc. 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED AND BOUND, CLOTH, 72mo. 


Agents Wanted in every town, male or female. Price 
of book One DoLrar. Single copies will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. Address 


THE BELMONT PUBLISHING CO., 
6-3 1131 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHEUMATISM and NEURALGIA. 


I will send a certain cure for these diseases free by 
mail, for One Dollar. DR. EDWARD CHILES, 8th and 
Coates Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 5-12 


“EKDEOGRAPHY” A new book on the art of Writing by 
« Sound; a complete system of Pho- 
aetic Short Huanu—the shortest, most simpic,easy,anid comprehensive, cn- 
abling any one, in a short time, to report trials, speeches, sermons,&c. Tho 
Lord’s Prayer is written with forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 word3 
per minute. The unemployed should learnthisart. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. 


Agents wanted. Address T.W. EVANS & CO., 1398. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 4%>Send stamp for a sample number. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Broomfield Street, Boston. 
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s\ iamond Catarrh Remedy cures 

Mal he worst cazcs of Nasal Ca 

Mecarch and coidin the head; 13 

Bm ~recable and casy to take. It 

Be tezolyes in the head, cieans moner. Price 59 cts.‘ old by 

E27 ive, sooth'ns, and healing. McKcsson & 1. b'ns, N.Y. 
Aurora, Ill., May r4th, 1871. ‘I have used medicines that 
were highly recommended, none of which did me any good 
until I used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave 
me immediate relief, and I now consider myself permanently 
cured.”’ W. B. Smith. 

La Porte, Ind. May 18th, 1872. ‘‘Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear 
Sir: I have used your Diamond Catarrh Remedy in my prac- 
tice during the past year, and find it far superior to any and 
every other treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do 
all you claim for it.’ Yours truly, Geo. M. Dakin, M. D. 


5°5 


Nothing else like it or equal to 
it! Ae Proprictors’ expense, any 
drugzist is authorized to guaran- 
tee satiafaction or refund the 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TOOL CHESTS; 


WIHTH BEST TOOLS ONLY. t 
FOR CIRCULAR ADDRESS 


JTPRATT?® CO 
53 FULTON ST.N™Y 


A Great Success | 


‘““Wholly free from anything objectionable, and covers so 
wide a range of subject and style that all tastes can 
be suited.— Chicago Advance. 


A NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 


Grigival Pialoguss, Pableany, e., gr. 


For School Exhibitions, Literary Societies, Lyceums, The 
Holidays, Lodges, Church, Sunday School and Sociable Gath- 
erings, ‘Temperance Meetings, Parlor Entertainments, &c., 
&c., and also as a book for home entertainment, 


COMPILED BY 


WILLIAM M. CLARK, 


Epitor, SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE. 


No similar work has ever been published which has provided 
so wide a range of subjects, or such variety of style. It con- 
tains between seventy and eighty pieces, written expressly for 
the work by more than thirty prominent American writers, in 
which is represented almost every imaginable phase of senti- 
ment and emotion. Every Dialogue is full of life and nature. 
The subjects are well chosen, practical and suggestive: It is 
adapted to adlages, to all times, and to all localities. The 
matcrials have been wrought together with a distinct object in 
in veiw, and nothing has been used to “fill up.” The pages 
are compact with the best work of the best hands, and one can 
not lovk through the book withont seeing its adaptability to 
the purposes designed. The rehearsal and acting of its pieces 
will make voices more musical and language mure eloquent, 
while the lessons inculcated will not only make homes more at- 
tractive, but promote good manners and pure conversation. 

In the preparation of Mover Diatoces, p:eference has gen- 
erally been given to pictures of the cheerful or humorous side 
of li‘e, rather than to those of the melancholy, the pharisaical 
or the sentimental; while in many cases a bit of ridicule has 
been so ingeniously put, that it will enable certain classes of 
fulks to sce themselves as others see them, more effectually 
than by any other means. 


The book contains 371 12mo pages, well and handsomely 
bound in cloth, Price, post paid, $1.50. 


FROM THE PRESS. 


“After a careful examination of Moprt Dratocurs, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best work of the sort 
we ever saw.”’—//varth and Home, ...... “This book wi'l 
be much in demand, The Dialogues all read well, and have a 
gocd moral. They will cause much laughter and some tears. 
If we must have Exhibitions, we are glad to have such Zo | 
material provided for use.’’-—Rural New Yorker. ...... © i 
would be hard to get together such another variety, with so li.. 
tle exceptionable in morals. We can give it a hearty com. 
mendation.’’— New York School Journal. ......A very 
excellent collection of Dialogues, etc. Of speech-making we 
have more than enough; but in our social entercource, conver- 
sation is becoming one of the ‘lost arts.’ The rehearsal of 
these Dialogues may tend to bring about a new order of 
things.”’— Phila, New Age. ...... ‘ While the vein of humor 
in many pieces is rich, we find none of them sacrificing sense 
to nonsense. They are instructive without being heavy.’’— 
Sunday School Times ......‘‘ Every page bears the impress 
of a genius in this department of work.”’—Methodist Hose 
Fournal, veoves, It has a rich variety of style and sentiment 
adapted to ad/ ages to all times and to add localities, It will 
wear well within and without.’’—Afethodist Recorder. ...... 
““We know of no one book from which so much matter of a 
good character may be be taken as from Moprt DraLocugs.’” 
—Christian Instructor (U. P.) 

Address, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., PustisHers, 
Nos. 434 and 436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOLDAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISER. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER FOURTH AND WALNUT STEETS. 
ASSETS OVER $4,400,000. 


Cash dividends Annually. Policies non-forfeitable by their terms. 
George Nugent, Vice President, John S. Wilson, Secretary and Treasurer, Alexander 


tee. JohnC. Sims, Actuary. Agents Wanted. 


HE MAINE JOURNAL of EDUCATION ; 


A MONTHLY, OF go PAGES OF READING. 


Terms, $1.50 in advance. 


Carefully edited by a practical educator, with the 
constant aim to assist the Teacher. by the experience of others 
in matters of every day practice in the school. 

A Massachusetts teacher says he “‘ takes the Maine Journal 
of Education because it is better than any other he knows 


of.’’ Sample copy sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
BROWN THURSTON, Publisher, 
4-3 Portland, Maine. 


VPOOOSD P.O 940084 0OSS9 


GD FLORENCE GDP 


The Long-contested Suit of the 
FLORENCE SEWING ‘MACHINE CO. 
against the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
and Grover & Baker Companies, involving over 


9 9 
Is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the FLORENCE, which alcne has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 

Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 

ward and foricard, or to right and left. 
Simplest— Cheapest— Best. 

SoLp FoR CasH ONLY. SprecIAL TERMS TO 
CLUBS and DEALERS. 

April, 1874. Florence, Mass. 
ooo 90$0$00040900000000 


Coy 


“THE SCHOOL.” 


A journal for advanced Pupils and Teachers. 
a help to both in school duties. 


Price, $1.00 a Year. 
Address, ‘“ THE SCHOOL,”’ South Bend, III. 


Intended as 


MEDICINE. 
Is peyend a doubt the greatest discovery in Med- 


feal Science known to the world. The wonderful cures 
it has made on all external diseases of Horses has astonished 
thousands. For MAN and BEAST it has no equal. All the 
readers of the ScHootpay MaGazing should have it in their 
families ; your little ones and yourselves will find it a sure 
friend to relieve your pain. For Rheumatism, Neu- 
raigia, Headache, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
Barns, aud Lameness of all kinds, Paralysis, 
Swelied Joints, and all external diseases, it is ready re- 
lief. No one will be without it after once tried, as it proves 
itself. Send for catalogues, free of charge. 

AGENTS WANTED in every county. Great induce- 
ments offered. 

FRANCIS & ELDRIDGE, Proprietors, 


43 920 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BH 2 HI 


per day at home. Terms free. Address 
Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
END 25 cents toG. P. ROWELL & CO., New York, for 

Pamphlet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 newspapers 
and estimates, showing cost of advertising. 


Losses paid promptly. Gro. W. Hitt, President. 


hilden, Chairman of Finance Commit’ 
6-2 


If so, send us your address and the namcs 
of- your musical friends, to whom we will 
mail, post-paid, our new Descriptive 
CATALOGUE of choice MUSIC, and 


DO YOU 
LOVE specimen copies of the ‘‘ MUSICAL 
wee containing $1.00 worth of 
MUSIC ? S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, O. 


Families seek them, ‘‘ The Best,’’ Dealers treble sales with 
COLT ONS 25555. 
ry FLAVORS, 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Hatracts of Choicest Fruits. 


Send full address with 3c. stamp for Choice Cook Book to 
J. W.C., Laboratory, Westfield, Mass., not to N. Y, Office, 


NO CURE, NO PAY! 


DYSPEPSIA 


Permanently cured in every ins 
stancc by the 


Eagle 
Dyspepsia Troches. 


PERSIA TRO 
sour stomach, cure heartburn, sic 
costiveness, liver complaint, headache, etc., etc. 


will immediateiy correct 2 
ness or pain in the stomach, 
For sale by 


racy 


all Druggists. Price 35 cents per box. Sent by mail on rer 
ceipt of price. NEBEKER & CO., Proprieters, 
4-3 Twelfth and Ellsworth Streets, Philad’a, Pa, 


yaa 
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ANS FORTHEMAGIC LANTERNaSTEREOPTICOY 


‘A NOVELTIES a SPECIALTIE? 3) 
'\Rllp’ ENCLOSE STAMP FOR CATALOGUE j 


US=> “809 FILBERT ST. PHILA,PS CG 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES WANTED. 
Swindlers and Quacks, all, 


H-U-M-B-U-G-Q,, Sminsters sn Quack, al 


thoroughly exposed in the STAR SPANGLED Banner ; all about 
‘© Furnishing Co’s,’’ ‘‘ Asylum,” ‘‘ Library” and other Lottery 
Swindles, 1.000 swindlers exposed in the last five years. Two 
charming Prang Chromos are given free to every subscriber, 
and a large 4o column Ledger size paper a whole year, all for 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded every time, 
Specimens 6 cts. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. ' 


SKIN | A POSITIVE CURE GUARAN- 


TEED in phat case. State your case 
t 
DISEASES. 


and send, with two stamps, to DR. 


VAN DYKE, 1126 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or callin person. 6-12 


MATTRESSES 


spt 


5 
' 


\ 
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I will present a yearly subscription of this, or any other Mag- 


purchaser of a Pure White Hatr Mattress, 


azine, to an 
dat W. H. WOOD’S Curtain, Bedding and Un- 


manufacture 


holstery store, dir Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 

for circular and references. 

ONLY 95 C For 7 beautiful card photos. Two 
ts, samples rocts. Try them. Sure 

to please. S. R. LUDDEN, E. Lincoln, Maine. 
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Great Preserver of Health. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT can al- 
ways be relied upon as a pleasant, mild, speedy and pesitive 
cure in all cases of Costiveness, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Bil- 
ousness, Flatulency, Fullness of Blood, and all inflammatory 
Complaints where a gentle, cooling cathartic is required. So 
says the Chemist; so says the Physician; so says the great 
Amertican Public of the nineteenth century. Heed ye then, 
and be not without a bottle in the house. Before life is im- 
periled deal judiciously with the symptoms. Remember that 
the slight internal disorder of to day may become an obsti- 
nate, incurable disease to-morrow. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


9900000000000 0000000050 


TRY PAYSON'S INK for marking and you will USE NO OTHER! 


A single letter or character 
indelibly marked saves con- 
fusion in sorting clothing, and 
often prevents loss. This ink 
writes as easily on cloth as 
ink on paper. 

Marking can be varied to 
one’s taste and suited to the 


4ea->Try Brigg’s Marking Pen !—Price 40 cents; Ink, 35 cents; The Combination in a 
polished wood case, 75 cents, post paid. Canvassers wanted. Send stamp for circular and sample. 


-»5 Northam WH Mass. 


F. H. STODDARD & CO 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, STATIONERS, AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
COOOOOSOOOOODOOODOOOOOOOOOOO OOOO OO ODO 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH’S sists HEMMERS| 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| ta Price, Only One Dollar.-€& § H. C, GOODRICH, {103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ek Imwentor of The Goodrich Truck Marker. 


WE CAN’T TALK 


Without showing the condition of our Teeth. Every laugh 
exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of them be sure 
to cleanse them every day with Fragrant SOZODONT, and 
they will be kept white and spotless. The regular use of this 
peerless dentifrice prevents and arrests dental decay, and the 
gums are kept healthy and hard. SQZODONT removes eve- 
ry impurity that adheres to the teeth, and prevents the forma- 
tion of Tartar, that great enemy of the the teeth. Impure 
Breath is completely neutralized by the anti-acid and disinfec- 
tant properties of SOZODONT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SEND @Fcr samples of four kinds of very fine Initial 
Paper, from 35 to 60 cents a box. Warranted 


0 Young America Printing Press. 

sp perfect paper. The verv best quality. : ; 

CE N TS=s E. H. HAYCRAFT, DeSoto, Iowa. For full particulars of the cheapest, most simple, du- 

er ; = rable, and effective press ever made, address JO- 
J 


Fifty Receipts, and three elezant presents free, for -SEPH WATSON, 8 Province St., Boston; 53 
twenty-five cents. S.C. HAYNES, Marion, Ky. 5-3. | Murray St., New York. 


